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\ mproved body, genuine streamline effect 
dentic n style with high priced a 
cars. Wood or wire wheels. Electric lights and 
urter, $70. Standard or 60-inch tread 
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per Mile 
What 


5 SAXONY" 


Costs The Car That Makes Cones 
OWN Both Ends Meet RUN 


One The Saxon has removed the last objection anyone ever O ne 
had to owning an automobile—the price reason. 
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OR the first cost of the Sax i e wer. y o it. 
€ on places this adequate power. Today we know how to do it What Saxon Owners Say 
sturdy car within reach of everyone. Its Saxon engineers have designed a motor that is ; 2 
price is $395. at once light, powerful, efficient and very : A year ago some — a — _ ae 
. oo. — durable. an experiment. ut not today. It has made 
, And the pod cost of ss keeps it within A good. Read what these owners say: 
the means ~vervone. , . ; P 
the means of everyone wners are amazed at Saving 45 Parts ata Stroke “Today the Saxon is the car of the rich and the 
the economy records of their Saxons— 28 to 36 : . poor man alike. It has come to stay and I will 
miles per gallon of gasoline; 75 to 100 miles per Saxon engineers found a method of spring always own a Saxon. I have driven enough to know 
pint @ oil; 3500 to 5000 miles on a set of tires. suspension that makes a light car exceedingly gg Me ae ; is ng nee oe —— McCabe, 
Saxons average half a cent a mile in operation comfortable to ride in and at the same time saves -— ew ae en “y , » 
: i 10 ome , ; am using my Saxon over rough roads whic 
cost one-fourth of a cent per mile per passenger. 45 parts. Think of it—45 parts saved by one idea one week will be very muddy and the next sandy. It 
And the Saxon stands u It endures the of design. By so doing they not only cut down is standing up and is doing splendid work." —W. H 
J meee pe on } “ Ai : 2 manufacturing expense, but reduced weight and Hudson, Hereford, N.C 
<e 1ardest kind of usage without flinching. Many complications, and entirely eliminated noise. “My Saxon has been driven 1800 miles—mostly 
ae thousands of Saxons now in use all over the ; through heavy sand and mud. I have only spent 
ae United States, in Canada, and in foreign coun And still more wonderful—the Saxon type a4 as be : vey 4 — 4 33 —e —— 
shave re ete anadi ; ; . a on ecently went through a muc »ole where 
iS tries have proved the sterling goodness of Saxon vanadium springs provide the fullest riding three large care hed been stuck and pulled out with 
ie: construction. comfort. No less than 15 higher priced cars horses.""—George L. Jacobs, Marengo, Ia 
at have already adopted this type of springs. **My Saxon has given perfect satisfaction. I have 
nD - . been able to get 28 to 29 miles per gallon on an aver 
© ra How We Can Do It In the Saxon Roadster our engineers use one age run of 60C miles. Oil consumption runs from a 
~~ Some folks wonder how we can possibly build large steel stamping as motor base, subframe, pint to a quart to a 150 miles.""—Mrs. L. A 
et for $395 a car that will do the things a Saxon sod pan and dust apron, saving another two pr ceponpnenanen a “ t a 
oy will do. Good design is the answer—knowing score parts, providing a better construction and ey arty th ht 
fe how—having the right idea of what a light car reducing expense. Right design, again. the market within $400 of its price.”"—P. L. Landis 
; should be and do, and then figuring out the best And so on all through the car. By taking =—— mi. s 30 anid 
Ls -_ . _ . > = x “We have driven our Saxon 230 miles over rough 
< way to get these results at the lowest cost con- thought, we are able to offer for $395 a better roads, using 6% gallons of gasoline and one gallon 
Bea sistent with quality. automobile than could be bought only a few lubricating oil; driver inexperienced.’’—Havre 
he Our engineers had at their disposal all that years ago for five times the price. Saxon is the ee eee 
Be has been learned about automobile building. modern car. Saxon = Six ” $785 
‘ They started from the beginning to design a The same thing has happened—though less Ber these whe want 0 teusinn car, this Snes 
; light car for economical manufacture and up- rapidly —in other industries. You can buy today a * +e Sam te oie a al ane 
& keep. They adopted nothing freakish; but they a better watch, a better locomotive, a better —— Ae ae, Semen one A na Hew pn pee 
‘ found new ways to use many standard features. typewriter, a better sewing machine, for less It has 112-inch wheelbase, 32 x 3%-inch tires, 30-35 
They also were first to use some brand-new money than you would have paid for an inferior horsepower, high-speed motor, electric lights and starter 
things o rex + oie , : : : : : as regular equipment, and many other unexpected fea 
iings of proved efficiency. article in the earlier days of those industries. tures. And the price, too, is unexpected—$785 fully 
For instance, they used, perhaps for the first Manufacturers have learned how to build bet- equipped. 


ter —at less cost. See the Saxons at your dealer's or send to us for the 
latest issue of “Saxon Days.’ 


Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 


time in this country, a high-speed motor. A few 
years ago it would have been impossible to build 
i motor the size of the Saxon and have it deliver 
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“Tt seems to me, William, that 
these clothes of ours are a bit old-fashioned 


| 


\ol wish we had 


his Royal Tailored Look!” 


MIERICA is teaching that secures the best in whatever his order in every particular. Yet 
the world that brass it goes after—but secures it he pays but $16, $17, $20, $25, 
without discord or destruction. $30 0r$35. He gets the merchant 


buttons are very 
bad form. In the world’s latest Your Royal Tailored Man is 


Style-Book, the fashionable look wearing the best in custom- 
is The Royal ‘Tailored Look. 


tailor’s utmost result \“ ithout the 
merchant tatlor’s taxation He 


gets it the American way —the 
built clothes; made to 









pleasant, efficient, business-lik« 


his measure and to way —The Royal ‘Tailor Way. 


The Royal ‘Tailored Look 
is the Look of Civilization: 


the Look of Peacé and we Ss 
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Plenty; a7u/y the Made- donk Oy yy RANA! <: 
in-America Look. — . _— 
Royal Tailoring typ- | TH re ROYAL TAI LORS 


ifies Americanism; the | CHICAGO — NEW YORK ftp Mack. 


kind of Americanism 
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It’s simply a matter of insurance, that’s 
all. Insurance of the quality that a man 
EXPECTS in any car that carries that name 
of Studebaker. 


Studebaker is not satisfied merely to assemble 
motors and axles and parts bought from parts 
manufacturers, but in order to get the accuracy of 
fit and the balance and the harmony of operation 
that a car MUST have to meet Studebaker require- 
ments, Studebaker manufactures practically all of 
its own parts. 


And so, ‘‘— because it’s a Studebaker’’— because 
this car carries a name that for 63 years has stood 
for the highest ideals in manufacturing—a name 





that has come to be a pledge of QUALITY in 
every detail— Studebaker MAKES SURE by 
Studebaker Features 
Electric Lighting and Starting —FULL Float 
ing Rear Axle Timken Bearings—Safety 
Tread Kear Tires—One-man Type Top 
1} , 
Studebaker ROADSTER, $985 $1250 
Studebaker FOUR, .. 985 1250 
Studebaker LIGHT SIX, 1385 1750 
Studebaker SIX (7-passenger), 1450 1825 


F.O.B. Detroit 





STUDEBAKER—DETROIT 
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manufacturing Studebaker cars COMPLETE in 
Studebaker plants. 


Motors, gears, axles, transmissions, bodies, tops, 
fenders— ALL the hundreds of parts, in fact, that go 
to make up a car, with the exception of the tires, 
the horn, the electric system and such specialized 
equipment that is manufactured to Studebaker 
specifications—are designed and manufactured in 
Studebaker plants. 

To Studebaker, this policy of COMPLETE manu 
facturing means the certainty that every Studebaker 
car lives up to the promise of its name. And to the 
buyer, it means a car that carries only ONE profit 
because there are no parts-makers’ profits in the 
price—and a car that can be depended upon to give 
SERVICE and FULL money’s worth of satisfaction 


for every dollar of the price. 


ila & 


in every detail from ‘“‘stem to 

stern But you will appreciate even 
better what this policy means to you when 
you RIDE in the Studebaker Light 


SIX—$1385 


and see the unity, the harmony that Studebaker has been able to build into this car 
When you study the balance of this Studebaker-BUILT car, and its riding comfort 
and its ease of control 
obedient to your slightest wish 


But see it—soon 


When you feel at your own finger ends that flood of power 


Judge its beauty, its grace of design and its elegance of finish. Get 


the Studebaker dealer to tell you how the upkeep cost has been cut to the bone by this 
same policy of COMPLETE manufacturing. And today, write for “‘ The Story of Stude 
baker "’—a handsomely illustrated book that tells in detail how the Studebaker is built 


Canadian Factories, Walkerville, Ont. 
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GOMPLETE in Studebaker Plants 


from the first casting to 
Mhedinished car. 
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Russian-American 


the 
steamer Dvinsk glided from 
the Arctic Ocean into the White 


Sea a war bulletin from the 
iceclad North Cape wireless station was handed to 
the purser. He was sitting at the dining table 


which is a likely place for finding a Russian at all 
and he began reading the report to the other 
officers assembled for breakfast. Out of deference to 
their one first-class passenger, who was an American, 
the English, in which language 
the purser jogged along like the well-known wagon 
on the more than familiar corduroy road. Every ear 
vas cocked for the exciting news 

There was something about Poland, the feeling in 
Italy and the situation in England. Then came a 
brief paragraph containing the smallest item recorded. 
The purser read, paused, read it again, and considered 
silently. Nothing in his face indicated his mental 
reaction to the modest bit of news. Whether it was 
too inconsequential to accept seriously or too tre- 
mendous for him to grasp, one could not tell. As for 
his listeners—the American described them visually. 
He said their faces went passive, like the row of 
heads in the frieze the table. The purport of 
the words did not enter their souls. 

Their animation revived only with the next para- 
graph. It told about the number of men killed in an 
engagement, whereas the preceding item had made 
but The Czar, according r to the 
ur — ntious paragraph, had forbidden the sale 
a throughout Russia during the period of the 
schiibiadtiom, 

When the liner crosses from the White 
the river there is a great deal of moaning at the bar. 
At certain seasons the ceremony is preceded by exer- 
cises with an ice-breaking boat, which jumps on the 


times 


news was printed in 


above 


a colorless statement. 
of 
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Water Wa gon 


By MARY ISABEL BRUSH 


nclusive, to so momentous a cha ge ol 
national custom, and if possible tot! wartit 
The rich and great were among the 


They could 
hours of 


first to suffer from the reform 
their zakuska. Between the 


not en 


JOY om 
nd three-thirty the Russian consumes hors-d'e 
and trickles a thin stream of vodka down his gullet 
Without the drink the cold meats lose value. Whisky 
and champagne occupied a place in some Ruasia 
wine cellars, but the y constituted a poor substitute 
scarcely less satisfactory, indeed, than the one chosen 
by Michael Narodny, out on the windswept steppes 


He 


make 


and his contemporaries were accustomed to 


themselves into a sort of steam-heating plant 


t the ye rpetual consumption ol the drink One 
night, three years ago, Michael's log hut was burned 
As he, in one of his accustomed drunken stupors 


occupied his accustomed bed on top of the 
one could ever explain why Michael was not burned 


stove, no 


too. The calamity resulted directly from his use of 
the national intoxicant, and to repair his sense of jo 
he doubled the dose. His communal land slipped 
from him. It was the same old story, enacted on the 
banks of the Dnieper, which we have seen many 
times in our own rich steppes of the Mississippi 
Swearing Off for Keeps 
N MICHAEL the sudden reform worked what he 


fp 


emperor 


idered to be 


There was som 


loved hi 


t distinct injury 


but drink he had to have 


varnish in the stable where he slept in the compact 
village out on the Russian prairies, and he drank it 
after precipitating the shellac with salt Meantime 
some of hi compatriots tl roughout the empire con 


sumed all the available perfumery and everything els« 


they could command that contained any percentage 


frozen water with both feet. It makes a path that is whatever of alcohol. Those of them who did not dic 
not wide enough for a steamer. The Dvinsk takes were very sick, and those who had found no dead 
a chance, gets stuck in the ice and passes the substitutes for drink were sullen 
remainder of the day in rescuing itself. There never wa the history of the world, ev 
in New York on New Year's Day, such a morning 
A Celebration Without Vodka after as followed the Czar’s order. There never was a 
more enthusiastic ascent of the water wagon at t} 
amie Songer emo a ee end of a few days. The Russian accepts. That is hi 
occasion, with the result that purser and officers tradition and teaching. Obedience is the badge of hi 
were deflected into other channels of thought. When race. The rich and great in the hotels of Moscow 
they arrived in Archangel the purser was led still began contentedly to drink cranberry juice with their 
farther from absorbing world interests. He was asked zakuska. Michael woke up one morning in his stabk 
to prepare for a dinner party to sixty guests in honor ind found himself not heavy with stupor and trouble 
of the governor. Coaxing, with fair promises, one of but happy Inspired by a new energy he worked a: 

e little militant boats that rule the waves in and deadheaded his way to Moscow, where he fell into 
round the Arctic Circle, he crossed from the dock to TT ea ict the ancestral position of cabdriver, vacated by th 
Archangel in pursuance of the first, last and only M. Bark, Russian Minister of Finance, Whe is Confronted With death of the last of the lin 

. . the Probiem of Replacing the Five Hundred Million Dotiars " " 
important preparation. He sought to purchase a Suavtn Beet Ge Beokibitinn che Bate of Pedbe From over a million and a half square miles of Ru 
large consignment of vodka. sian territory similar felicitous reports beg y 

The government had conducted the sale of this national beverage throughout the to the Winter Palace, where the Czar live Ivan Semenoff, on the Kama, where it 
empire in shops that it owned. From one to another of these local branches he made the the Trans-S ‘ibe rian Railroad, no longer had to be tied to the bed that was built into th 
rounds and found them as deserted as the villages of Belgium, with nobody at home wall. His strong and healthy daughter had been accustomed to meeting him up the 
except a goat, which stood in the front doorway of one, licking from his whiskers the pink conducting him to the log hut, unprotected from the heat of summer ar 

int he had removed from the walls of the customhouse—this youthful color being the winter, and securing him with ropes that he might not practice violence on |} fe, I 
favorite dress of the Russians for their more dignified buildings. rendered delicate by long submission to his blows. Ivan v Oo ircely sullen and 

Putting two and two together the purser gathered that the modest order he had at times smiled. Aureli Petroff, of the coal regions in the south, was reported to |} 
read out at sea thirty-six hours before must have gone into effect. The Czar had said that money in his pockets 
no more vodka should be sold during the mobilization; and beginning with that minute The Czar, pleased with the success of the measure, issued the er tl 
no more was sold. The purser devoted himself to the large—one might almost say the intoxicants should be sold during the entire period of the r; and he lowe 
national— question of the moment, which was how to serve a meal without the beverage little later with the mandate prohibiting the: ‘ x } 
on which the empire had cheered itself through several centuries. government forever. At that time the choice of subjects for conve ition began to ch 
He faced . situation concerning which others were engaged in making a like hasty Faces that before went dead at the mention of the ne ere no ed 
adjustment. The largest reform measure of history was quietly executed by an — ratic returns which came in from it. Men killed in battle were not s« tonishing t te 
government on one of its busy days. With a single stroke of the pen the Czar of All the as the actual, visual phenomenon of men saved egions | o simple a procedure 
Russias placed more than a hundred and sixty million people on the water wagon; and, making a law. Not war, but prohibition, was the R ar t« f the hour 
for the most part, they regarded the situation as awkward. This is the empire that holds gloomy regret for a calamity, but bucyant hope for a salvation, gave the Ru | 
some of the oldest races and the youngest in its inclosures, and it embraces languages its mood. Everybody caught it, on the steppe the 

jumbering into the hundreds. All the languages and the dialects thereof were devoted to Two months after the firs he steamship Dvinsk again made it 

the liscussion of how to-accommodate the civilizations, from the oldest to the youngest the port of Archangel, and ag Ame engt She w 
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now take care of their 








haired customs official, 
garlanded with braid 
cross his uniformed chest 
ind garnished with his 
high-school decorations. 
He spoke very rapidly 
the Russian language, 
hich is so flooring as to 
eem not always intelli 
gible to Kussians them- 
elves, There is one letter 
f the alphabet that acts 


| 


sa brake, its sole mission 


being to stand at the end 
of certain wordsasasignal 
to stop saying them; else, 
is Mrs. Marve, wifeof the 
new American Ambassa- 
dor, put it: “ You might 
vet started and not be 
able to stop ” Other let- 
ter look like marks of 
punctuation. If they are 
not they ought to be, for 
the average Russian word 


is too long to leave un- 





punctuated 
In a flutter of this 
omprehensible tongue 
1 word dropped from the customs official’s lips with 
peculiar familiarity on the American ear. It was “ never- 
nore’; and a little reflection recalled that the word immedi- 
tely previous had been “ vodka.” This jaunty little man 
ved up beyond the territory recorded on the map that 
hung on a wall of the Dvinsk. He lived north of the 
ing and setting sun. He was located miles from his 
tion’s capital, where center the national life and thought. 
Yet this was his interpretation of news values. The most 
important thing he had to tell a stranger was not that his 
countrymen were slain, or that his nation was at war, or 
that he too might have to fight, but that Russia had 
gone on the water wagon. 
Down in Petrograd a not dissimilar attitude was denoted 
by Mr. Benislowsky, director of the Russian-Americzn 





Steamship Company, a member of the Duma and a culti 
ited gentleman. He made a speech to a group of his 

countrymen assembled in front of the German Emba 

It had its roof knocked in, its windows broken, and its two 


hideous door orna 





nts dragged into the courtyard, while 

other of its properties re posed at the bottom of the Neva, 
hich flows past its door 

l'o Emperor William,” he said, “we owe a debt greater 

in to any other, and we should thank him.” The remark 

is not well received, and the gentleman raised his hand 

Puuse while L explain to you: He has put us in the way of 

iving ourselves, Not he, but drink, was our enemy; and 

the Kaiser has slain our enemy for us. He has made us 

idopt temperance and nothing can defeat us now. Let us 


erect to him a monument 


The Little Vodka Drinkers of Russia 


V JHATEVER the German Emperor's part in bringing 
ibout war, he can read his title clear as the man who 
cipituted the greatest temperance movement in all 

istory Report has it that when he conferred with his 

Ambassador in Russia as to whether that country was pre 

pared to fight, the Ambassador returned a decided “ No! 

He is said to have reported that the vast country was torn 

by Nihilist uprisings such as it had not experienced for years 

nd that workmen were on serious strikes. These latter are 


ferstood in Russia to have been incited by German capi 


tal; but that is quite outside the present subject. To clinch 
original statement, the Ambassador is said to have 


bserved that, even though Russia assembled herself, she 
uch a drunken nation she could not fight 
it would seem that the Ambassador had grounds for his 
opinion. The consumption of vodka was so much a part 
the national life that to disentangle anything like statis- 
as to who drank and who did not was quite impossible. 
Purents gave it to their children as some mistaken women 
feed their babies on beer and coffee. In August, 1913 
juines by the National Temperance Society in fifteen of 
the larger village schools of the empire discovered that, out 
teen hundred and fifty boys and six hundred girls in 
ratoff, seventy-nine per cent of the boys and forty-eight 
int a half per cent of the girls had already tried vodka. 
Among children of five years in one village two and eight- 
tenths per cent had taken the drink. Among those of six 
rs four and sixty-three-hundredths per cent had 
iumpled it. Among those of seven years the percentage 
was eighteen and thirty-seven-hundredths per cent; and 
of eight vears, twenty-four per cent. 
Five hundred and fifty-one boys and girls drank on the 
tiative of their parents. Four hundred and eighty did so 
on the invitation of other relatives. Two hundred and nine 
ren did so on their own account. Three hundred and 
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forty of the youngsters of that one town were once quite 
drunk. In Oposhnia reports were even worse. There 
were two thousand one hundred and seventeen cases of 
drunkenness among the population under the age of fifteen 
years, and sixty-five per cent of them were traceable to the 
influence of parents. In the first six months of 1914 intoxi- 
cation among minors had increased twelve and fifty-three- 
hundredths per cent. The country was falling more and 
more under the influence of liquor. 

To present the situation as visually as it was described 
to me: I had to sit in Archangel for six days waiting for the 
recruits who came on the Dvinsk to be accommodated 
before the railroad officials would consider transporting me 
to the capital. There were nine rooms in the hotel and all 
crowded with spruce young Scotchmen and Englishmen, 
whose headquarters had been rudely removed from Petro- 
grad when the war tied up the Russian port of Libau. I 
lived on the Dvinsk, but crossed the river one evening to 
participate in the social life of Archangel. The English- 
speaking men and myself sat in the hotel parlor of that 
remote town while I listened to their stories. 

Outside, in the river, lay the little boat that had essayed 
to make the North Pole—had come within two degrees of 
it, according to the statement of the captain, and then 
returned, with six men dead and two living. The town was 
noisy with the complaints of the three polar bears it had 
brought back. Across the street we could see through 
the peeps in our colored embroidered curtains glimpses 
of a picture show. It depicted a woman who had been 
transported to Siberia for stealing a white-fox neckpiece. 
She tried to escape in a trunk and failed. The men said 
this week they were showing Part II, with a promise 
of Part III next week, and the announcement that Part I 
had been given the fortnight before. There was no 
synopsis and no conclusion, but only asegment of the mid- 
dle given that evening. 

The Russians have their own ways of doing things. 
Queer, ghostlike shapes of crated steel and machinery lay 
in the streets outside. These were the manufactured prod- 
ucts of America sent to the far northerly port in the vague 
hope that they might one day reach Petrograd. Bearded, 
long-robed men passed through the moonlight, which 
etched the jagged roofs of the low, quaint buildings against 
the sky. 

In such a setting these men, who had inched it over 
Russia, told of their contact with the demon, vodka. 

“I am in the butter-and-egg business."’ Please supply a 
thick Scottish accent. ‘‘We buy farms here on which to 
raise eggs to transport to England. In some places the 
communal system prevails, and you have to get the con- 
sent of seventy-five per cent of the owners before a sale 
can take place. The way you do is to get in touch with 
men who are acquainted and can call all the men together. 
You build a fence round yourself and leave him to work it 
up. You know it isn’t a good thing for the peasant to 
sell--and he knows it, too, until the word ‘ vodka’ is men- 
tioned; and that’s why it’s well to have a fence round your- 
self. The man says: ‘Now, boys, I’m going to do you a 
good turn.’ He then tells them all the lies he knows and 
ends by saying: ‘They’re your friends, and are going to 
give you five hundred dollars for vodka.’ The last settles 
it. The sum isn’t always.the same. You count on about a 
tenth of the purchase price to go for that, and the deed 
is done.” 

“But that’s nothing to compare to the weddings.”” The 
accent this time is strongly British. “I’m introducing 
modern farm machinery to take the place of those old, pre- 
historic plows handed down from Adam with which they 


land in a good part of 
Russia. Well, every pur- 
chaser thinks I ought to 
go to all the weddings in 
his family if I’m within 
railroad distance. The 
Russians are an awfully 
hospitable race and their 
notion of making them- 
selves agreeable is to give 
you vodka. 

‘There is a regular 
formula to which they 
drink at weddings, and 
sometimes at fairs and 
entertainments. After 
the first round, some- 
body says: ‘A man can- 
not stand on one leg,’ 
and asks fora fresh order 
Another suggests: ‘God 
loves the Trinity,’ and 
he orders again. Some- 
body else reminds the 
party that ‘Every house 
has four walls.’ He is fol- 
lowed promptly by some- 


Ittustrations for a Book Showing the Evils of Vodka Drinking and Prosperity After Stopping Its Sale body proposing that 


‘There are five fingers on 
each hand.’ They usually lead themselves through twelve 
rounds by the application of such general truths to the 
theory of drinking.” 

Down in Little Russia somebody played a joke on 
the community after one of their general fairs. People had 
come together from great distances to buy and sell. Horses, 
dry goods, farming implements and ornaments changed 
hands. At the end of so large, so busy and so gala an occa- 
sion most of the male population took the opportunity to 
get drunk. Every driver, before the return journey had 
progressed forty paces, was reclining, insensible, on the floor 
or the seat of his cart; and the horses were left to conduct 
the long procession homeward. 

There was but one line of road, which all followed for 
miles before branching off in several directions. Every 
horse was trusted to know his own route and take it 
Before he got a chance to show his initiative, some way 
farer on foot grasped the situation and gave himself the 
pleasure of a practical joke. Grasping the leading horse's 
bridle he turned him round. Thereupon every horse in the 
procession turned when he came to that point in the road 
The procession retraced its footsteps, and the next morning 
when the drivers woke they found themselves in exactly 
the spot inside the fairground from which they had started 
the evening before. 


Why No Work is Done on Monday 


VERY village had aspecial government shop for the sale 

of vodka. The men lined up before it on Sunday morn- 
ings when they returned from church. They kept sober until 
after Mass and then proceeded to devote themselves to the 
business of getting intoxicated. By the next morning they 
were sodden. Some industrial plants did only nominal 
work on Monday s because their forces were so heavy with 
“hangovers” that they could not even report for work 
Once in a while somebody was induced to sign the pledge 
and was most scrupulous about maintaining its integrity; 
but in anticipation of the hour of its expiration he would go 
to his employer and ask for a day off 

What's the trouble, Ivan?” asked the overseer. ** Not 

are you?” 
‘No,”’ replied the childlike peasant; ‘‘ but my time is up. 
My promise runs out, and I wish the day in which to drink.”’ 

Working efficiency was diminished thirty and forty per 
cent by the widespread use of vodka, and the land was not 
tilled to anything like its capacity. Here and there an 
abstemious peasant cultivated the ground that was given 
him after the liberation of the serfs, and he saved his rev- 
enue. Almost inevitably the thing in which he invested was 
a distillery. He became rich from the proceeds and he 
formed the nucleus of a society singularly lacking in 
Russia, which is a middle class. If the ascent from serfdom 
could not be achieved in one generation it could in two 
or three. While his sons became second-rate gentlem« 


sick 





of wealth and some education, his ne igh bors, who potsoned 
themselves with the products of his distillery, became 
poorer and more illiterate. The principal newspaper of 
Russia for years conducted a crusade against the two great 
ills of the country, which it named as illiteracy and intem- 
perance; and for the second it blamed the first. 

Nine hundred years of fighting the Tartar tribes is 
thought by many authorities to be the basis of the national 
condition that makes drunkenness. Russia, so they say, 
has not yet had time to find and right herself. Some insist 
she never will under her present form of government 
Autocracy, according to their argument, can do with men 
exactly what it will only by keeping them drunk. 
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At any rate, the lamentable situation that prevailed ir life of her little, fair-haired, de te-looking s« 1 she - 
all the wide, flat areas, and in the fringes of mountain and has kept him at court because she thinks his banishme 
forest, was practically the same in the cities as well. Cab- would in some sinister, occult way work the death of the 
drivers, with the silky whiskers of saints and the padded child As is known, the prophecies and o1 ) if thi 
shapes of round pincushions, d reckle&sly enough now soothsaying apostle are influentia th the reigr 
The maneuvers they executed when lit with the fire of a house that the big men of the empire complain that he } 
pint of vodka are thrilling to hear in retrospect from the been ruling all Russia. Not long since he was wounds 
lips of the inhabitants AX lents the ever- a woman who was dissat ed with her pers« il relatio 
present danger of them was grea was less with him 
precarious at night for a woman to go in one of the low He called the attention of the Empress to the menace 
open cabs or on foot was a public questior If she walked that an insidious drink held over her empire and aspired 
she stumbled over prost hgures the street and ner to t her word against e Prime Ministe Not tl 
bumped into men in their spiral courses the monk ever took his high attitude through any ie 

Peasants lay on the sidewall with ten degrees of frost pendent mental exercise he Was instigat virt 
in the atmosphere, until their hands and feet, and some- shed The shadow luence of ¢ t Witt 
times their bodies, froze with the result that the of the Portsmouth Tre iid to have been ba 
died. If somebody fell in front of a nobleman’s house the the movement He was at one time honored by his count 
gentleman would probably send out two bearded butlers for } ng? ‘ t st t negotiation with Japa 
uniformed l! long aressing gowns, wl » lifted the insensibl that a beate itlo ever hieved with the people who 
figure and deposited it or t of ground between side defeated ther He present ‘ jue figure in history « 
walk and street, where the elt it to its tate The pe lice onquere I a yt : riis 8s is | 
handled roughly s h as fe to thelr harge 1 the ills t home, was less succes i t with the Jat ent 
were full almost every night Fires r I wns and Something he ha 1 oO lone yrre ttle thing ya 
Villages alike, and murders were not ure member of bureau mjecture has brought him the 

To one man goes the credit for ending t] situatior ill favor of the « ‘ yw ‘ n Petrograd 
indent itely, and he is the Czar Uther would have pract cally a bar mat He has no official posit 
stopped it merely for the mobilization. The Emperor and he takes no part in the present crisis; but he holds } 
noticed the situation in Petrograc He is said to have opinions, nurses | eelings, broods over the unfairness of 
expre ssed the wish many times to inaugurate a temperance life and cherishes his rese ( s It suited his de e tk 
measure Members of the bureaucracy protested that it have the sale of vodka abolished, and he embraced the 
could not be done: and the Czar held his \ ounsel but most personal, the most indirect, the most powertul me 
did not abandon his determ at ! ior accom} € i He influenced the monk to 

persuade t to take a stand fer temperance 
, Nichotai Nichotaiewitch, Commander:-in«Chief of the 
The Little Father's Obstinacy Idle ct sired - not contest , Army, Who Advised the Czar to Prohibit the Sate of 
statement : tory was told me by some! o Vodka During Mobilization 

HE Prime Minister of Russia, Mr. Goromi} , isa clos near the throne that I do not feel lined in ignoring 

family friend of the Emperor. He is seventy-tive years My informant, en he goes to the Winter Palace whom he and his little boy felt so sincere a tenderne 
old and takes the privileges of a father He received me at ever stopped Dy ar of the thirt four flur es who mal was, of course i: source of deep grief to the ( i! He bega 
the palace and at once began to scold because the United the outer doors and corridor He is not even formal expre ng more decidedly his wish to have the vodka shoy 
States had abrogated its commercial treaty with Russi conducted by them to the reception rooms for visitor rf the tio ed up. Cert formers in the Duma had 
rhis was the first time I had heard of the incident; and makes directly and alone for those private quarters of the been agitating a movement for a temperance bill for some 
tho igh it happene i during the idministration of Mr ho ise i! which such situations germinate And so rive timne | Line i i to the ¢ r tentutive eX presse 
Taft, from the was the Prime M ister talked to me I felt he story tor what it is worth True though it prol desire the n ho v the Prime Mir ter re re 
it to be entirely my fault is, its value is not great for a certain reason, and that the one determined reply He iid Impossible! 

In the controversy over the abolition of Czar needed no s nn hinations for eeping | a r In a few da he received letter deliveres ind 
ticed the me asp he ( t} minatior ve marked “O He opened it and read " ‘ 
toward me Your Maijes he said his tool ce some time before the war, at eriod friend ommu tion, penned by the ¢ l iti 
you grow up, and you are the most obstin: when the I peror, however much he might have w ned to His Maijest Was @X emelyv sorry the conti Ti healt} 
saw!"’ The Emperor laughed as thoug! change t ould ot do so Even a itocrat ha of the Prime Mir ter? le it impossible for hir erve 
insulted by the characterization, and he to bow to conditio Che German Ambassador ht mnger, and expressed the hope that in the retireme fr 
tude toward the national menace not one degree. in a portion of his report to the Kaiser The spirit of official duties | persona fe would be hap Phe Prime 

If he had beer inclined to do so another influence is said Nihilism bre ithed through the country as it had not done Minister was fired! The ¢ ar wa holding hi ow ! 
to nave been exerted 1 the other directior It flowed beiore in year Labor diff lite broke out ind we 
through the medium of the Empress, and was created by a coming to a head in strike rhe na V a ont ed The Right Time to Strike 
powerful agent. Vespucia the monk, of whom complaint It had no recreation, being too te for the most part 
had bee made by high authorities of Russia, was brought to read ind itl wa inject to long evenings ol act f poms wa ot the ma ho regards the Emperor as the 
to throw the weight of his counsel on the side of temper- Even I, a very temporar tor is nettled by the most obstinate of being though he may do so nov 
ance Hei mar vhom the ¢ a feels she owes the hopping qa dr ng on the Nevski Prospekt three but the one whoimmediately preceded hin His Exceilet 















wait his time 










| his determinati t to e gre W ! ) ” threatet y me r 

| fair in Nijni-Novgorod 1 oe ed eve ( rg ’ Ru bes " 

drunken men on a stretch of road two miles long | f mber elore r was de ired W hile 

The countr as holiday spirit out of deferencs ore sil Nich N 

to the visit of the ¢ r, and Or ) ibiect ape ted comr nde chief of the art the 

| expressed their hospitality tf ntox { gy ther truch He t tol ephe the Uzar I W 

| selves The Little | her, ; the pea t p me eve gy, and 

their sovereign, has alv been most ] onate See here the time } yme for you t ' } 
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my people? These are societ ople. M way! While the present Prime M ter wa ‘ h} 













| stand bach he addressed the po ‘ isual bluffne )} Ne keel ozen oO é ’ 
my children press ro ime.”” Later in the he ip to please the Czar the Autocrat of All the Ru ‘ 
and the little ¢ re tel ed ther i ye “ 7 h pleased th} first orde } 
range trom their ‘ i the cl | | eco ad ong ter t he gave } = 
should like togivet} met y ome money one of the beauties of an autocratic governme W 
perhaps a ruble!” He looked up through his fair nation talks one ‘ uper a ‘ 
eyelashes into | fu I face, as the su hone cest While the Autocrat the most ol 
on his golden hair and on the neatly cropped hea known to Prime M ter, let | ‘ le re ‘ 
of the sovereigi everu hace darker than | he ! t Oo leading ther ul 
boy’s 












Outside a Government Vodka Store. The Vodka Was Bought 
in Imatt Bottles and Coutd Not be Drunk Inside ! ( peo i thse t ited for Continued on Page 29 
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For a Racking Moment He Stood There, and His Breath 
Came Out of His Throat in a Wheese 


HEN Mound City began to experience the growing 
pains of « Million Club, a Louisiana Exposition 
and a block-long Public Library, she spread West- 


ward Ho!--like a giant stretching and flinging out his 
! 


great legs 
When rooming houses and shoe factories began to shove 
d push into richly curtained brownstone-front Pine 
eet, reluctant papas, with urgent wives and still more 
irgent daughter old at a loss and bought whitestone 
fronts in restricted West End districts 
Subdivisions sprang up overnight. Two-story, two 


doored flat buildings, whole ranks and files of them, with 
juare patches of front porch cut in two by dividing rail- 
ings, marched westward and skirted the restricted dist. icts 


ith the formality of an army flanking. Grand Avenue, 
once the city’s limit, now girded its middle like a loin 
cloth. The middle-aged inhabitant who could remember 
it when it was a cornfield now beheld full-blasted brew- 
ries, clnematograph theaters, ten story office buildings, 


old mansions converted into piano salesrooms and milli 
colleges, and more full-blasted 
eweries, up and down its length. 

At Cook Street, which runs into Grand Avenue like a 


ery emporiums, business 


mall tributary, a pall of smoke descended thick as a veil; 
und every morning, from off her second-story windowsills, 
Mrs. Shongut swept tiny dancing balls of soot; and one 
Miss Rena Shongut’s neat rim of tenderly tended 
raniums died of suffocation 


shortly after, the Adolph Shongut Produce Company 
ned a heavy note and bought out the Mound City 
Fancy Sausage and Poultry Company at a low figure. 
pring following, large ‘*To Let” signs appeared in the 


ond yy windows of the modest house on Cook Street 


\nd, hard pressed by the approaching first pay ment of the 
te, and the great iron voice of the Middle West Shoe 
npany, which backed up against the woodshed; goaded 


the no-less-insistent voice of Mrs. Shongut, whose soot 
creased, and by Rena, who developed large pores; 


ed by the scorn of a son who had the finger nails and 
users creases of a bank clerk, Adolph Shongut joined the 
eat pantechnicon procession Westward Ho! and moved 


uton Wasserman Avenue— a six-rooms-and-bath, 
’ nd-cold-water, built-in-plate-rack, 
heat, hardwood-floor, decorated-to-suit-tenant flat 
wournted behind a conservative incline of a front 

e, with a square patch of rear lawn that backed 
minently into the whitestone garages of Kingston Place. 
briedrichstrasse, Rue de la Paix, Fifth Avenue, Picca- 
Princes Street and Via Nazionale are the highways 

of the world lrod in literature, asterisked in guide- 
and pictured on postal cards, their habits are cele- 

ited. Who does not know that Fifth Avenue is the most 


eping-porch, hot 


rococo boulevard in 
the world, and that it 
drinks its afternoon 
tea from etched, thin- 
stemmed glasses? Who does not know that Rue de la 
Paix runs through more novels than any other paved 
thoroughfare, and that Piccadilly Bobbies have wider 
chest expansion than the Swiss Guards? 

Wasserman Avenue has no such renown; but it has 
its routine, like the history-hoary Via Nazionale, which 
daily closes its souvenir shops to seek siesta from two 
until four, the hours when American tourists are rattling 
in sightseeing automobiles along the Appian Way. 

At half past seven, six mornings in the week, a well- 
breakfasted procession, morning papers protruding 
from sack-coat pockets and toothpicks assiduous, 
hastens down the well-scrubbed front steps of Wasser- 
man Avenue and turns its face toward the sun and the 
two-blocks-distant street car. At half past seven, six 
days in the week, the wives of Wasserman Avenue hold 
their wrappers close up about their throats and poke 
uncoifed heads out-of-doors to Godspeed their well- 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


breakfasted spouses. 

Wasserman Avenue flutters farewell handkerchiefs 
to its husbands until they turn the corner at Rindley’s 
West End Meat and Vegetable Market. At eventide 
Wasserman Avenue greets its husbands with kisses, 
frankly delivered on its rows of front porches. 

Do not smile. Gautier wrote about the consolation 
of the arts; but, after all, he has little enough to say 
of that cold moment when art leaves off and heart turns 
to heart. 

Most of Wasserman Avenue had never read much 
of Gautier, but it knew the greater truth of the consola- 
tion of the hearth. When Mrs. Shongut waved farewell 
to her husband that greater truth lay mirrored in her 
eyes, which followed him until Rindley’s West End 
Meat and Vegetable Market shunted him from view. 

““Mamma, come in and close the screen door—you 
look a sight in that wrapper.” 

Mrs. Shongut withdrew herself from the aperture and 
turned to the sunshine-flooded, mahogany-and-green- 
velours sitting room. 

“You think that papa seems so well, Renie? At break- 
fast this morning he looked so bad underneath his eyes.” 

Rena yawned in her rocking-chair and rustled the 
morning paper. The horrific caprice of her pores had long 
since succumbed to the West End balm of Wasserman 
Avenue. No rajah’s seventh daughter of seventh 
daughter had cheeks 
more delicately golden 
that fine tinge which is 
like the glory of sunlight 

**Now begin, mamma, 
to find something to 
worry about! For two 
months h- hasn't had a 
heart spell.” 

Mrs. Shongut drew a 
thin-veined hand across 
her brow. Her narrow 
shoulders, which were 
never held straight, 
dropped even lower, as 
though from pressure. 

“He don’t say much, 
but I know he worries 
enough about that sec- 
ond payment coming due 
in July and only a month 
and a half off. I tell you 
I knew what I was talk- 
ing about when I never 
wanted him to buy out 
the Mound City. I was 
the one who said we was 
doing better in little busi- 
ness ” 

Nowbegin, mamma!” 

“| told him he couldn't 
count on Izzy to stay 
down in the business with 
him. I told him Izzy 
wouldn't spoil his white 
hands by helping his 
papa in business.” 

“IT suppose, mamma, 
you think Izzy should 
have stayed down with 
papa when he could get 
that job with Uncle 


Isadore “i 





By FANNIE HURST _ ,..% ier ey 


your Uncle Isadore 
> 


took Izzy? Because 

to a strange book- 
keeper he has to pay more. Your Uncle Isadore is my own 
brother, Renie, but I tell you he ain’t never acted like it.” 

“That’s what I say. What have we got rich relatives 
with a banking house for, if Izzy can’t start there instead 
of in papa’s little business?” 

‘Ya, ya! What your Uncle Isadore does for Izzy, wait 
and see. For his own sister he never done nothing, and for 
his own sister’s son he don’t do nothing neither. You seen 
for yourself, if it was not for Aunt Becky begging him nearly 
on her knees, how he would have treated us that time with 
the mortgage. Better, I say, Izzy should stay with his papa 
in business or get out West like he wants, and where he can’t 
keep such fine white hands to gamble with.” 

Miss Shongut slanted deeper until her slim body was a 
direct hypotenuse to the chair. 

“Honest, mamma, it’s a shame the way you look for 
trouble, and the way you and papa pick on that boy.” 

“Pick! When a boy gambles the roulette and the cards 
and the horses until e 

““When a boy likes cards and horses and roulette it isn’t 
so nice I know, mamma; but it don’t need to mean he’s 


IRMA DEREMEAUX 





a born gambler, does it? Boys have got to sow their wild 
oats.” 

‘Ya, ya! Wild oats! A boy that gambles away his last 
cent when he knows just the least bit of excitement his 
father can’t stand! Izzy knows how it goes against his 
father when he plays. Ya, ya! I don’t need to look 
for trouble; I got it. Your papa, with his heart trouble 
is enough by itself.” 

“Well, we're all careful, ain’t we, mamma? Did I eve 
holler the other night when I thought I heard a burglar in 
the dining room?” 

“Ya! How I worry about the things you should know.” 

Mrs. Shongut had flung wide the windows and pinned 
back the lace curtains, so that the spring alr, cool as water, 
flowed in 


Miss Shongut sprang to her feet and drew her filmy 
wrapper closer about her. 

“Mamma, the Solingers don’t need to look right in on us 
from their dining room.” 

“Say, I ain't got no time to be stylish for the neighbors 
On washday I got my housework to do. Honest, Renie, do 
you think, instead of laying round, it would hurt you to go 
back and make the beds a while? Do you think a girl like 
you ought to got to be told, on washday and with Lizzie 





“Ya, Yal Wild Oats! A Boy That Gambies Away His Last Cent When He Knows 
Just the Least Bit of Excitement His Father Can't Stand!" 























t laundry, to help a little with the houseworl Do 


p | 
mamma; the housework will keep.’ 
Mor day, 


shirtwaists 





hink, Renie, it’s nice 


‘It’s early yet, 


asK you 


‘Early yet, she says! Or with my girl in the 


in the wash, 


in’t too lazy to start now, 





y and you with five it’ 
I ! Your mother a 


e Says. 
Get the 


emme m Kir Place ideas out of 


tell you. 


gston 


your he: tenie. Remember we don’t do nothing but 


look out on their fine white garages: remember business 


t 
ain’t so grand with your papa, neither.’ 
“Now begin that, mamma! 


“T ain’t beginnir 


I know it all by heart.” 





it 
How 


nothing, Renie; but, believe me 


ain’t so nice for a girl to have to be told everything. 





that little Jean Lissman, next door, helps her mother 
ilready, it’s a pleasure to see. | 


“ ” 





You've told me 
Mrs 


“Gimme the b 


her pefore, mamma 





Shongut flung a ross 


sneet a 





right plano, 
room, mam 2 


‘Sweep I never sa 


to spoil 


d enough 


zzy up and 





I got my t 
make the beds.”’ 


Aw, mamma, let him slee p. He don’t have to be down 





intil nine.” 
‘Nine o’clock nowadays young men have got to work! 
Up to five y Ss ago every morning at dark your papa was 
lowntown to see the poultry 
ome i and now at eight 
o'clock my son can’t be woke 
up to go to work Honest, I 
tell you times is changed!” 
*Mamma, the way you pick 
on that boy - 
Mrs. Shongut folded bot} 


gu 
hands ‘r broom in a sol 


atop he 
emn and hieratic gesture; her 
face was full of lines, as though 
time had autographed it many 
times over In a fine hand 

“¢ you 


you 


blame me? Ca 
blame that I 


that boy, with his wild 


an 
me 


about 


ways? That a boy like him 
should gamble away every ce 
of his salary, except when he 
wins a little and buys us 
nonsenses as bracelets! That 


book Keeping 


boy who learnt ‘ 
in an expensive | 


d that with his p 


yUSINeSS SCHOOL, 


a KnOWS ipa 


isiness ain’tso good, shouldn't 


iffer to pay out of his salary 


off 
little board! I tell you, Renie, 
is he goes now, it cant lead to 


no good; sometimes I would do 
almost anything to get him out 
West Not a cent does he offer 

“He only makes a 
‘You know, Renie, 


tle I want his money; 


how lit 
+t 
; Dut that 


he shouldn’t offer to help out 
at home a little—that every 


ent eards and clothes he 


or 


1s it 


I ask you, 


and his 


should spend! 
iny reason him papa 
scenes together until for 
I’m 
nd for papa’s heart so afr 
That a fi r Iz 
should run so wild!” 

Tears lay « 


her voice, 


got 


e neighbors ashamed, 





ne boy like ou 


lose to the surface 


ol and she created a 


sudden flurry of dust, sw eeping 
with 


1 short, swift strokes 





Izzy's not so worse! Give 
me a boy like Izzy, any time, 
to a mollycoddle He’s just 


throwing off steam now 
“Just take up with your wild brother against y 


our old 





parents! Your papa’s a young man, with no heart trouble 
1 lots of money; he afford to have a card-playing 
so t has to have second breakfast alone every mort 





ing! Just you side with your brother!” 

Miss Shongut side-stepped the furniture, which in the 
panicky confusion of sweeping was huddled toward the 
center of the room, and through a cloud of dust to the door 

‘Every time I open my mouth in this family I put my 
foot in it. I should worry about what isn’t my business! 
me and papa never need to 
thing by 


“Well, one thing I can say, 
reproach ourselves that we ain’t done the right 
our childrer 

‘Clean sheets, 

“Yes; 

Her daught 


mamma?” 
iss up the linen she 
narrow aisle of hallway; 


and don’t m Ifs 


er flitted down a 


from the shoulders her thin flowing sleeves floated back- 
ward, filmy, white 

Mrs. Shongut flung open the screen door and swept a pile 
of webby dust to the porch and then off on the patch of grass 














Thin spring sunshine lay warm along the neat terrace Lissman, what a grar ! I 
of Wasserman Avenue. Windows were flung wide to ti incle, of the Isadore Flexner Ba gH I ‘ 
fresh kiss of spring; pillows, comforters and rugs were gi g | e, Mrs. Lissmar iz 
draped across their sills Across the street a negro tv! I te ) Mr SI gu 
an old gunny sack tied apron-fashion about | a he 
turned a garden hose o stretch of asphalt 1 swe H y the } } \" 
away the flood with his broor 4 womar whose air Liss ! Such a } e he } t King 
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scl | er one sh err i Re hem ly re § ‘ 
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“ Jear ' our troubles beg " ‘ 
What Mrs. Shongu e droppec to her, tl i 
Be sure! guise of a whisper 
Ye Sometime, Mrs. Lissma whe Reni } ‘ 
Cx mor NI 5 gu I want you should come over and I read you some 
Go gy, M | Look ‘ ! etters that girl gets fro oung me So ma ! 
get t me ‘ hy . | 
ibout ther ' 

Mrs. Shongut, ye i 
when I ’ } y " 
the noo Jear ey 
tle ote wi at tf 
write to her M iit 
keanything: but what ‘ 
a nen you got a pretty g 

A young man in Peoria 


sc Ot 
“You Stay, Hochenheimer! 


Ain’titeo? Isa 
he went downtown, tha 


seed to 


Ya, ya! Before you 
after such a late spring.’ 
“I say to my Roscoe 
bring up the rubber plar 
“That's right; use * 
man. When they grow 
“Mrs. Shongut, you s 
to my husband, I says, 

‘Such a pretty girl!’ 


pretty girl and such a fine 
** Ach, Mrs. Lissn 
“There 


Renie 
could have h \ 
Mrs Shongut leaned 


If I say so myself 


im,” 


, 
have pleasure out of my 


‘I tell you, if m 
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et s he write ‘ r 
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nguage Mrs Lis mar 
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tme n Renie goes out tl t 
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read ‘er tha how be t 
he write | Cree 
he met hir 
\ t Lt ple M 
Shongut, to have yr | te 
Jeannie, though it make ex 
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But do itl my Renis 
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M I man folded her arms in a shelf across her 
Y d leaned her ample uncorseted figure against the 
| give you right, Mrs. Shongut. Look at Jeannette 
| berger, over on Kingston; every night when me 
ad Mr. Lissman used to walk past last summer, right 
her grand front porch that girl sat alone, like she was 
ied 
I kno 
‘Then, bo« it Birdie Schimm, across the street. Her 
ther pu ow who kee ps a roomer, and look how 


' Down at Rindley’s this morning 


thing was fine enough for that Birdie to buy for her 
ou, Mrs. Shongut, money ain’t everything 


did for hersel 


‘I always tell Renie she can take her place with the 


i 

lalf a day I take Addie to help with the ironing.” 
»u should watch her, Mrs. Lissman; she steals soap.” 

‘hey’re all alike 

\h, the mailman. Always in my family no one gets let- 

ters but my Renie. Look, Mrs. Lissman! What did I tell 


ou? Another one from Cin 
innati. Renie! Renie!’’ Mrs 


of 
7 
oft 





vongut bustled indoors, leav 
ing her broom indolent against 


the porch pillar Renie!” 
‘Yes, mamma.’ 
Letter!’’ Feet hurrying 
down ¢t 


he hall “Letter from 
Cincinnati, Renie.” 

Mamm l, de vou have to 
read the postmarks off my let 
ters? I can read my own mail 
without any help.” 

“ How she sasses her mother! 
Say,for my part, ishould worry 
if you getletters or not. A girl 
that is afraid to give her mother 
a litth pleasure ! 


Mrs. Shongut made a great 


how of dragyving. the room's 
furniture b into place; un 
pinning the lace curtains and 


draping them carefully in their 
folds; drawing chairs across 
the carpet until the casters 
quealed; uncovering the 
piano. At the business of dust 
ng the mantelpiece she lin 
gered, stealing furtive glances 
through its mirror 

Miss Shongut ripped open 
the letter with a hairpin and 
curled her supple figure in a 
roomy curve of the divan. Her 
hair, unloosed, fell in a thick 
black caseade down her back 

Mrs. Shongut redusted the 
mantel, raising each piece of 
bric-A-brac carefully; ran her 
loth across the piano keys, 

ving out a discord; straight ‘ 
ened the piano cover; repol LY=4=~ 
hed the mantelpiece mirror 

Her daughter read, blew the envelope open at its ripped 
end and inserted the letter. Her eyes, gray as dawn, met 
her mother 


he well?” 


You're afraid, I guess, it gives me a little pleasure 


l ow what he has to ay A girl gets a letter from a 
in like Max Hochenheimer, of Cincinnati, and sits like 
ral!’ 
Re folded } elf from the divan and slid to her 
] 
l ew ! 
Knev hat 
He's coming 
Co Wh 
He left Cincinnati last night and gets here this morning.” 
Chis m ng! 
He comes on busine he Says. And at five o'cloc k he 
nat the store and comes home to supper with papa.” 


Supper and a regular washday meal I got! Tongue, 
et-sour and red cabbage! Renie, get on your things 


Honest, if it wasn't too late I would telegraph him I 

t hore 

Get on your things, Renie, and go right down to 
Rindley’s for areast, If you telephone they don’t give you 
weight rhis afternoon | go myself for the vegetables.” 


Excitement purred in Mrs. Shongut’s voice. “Hurry, 


| et lazy to take me out to supper and to a show.” 


“Get on your things, I say, Renie. I'll call Lizzie 
upstairs too; we don’t need no washday, with company 
for supper. Honest, excited like a chicken I get. Hurry, 
Renie!”’ 

Miss Shongut stood quiescent, however, gazing through 
the lace curtains at the sun-lashed terrace, still soft from 
the ravages of winter and only faintly green. A flush 
spread to the tips of her delicate ears. 

“Izzy's got to take me out to supper and a show. I 
won't stay home.” 

“Renie, you lost your mind? You! A young man like 
Max Hochenheimer begins to pay you attentions in ear- 
nest—a man that could have any girl in this town he snaps 
his finger for—a young man what your stuck-up cousins 
over on Kingston would grab at! You—you Ach, 
to a man like Max Hochenheimer, of Cincinnati, she wants 
to say she ain’t home yet!” 

“Him! An old fatty like him! Izzy calls him Old 
Squash! Izzy says he’s the only live Cartoon in captivity.”’ 

“Izzy—always Izzy! Believe me, your brother could 
do better than layin’ in bed, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to copy after Max Hochenheimer.”’ 

“Always running down Izzy! Money ain’t everything 
II like other things in a man besides money— always 
money.” 








“Believe me, he has plenty besides money, has Max 
Hochenheimer. He ain’t got no time maybe for silk socks 
and pressed pants, but for a fine good man your papa says 
he ain’t got no equal. Your brother Izzy, I tell you, could 
do well to mock after Max Hochenheimer—a man what 
made hisself; a man what built up for hisself in Cincinnati 
a business in country sausages that is known all over the 
world.” 

“Country sausages! 

“No; he ain’t got no time for rhymes like that long- 
haired Sollie Spitz, that ain’t worth his houseroom and sits 
until by the nightshirt I got to hold papa back from going 
out and telling him we ain’t got no hotel! Max Hochen- 
heimer is a man what’s in a legitimate business.” 

“Please, mamma, keep quiet about him. I don’t care 
if he ‘s 

“1 tell you the poultry and the sausage business maybe 
ain’t up to your fine ideas; but believe me, the poultry 
business will keep you in shoes and stockings when in the 


poetry business you can go barefoot.” 

“All right, mamma; I won't argue.” 

“Your papa has had enough business with Max Hochen- 
heimer to know what kind of a man he is and what kind 
of a firm. Such a grand man to deal with, papa says. 
Plain as a old shoe— just like he was a salesman instead 
of the president of his firm. A poor boy he started, and 
now such a house they say he built for his mother in Avon- 
dale on the hill! Squashy! I only wish for a month our 
lz A’ | ad his income.” 

“] wouldn’t marry him if 
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“Don’t be so quick with yourself, missy. Just because 
he comes here on a day’s business and then comes out to 
supper with papa don’t mean so much.” 

“Don’t it? Well, then, if you know more about what’s 
in this letter than I do, I’ve got no more to say.” 

Mrs. Shongut sat down as though the power to stand 
had suddenly deserted her limbs. 

“What—what you mean, Renie?” 

“T’m not so dumb that I—I don’t know what a fellow 
means by a letter like this.” 

“Renie!"’ The lines seemed to fade out of Mrs. Shon- 
gut’s face, softening it. “Renie! My little Renie!” 

“You don’t need to my-little-Renie me, mamma; 
I oa 

“Renie, I can’t believe it—that such luck should come 
to us. A man like Max Hochenheimer, of Cincinnati, who 
can give her the greatest happiness, comes for our littl 
girl a 

“~_» 

“Always like me and papa had to struggle, Renie, ir 
money matters you won't have to. I tell you, Renie, 
nothing makes a woman old so soon. Like a queen you 
can sit back in your automobile. Always a man what's 
good to his mother, like Max Hochenheimer, makes, too, 
a grand husband. I want, Renie, to see your Aunt Becky’s 
and your cousins’ faces at the 
reception. Renie—I i 

“ Mamma, you talk like—oh, 
you make me so mad!” 

“Musical chairs they got in 
the house, Renie, what, as soon 


“He's Got it, Izzy. 
I Can Get Ten 
Thousand Out of 
Him if I Got To" 
as you sit on, begin to play 


Mrs. Schwartz herself sat on 
one; and the harder you sit, 
she says, the louder it plays 
Automobiles; a elevator for his 
mother! I— Ach, Renie, 1—I 
feel like all our troubles are 
over. I--Ach, Renie, you 
should know how it feels to be 
a mother.” 

Tears rained frankly dow: 
Mrs. Shongut’s face and she 
smiled through their mist, and 
her outstretched arms would 
tremble. 

“Renie, come to mamma!” 

Miss Shongut, quivering, 
drew herself beyond their react 

‘“*Such talk! Honest, 
mamma, you—you make me 
ashamed, and mad like any 
thing too. I wouldn’t marry a 
little old squashy fellow like 
him if he was worth the mint.” 

“Renie! Re-nie!”’ 

“An old fellow, just because 
he’s got money and a 

“Old! Max Hochenheimer 
ain’t more than in his first 
thirties, and old she calls him! 
When a man makes hisself by 
hard work he ain’t got time to 
keep young, with silk socks and 
creased pants, and hair tonic 
what smells up my house a hour 
after Izzy’s been gone. It ain’t 
the color of a man’s vest, 
Renie—it’s the color of his heart, underneath it. When 
papa was a young man, do you think, if I had looked at 
the cigar ashes on his vest instead of at what was under- 
neath, that I a 

“That talk’s no use with me, mamma.” 

“Renie, you—you wouldn’t do it—you wouldn’t refuse 
him?” 

Her reply leaped out suddenly, full of fire: 

“It’s not me or my feelings you care anything about. 
Every one but me you think about first. What about me? 
What about me? I'm the one that’s got to do the marry 
ing and live with him. I’m the one you're trying to sell 
off like I was cattle. I’m the one! I’m the one!” 

“Renie!”’ 

“Yes; sell me off —sell me off—like cattle!” 

Tears, blinding, scalding, searing, rushed down her 
cheeks, and her smooth bosom, where the wrapper fell 
away to reveal it, heaved with the storm beneath. 

“But you can’t sell me—you can’t! You can’t keep 
nagging to get me married off. I can get out, but I won't 
be married out! If I wasn’t afraid of papa, with his heart, 
I'd tell him so too. I'd tell him so now. I won't be 
married out—I won't be married out! I won't! I won't!” 

Mrs. Shongut clasped her cheeks in the vise of her two 
hands. 

“Married out! She reproaches me yet—a mother that 
would go through fire for her children’s happiness!” 

“Always you're making me uncomfortable that I ain’t 
married yet — not papa or Izzy, but you— you! Never does 

Continued on Page 57 
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SOCIETY ON TO 


TLLVUSTRATEDO BY 


OCIETY the world over is prone to take itself with 
unwarranted seriousness; but, to appreciate fully 
how very serious this taking may be, one should live 

and learn in the solemn city that saw my birth and shaped 
the earlier years of my manhood. Even in this day of 
dollar-worship blood counts there beyond riches, and rever- 
ence for family is far more deeply ingrained than reverence 
for gold 

I have always been inclined to believe that the saving 
grace of a sense of humor spared me—as it must have 
from the hereditary taint; 
for, though I am able to trace my line back with some of 


pared certain of my forbears 


the longest, I have managed, as did my father before me, 
to swim clear of that inner-circle vortex and to regard its 
better-than-thou denizens witha sort of tolerant admixture 
of pity and amusement. 

il dis- 
y father’s part. 
mine had become engaged to be 


One of my earliest recollections bearing on soci 








tinctions is illustrative of this attitude on m 
The fact that a cousin of 


ried to a scion of a prominent society 





family had just 
een announced; and my sisters, who were years older 
than 1, seemed rather impressed by the importance of the 
lliance with the house of Vere de Vere 

Though I could not have been more than seven at 
the time, I recall very distinctly how, from the first, my 
“Now we shall 
Or of using such 
Remember 


connection, 


father lost no opportunity of observing 


have to do as the Vere de Veres do! 





corrections to me as: “‘ Not that way, my son! 
the Vere de Veres!’’—until the new family 
robbed of all its original seeming dignity, became for us 
1) 


all little more than a joke . 


Breaking Into Society Journalism 


ND there was scant subsequent intimacy between our 
41 immediate family and that of the Vere de Veres, though 
He was demo- 
as the years went 
by, spread its contagion throughout his household. So it 
at length, my vocation chosen, I found 
: on the city staff of a local newspaper, society and 
ts interests were utterly foreign to my sympathies. I knew 
ittle of either— and I cared less. The drama, art, literature 
ind sport possessed all my enthusiasm. Yet, through one of 
those inexplicable ironies of fate, sheer accident cast me neck 
and crop into work I loathed. Overnight I became a society 
reporter. In less than a month I was a society editor. 

It is twer ty-odd years since the accident happened that 
had so much to do with the shaping of my professional 


career, and the society branch of journalism was in its 


the bride was my father’s favorite niece 





cratic to a degree, and his democracy 


hanced that when 





infancy. Moreover the morning paper on which I was 


employed was about the most conservative newspaper in 
that very conservative city Had my city editor been on 


t 
nity ld not » he intru “i \ } t 
duty I should not have been intrusted with that momentous 


Here Was a Paper Treating Society as I Had Aiways 
Feit Like Treating It 





PETER NEWELL 


assignment I said so mvse whe was vive 
me and he confirmed r statement whe " 
returned the next day 

It happened that the gentleman in charg: 


sometimes dubbed assistant city editor by cour 
tesy, served five days out of eve ry week as po 
litical reporter, and had no more idea of the 
importance of the task he was commissioning 
me to undertake than had the ten-year-old coy 

ed from the slums. He had found 
a line in the assignment book that read: Assem 
bly Ball— Opera House And as the elderly 


maiden lady who usually looked after weddings 


boy who hai 


and other gala events of the / it monde had been 
ill for the better part of a week, it was up to him 


to have it covered, | one of the regular staff 


It seems that in casting about for the most likely 
candidate he recalled the fact that 1 had ones 
writtc.: a column report of a firemen’s ball 
that particularly pleased some of his political 
friends — and so the ¢ 


le Was Ca 
I rebelled just as far as it was possible to do 
so. I had made it a rule to accept assignments 
unmurmuringly and to fill them conscientiously, 
no matter how repugnant they might be; but 
in this instance I was abundantly conscious of 
my own ignorance, and I knew, too, that I could 
look for little or no help from those high and 
mighty individuals who were in charge of what 
I remembered to have heard called the most 
exclusive society function in the United States 

So long as there was a chance of making good 
I was game; but I had a horror of falling down 
in this case, especially as failure would certainly 
mean complaint from influential quarters and 
might involve the loss of my place on the paper. 

“But, Mr. Lewis,’ I objected 
most punctilious, and the rule was to use Mr. when on 
duty, even though we were Bill and Charlie to each other 
outside office hours 

“You'll get a column,” he thundered back at me—“‘or 
I'll know the reason why. Now get out of here! 4 

And I remember to this day 
which I obeyed. 

It was long before the birth of so-called yellow journal 
ism, and enterprise had its limits. In more modern times 
I might have bribed the orchestra leader to smuggle me in 
with a dumb fiddle or the caterer to marshal me in line 
as one of his waiters; 


in those days we were 


‘I won't be able to get a line.” 


I’m busy 
the quaking heart with 


but at that period getting news by 
such undignified subterfuges was unthought of. Legitimate 
means or none—that was the rule; and no one had ever 
been bold enough to break it. 

rhe seeming hopelessness of the situation appalled me 
in advance; but I was restless to look the land over, and ir 

a cold, driving rain | made my way to the opera house 

as early as eight o'clock 

Save for the fact that an awning was being stretched 

from steps to curb, there was no sign of the impending 
festivity; yet I stood for some minutes watching the 
work in a sort of mad mental effort to draw from this 
insignificant and commonplace incide:t at least a para 
graph of atmosphere. Descriptive writing was what I 
liked best and I had made some little reputation on the 
paper for my ability in that line 

Though I was woefully unsuccessful 





I possessed a knack for spinning « 
out of scant material; and I realized 
plight I could let no single feature 
Then, in a way I could not possibly have fore 
seen, my close observation of the scene repaid me yond 


’ 
expectation. 


_ 
that in my present 
however extraneous, 


escape. 





In a police officer on duty I recognized 
an old acquaintance 

The time at which the earliest guest might be expected 
to arrive was now more than two hours distant, and it 
part to be permitted 


’ 1} 
e a look at the ballroom 


required no great urging on my 
to enter the building and ta 
The auditorium of the opera house I had seen ofter 
enough, but the dance of the ele« 
described as the foyer, a moce i 
second floor over the entrance vestibule. For the occa 
sion this room had beer 
with flowers, and a few minutes of observation gave me 
a vivid picture as to how it 
the orchestra ensconced behind a screen of evergreer 
at one end, the floor was crowded with fair women and 
gallant men gyrating to the dreamy strains of a waltz 
Here certainly was all the material 
needed, and in the writing room o 


given in what was 


large salon on the 





rather elaborately decorated 


would appear when, wit! 


for atmosphere I 





neighboring hotel 
of the scene 


replete vocabulary 





I accomplished as telling a port 


an active imagination and a 





_ 


“You'll Get a Column,"' He Thundered Back at Me —‘‘or 
l’'tl Know the Reason Why" 


could effect 


Save for time, place and the color of the decorati: 
it contained no informative fact from first to last 

even in those da were looked on as the most in 
feature of the news story and 
I remember going back and 


| had not a single one 
tanding from ten 


until nearly eleven at the awning’s side while the rair 


in streams from n imbrella hoping that I might ids 
at least a few of the guest a smothered in w 
they scurried from their carriages to the lighted portal 


a bold request of the doorkeeper for the privilege of 
words with some member of what I think I called the 


committee had been haughtily denied me 





thought of hir somety n and could searcely be 
that he had the right of attendances He was a | 
lawye i friend ) ews editor, on whom he freque 
called, and known to me only thr igh that tact 
Some Unexpected Help 

HAD never met him; but I fancied that my face 
laid a detaining | 1 ! irm and called hi 
He recognized me tantly and halted. I made 
ap log 1 bare Lhe j £ I 
pleaded , tes of his time. He was a good 
In all the intervening years I have met few bette 

Certainly! With pleasure!” he 1. “Com 
me!’ And na the neite ‘ ! Ow il ‘ 
me, | rl wked t ‘ hat me te 
room in which I had tten poor make 

He gave me name es of the 
missed an Assem} ent ri me 
town guest imme 1 de te re ne 
on leader nar 1 «ae ere 
personalitic 

He kne tne et t t t 
forward. He hed | me the | 
dances, which dated { ‘ e ( 
me of the interesting ‘ 
smiled a half-ce e smile 1 he ! ! 
that } 


it, but it was totally lacki In one very important essent 











It was a good piece of work as I remember 
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soon finds society a sort of slavery. I think this will be 


my last Assembly.” And yet he could not have been over 
twenty-nine! 

It was all I could do to keep that derisive smile out of 
my story. I wanted to laugh at the foolish assumption 


hal and patrimonial superiority; but I realized 
duty to my paper was to give the 
uncolored and leave the comment to the writers of 
And, as a consequence, that pleased those who 
were Society pronounced it the only real 
description of an Assembly that had ever appeared in print. 
I'he owner of the paper complimented me in person. Lewis 
declared he had discovered my forte. And my astonished 
city editor intimated that should the illness of the elderly 
maiden lady who did the weddings prove to be her last it 
would entail no misfortune on the paper. 

All in vain were my protests that the result was an 
accident, pure and simple, and that I should be sure to fall 
down on the next society assignment given me. Two days 

iter occurred the most important wedding of the winter. 
My lawyer friend was an usher and I covered it with fly- 
ing colors. At least five times in the succeeding fortnight 
called on to do work of this character and each time 
I was suc I should have been glad to fail, but my 
conscience would not permit me to shirk 
to stumble on a 


ol patriare 
that, a8 a reporter, my 
j 


editorials 


most concerned. 


cessful. 


ind I seemed always 
means of achievement. 

Aside from my inherited lack of sym- 
pathy with the exclusives and their exclu- 
siveness, I felt that this line of endeavor 
was not worthy of a man. I considered 
it woman’s work. On the other papers 
it was handled by women or effeminate 
young men who got their news through 
a ragged-edge connection with the elect. 
So, if I was able to get any satisfaction 
whatever from the employment, it was 

wholly through knowing that 
did least a shade better 
than it had ever been done before. 

And then the possibility that my city 
editor had suggested actually happened 
the elderly maiden lady died. The news 
reached the office early one morning and 
I was sent for 


gleaned 


what ] was at 


at noon of that same day 
by the managing editor. 

He told me he had decided to inaugu- 
rate a department and he 
going to put me in charge of it at a small 
advance in salary. 

I should be required to keep track of 
all events worthy of extended treatment 
and to cover them in what he called my 
wn vivid yet dignified way; but, in ad- 
dition to this, I must provide for each 
issue from a quarter to half a column of 
two to six line society notes or 
items of a personal nature—giving the 

society folk, announcing 
the dates of forthcoming 
, dinners, 


society 


was 


‘ 
irom 


movements of 
engagements, 
weddings, dance and so on, 

Once more I pleaded my weakness. How was I to get 
uch notes as he required? I knew of no sources of supply. 

‘I'll give you some,” he returned; and he handed me a 
list of half a dozen names and addresses. ‘‘ These are friends 
of ’s,”’ he said, naming the owner of the paper. “He 
has arranged with them to let you see their engagement 


books. Whatever they know that is suitable for publication 
they will give you; but you must be careful not to let 
iny one of them learn that you get news from any of 


others secrecy as 


absolutely 


to your sources of information is 


imperative.” 


Novelties in Society Journalism 


yw 1 GH I did not appreciate the fact at the time, it was 
not L learned that ‘s list was made 
part, of names of persons who did not belong 
older families, but were of the class known as climb- 
ers. Nearly all of them, however, were particularly well- 
informed concerning the set they emulated; and I very 
overed that one of their pet ambitions was to 
appear in the paper in juxtaposition with a Vere de Vere 
or some other of the more ancient and honorable coterie. 

As may be imagined I could exercise very little discrim- 
the news I printed. The sheep and the goats 
were herded together in the society column of the paper. 
rhe goats were pleased, and if the sheep were annoyed they 
regarded it as beneath their dignity to complain. 

Before the minor paragraphs had been running a month 
L had litth Each mail brought me 


letters of information, and at least tifty families had included 


ery long before 
up, for the most 
to the 


soon dis 


ination in 


need to seek my news, 





the paper in their mailing list for cards of invitation to all 
functions, major and minor. 
I was now a full-fledged society editor; and, having found 


that ali 


bewat 


at escape only plunged me deeper, I 
myself to what seemed the inevitable 
a little while taking a certain degree of 


my efforts 
to reconcile 


ind found myself in 





pride in my work. Every morning I served to our readers 
what I somewhat ingenuously described to my intimates 
as society on toast, without in the least realizing that the 
society was woefully wanting in seasoning and that the 
toast was dry and unbuttered. 

About this time the managing editor discovered that 
names were a mighty lever in lifting the circulation. My 
department appeared to him the logical instrument for 
most of the gathering, and he lost no time in impressing on 
me the importance of adding to every reported function 
as full a list of the guests as could possibly be obtained. 
Hitherto my work had been comparatively easy, but this 
rule so enormously augmented my labor that eventually 
I was forced to ask for an assistant whose sole duty should 
be the garnering of ‘“‘among those present.” My request 
was readily granted, and from that time on names became, 
indeed, one of the chief features of the paper. 

We had been pioneers in this as in the daily society para- 
graphs; but the other local sheets were not long in falling 
into line. Some of the afternoon journals lifted our lists 
bodily; but it Was reserved for one of them to discover 
what its editor evidently believed must add greatly to the 
drawing power of the feature. In a moment of inspiration 
he jotted down a list of twenty or more flattering adjectives 





My Picture of the Young, Natty Man-About:Town Was Shattered to Atoms 


by means of which he made a complimentary description 
of each feminine guest practically automatic. 

One at a time, each in its turn, the adjectives were 
inserted. Discrimination had no part in the process. The 
first lady on the list was always beautiful; the next, charm- 
ing; the third, graceful—and so on. That a pompous old 
dowager was as often as not characterized as dainty, while 
a fragile, fair little maid in her first season appeared as 
stately or regal, were flaws in the hit-or-miss method, to be 
sure; but they were not permitted to weigh against what 
in the editorial mind was a time-saving stroke of genius for 
the making of friends. 

Nor was the fact that on the list was an adjective sus- 
ceptible of inviting invidious comparison ever detected, so 
far as I know, by the self-satisfied inventor; though I 
heard more than one laugh among amused readers of the 
paper over the virtuous Mrs. Jones-Robinson, or the vir- 
tuous Mrs. Somebody Else. Indeed, among a certain coterie 
of clubmen it was a part of every afternoon’s amusement 
to pick out the ladies of their acquaintance to whom this 
particular adjective was equivocally applied. 

The next development of the name-list was one that 
added to it a mildly colorful interest. My young-woman 
assistant suggested it herself after seeing it in one of the 
metropolitan dailies. It was the addition, wherever fea- 
sible, to the names of the women guests, of a line or two 
concerning their gowns and jewels. Usually each name so 
dignified was given a brief paragraph by itself, in this 
fashion: 

Mrs. Jonathan Oldbody 


Miss Blossom Budd 
Mrs. Will Goitte 


black velvet and diamonds 
white lawn and blush roses 
pink satin and point lace, with pigeon-blooc rubie 


There was, I recall, some demur at first over the adop- 
tion of this innovation. Our paper, as I have said, was 
about the most conservative of the eight or ten dailies pub- 
lished in a distinctly congervative city; and it was feared 
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that such a radical step might meet with disfavor, espe- 
cially if, by any mischance, errors were allowed to creep 
into the reports. 

Nevertheless it was finally decided to give it a trial. We 


had occasional complaints, as a matter of course; but it 
was generally well received, and before long we began to 
get letters before each important event containing accurate 
and authoritative information as to what would be wort 
by each individual member of the writer's family. Nor 
were all these letters from climbers. On the contrary the 
established families seemed just as anxious to appear 
correctly gowned and jeweled as did those with insecure 
footing on the first rung of the social ladder. 

Indeed, it was not very long before I learned that within 
the first-family set there was a group of persons whose 
inclinations leaned toward the spectacular, and who were 
never better pleased than when being exploited by the 
press. As time went on I made a number of acquaintances 
in this clique and profited considerably thereby. 

Meanwhile all over the country society was becoming 
more and more a journalistic feature. So-called personal 
journalism was still in its swaddling clothes, but it was 
growing lustily. Already two sensational dailies had 
appeared in New York, and the local afternoon paper in 

my own city of which I have spoken—the 
paper of the adjectives—was doing its 
a cheap way to follow in their 





best in 
footsteps. 

Occasionally now there came to my 
knowledge news stories of society folk 
that my paper would not have 
touched with the proverbial forty-foot 
pole, and these I dispatched to one or 
other of the two New York sheets which 
were avid for everything of the sort —the 
more lurid the better. 


own 


New Connections 


N THIS way I was able to make ar 

appreciable addition to my income 
which was further augmented after a while 
by special commissions from those papers 
for long Sunday articles, by means of 
which they hoped to gain an introduction 
into my home city for their Sunday issues 

The first of these, I remember, treated 
of the Society Belles of the town; and | 
was requested to furnish as many photo- 
graphs as possible. In the effort to make 
the article comprehensive it was necessary 
for me to call in the assistance of some of 
my society acquaintances, who readily 
supplied me with a volume of interesting 
matter; but society had not yet been ed- 
ucated up to seeing its portraits in the 
newspapers and I failed almost utterly ir 


/ ; : 
dow Vins : getting the desired photographs. 


An article on our local equestriennes 
followed; but the most was 
one dealing with our rich women. Per 
sonally I knew little of the history of those who possessed 
fortunes in their own right; and I was a little despairful until 
I chanced to think of a certain physician included in that 
first list of the amenable provided by my paper's owner. 
From hints I had gathered I judged him to be a sort of 
social encyclopedia, and I was not mistaken. 

Neither he nor his wife had been born to the purple, but 
they lived in a fashionable neighborhood; they doted on 
the rich and aristocratic, and had Thackeray been a local 
author he must certainly have included both in his Book 
of Snobs. Nevertheless the doctor was a kindly disposed 
gentleman, a little proud of his society knowledge; and he 
willingly gave up to me at least two hours of his time. 

In order that we might miss no one worth mentioning 
he produced an élite directory and went over it from the 
first page to the last, gleaning one name after another 
and rattling off with certain assurance the financial story 
of each, estimating her present wealth, revealing its origin, 
and detailing the elements that entered into its growth. So 
long was the article when I completed it, notwithstanding 
it might have served as a model of condensation, that 
the Sunday editor found it necessary to print it in two 
installments. 

About this time there had come into existence in New 
York a society weekly. Working hard from almost any 
hour of the morning until all hours of the night in my little 
provincial city, I had not so much as heard of it, until on a 
certain afternoon, returning to my office, I found a message 
awaiting me from the local correspondent of the then lead- 
ing metropolitan daily. He wished me to call on him at my 
earliest convenience. 

Scenting a fresh connection I went at once. His office 
was less than a hundred yards away; but in the taking of 
that short walk I turned a corner that had much to do with 
the shaping of my whole subsequent career. 

“While in New York yesterday,” said the correspond 
ent, “I met an old friend of mine who is now editing a litth 


successful 


society paper. He asked me to recommend some one who 
could furnish him 
you.”” He 


scrap of paper 


matter trom here and I recommended 


address on a 


turned to his desk and scribbled an 


“Write to him 


and find out what he wants. 
He’s a good fellow and he treat you right.” 


I thanked him for recommending me, returned to my 


office and wrote at once. Then I sent an office bey out to 
er. I shall 


found, it had a sting 


see whether he could get me a copy of the p 


call it the Wasp because, a I 


as its most important feature, but principally because that 








oor! 


was not and is not its name. The boy found it and I looked 
it over critically. 


Its outer appearance to be ratl 


the inside text was a revelatior 


r against it; but 


t 
Used as I was to handling 


society folks with gloves—and ve ry daintily at that the 
cutting sarcasm, the scathing irony, the pepper, the ginger, 
the vitriol sprinkled over every page see med to me most 
refreshing. I was young and I took most things—this 
among them—at as e valuation. All I thought of was 









as I had always felt 
It laughed at it. But 
it. It showed the hol- 


y-proud pretension 


that here was a pi 
like treating it yet had never dared 
it did more than that— it 


lowness of its purse-proud 


iper tr gy societ\ 
iper tre: iZ Society 








Two days later I received a most cordial answer to my 





letter. The editor was an Englishman; and, anomalous as 
it may seem, he had a very keen sense of humor I wish 
I had that letter still, that I might quote some of its 
epigrams concerning the conventionalism of society in my 


lad 
any detailed 


He did not have to gi 
he said. He wanted me to 
I found New York written of He added 
New Yor 


His letter seemed mos 


home city 


e me 





structions, write of my held as 
my latchstring is always out 
i 


r,and | determined to get 





the stuff } 


I realized, though, that 


ld not afford to be 


»wanted at all haz: 





one who furnished to such a radical wee kly 
From my could 
familiar with 


nown as the 


al matter own knowledge I 
I must get it from some one 
ind, at the 


I could trust with my secret. 


write very little 
l 


legendary lore same time, from some one 
| 


Facing Criminal Libel Charges 


Fen I had taken up the likely and the unlikely, one 
after the other, only to discard them all, I caught a 
subconscious suggestion. There flashed back to me that 
first Assembly Ball story, and I wondered why I had not 
thought of my young lawyer friend before. I went to him 
at once and stated the situation frankly. 

“T’ve about given up society,”” he 
know what is going on; but if you'll find the pegs I'll find 
the old stories to hang on then - 

On the following Monday afternoon 


said, “ 


and scarcely 


I took him a batch 
of clippings from my own paper. The sluebloods were 


giving a ball on Wednesday night. He gave me a delicious 








story about old Blueblood’s bachelor days. Mention of 
the fact that Mrs. Golightly had just returned from 
Europe st to him some never-printed facts about 
her divorce from her first husband. And so it went. I left his 


ake home society 


otficewith a dozen paragraphs that woul 
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I Made a Rapid Apology and Laid Bare the Situation eveTral 0+ 





sit up and take notice 
and some of it tear its hair 
Week after week thi 


process was repeated. M 


personal friends were me 


tioned occasionally, as to 
omit them altogether 


might have in itsell al 


forded at 


gerpost Ind 


referred to them offer 
sively—the mildest kind 
of joke sufficing. So far 
as I know I was never 
suspected, though I cor 
tinued the work tor D- 


ward of 
Accur: 


4 
watchword 


three years. 
cy was my 
I prided 


self on adhering closely to 





fact, and if any complaint 


reached the office it was 
not passed on to me. To 
this rule, however, there 
was one—and, if my mem 
ory serves, only one ex 
ception; but it was rather 


an ay palling one and, save 


for an act of Providence, 
would probably have « 
tailed serious results 

The Wasp was a 


limited circulation; and, though it 


ore or more of distin« tly libelous paragraphs weet kly, no 


comparatively new venture, with a 


must have averaged a 
one seemed to take it seriously enough to hale it into court. 
It owned nothing but good will—and, as may 
it had little enough of that; so that a suit 
could not have proved especially remunerative 

When, however, a story of mine appeared concerning a 


? Imagined, 


for damages 


certain scion of a family that was par excellence the first 


and foremost family in my city, with a name that was 
synonymous with all that aristocracy in America implies, 
he rose in his just wrath and charged libel of the criminal 
variety The editor, having been admitted to bail, promptly 
wrote me for my authority, and I as promptly sought 
my lawyer friend to learn where I could find the necessary 


corroborative detail. all seri 


Fancy my dismay when ir 
ousness he téld me that I had been guilty of a slight yet 
important error! 

My confession of error was abject, but it 


In extenuation of my fault 


served no whit 
’ My editor faced an indictment 
without the shadow of a defense, and only a miracle could 
save him from a prison sentence 

On one plea or another the case was from time 
adjourned, but the day came at length when, 
legal resource of the editor’s counsel exhausted, trial wa 
imperative 
my careless error I was weighed down by 


to time 


witl ever 


Conviction seemed certain, and on account of 
remorse 
The clerk of the court called the case 


moved forward to the bar, n 


and the accused 


commiserating eyes on him. 


so deep 


SO Intent was my gaze, 


my self-reproach, that I was 
inconscious of the fact tl 
the district attorney is OF 
his feet, addressing the yurt 
ad, sepulchral tone The 
idden excited buzzing 
imong those about me rouse 
that some sort 
id been sprung 
is all interest 





tio,.”’ concluded 
he prosecutor, airing his 
fall I 


to dl 


t 
Latir ** the 


questior 


must ask your honor miss 


tne complaint 

Amazed, I turned to my 
nearest neighbor for enlight 
enment. The complainant had 


died that 


belore the cor 


morning—an hour 
vening of the 


! My editor was free 


court 


It is perhaps worthy of mer 





tion here that throu 
affair he had refrained from re 
proaching me. He ar 





to appreciate the invitation to 


serious mistake that the very 





character of his p ‘iodical pre 
ented and, though he cau 
oned care in the future, he 
eemed to feel that my remorse 
was poignant en ithout 
idding his censure 


From that time on I exe 
creased vigilance to 


tatement and 





asions, becuuse 
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mask ol t that is to 
short stories, usi gy unrea imes and injecting Wv nt i 
conve illo ind atmosphere, though the plots were tua 


recognized, but 


npt to fit the 


one must nave verve 
boot to | i 


e paper was never brought to bool 


lof a case, however, in whi tt 
very method was used to extort money from one t! 
leading fina ‘ % the count A Wall Street writer 
cog! int of an episode of a romantic nature in the e 
the magnate, used the hief features of the affair a ! 
foundation for a short story l im confident he d ti 
ill innocence he idea simply appealed to him as avai 
able for such a purpose and he used it, little dreaming tt 
it would work any harm. 


The Methods of Society Journals 


>! iblisher of the magazine to which it ws ipmitte 
however, saw possibilities in the manuscript unimagined 
by t ‘ 


he writer. He accepted it, h 
fiy 





1d it put in type and s 





proofs to the ancier referred to As he expected, the 
recipient at once recognized himself in the chief charact 
ind ¥ terr tricken at the thought of the sto pul 
catior He offered to | the stor tstood. Ay ‘ 
it was generall inderstood to be one of ve figure wi 
irranged ia check passed. In due time the aut! Wa é 
paid at the regular rates of that magazine; but the sto 
never appeared 

It will be seen from what I have said of n wre 
sponae € h the Wasp that i getting matter ! 
together different method had to be used from that 


newsgathering for the dai paper tl 


this variance holds good to this da 





















daily newspaper goes bold to headqu , 
No matter what the ise, his first search is for the princi 
pals; and where a dispute is involved it ent o 
him to get both sides of the areument 

Phe wiety paper of the type | have me ye 
ever, aoe not and cannot expect its contributors to! how 
this course. Almost invariably they work behind a scree 
a d the bye of their paragra get their 
tion of pul t usually uncherished, t me a} 
term-—tfrom the printed page On the d there 
tain restrictive rules. Contemplated d ree fori t ‘ 
are never mentioned save when the libelant n ‘ lire 
statement Ordinarily it is the rule to await the fil 
the libel before touct ng the ibject il a { t? 
societ weer hich 18 a law unto itse 

all its stages is openly discussed 

Rattling from ambush the dry bones of old society skel 
tons had the effect of achieving for the W ! ‘ 
circulat t Society fol} th fe ‘ 
vere reading the paper the h it must be ‘ ed 

1 it more secretly than op Mock wask than 
eager interest to see whose turn had é bee ed 
ind stean g on the grill; and freque | ’ - 
mv hand to tl } t hon ¢ et 
highly seasone j I tl rovided wee 
fresh COOKE t tele t} y that ‘ hee 
each mort y he ylun of iid , ‘ 

Phe success of the Wasp natura ad ens 
ind other cet eeklut had ire bent 
New Yorh Argu that more fli ere to be } } 
hon } ‘ +} t} 
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HORT time ago, if you reckon in 


j 
[ enturies, Joshua issued a peremp- 


tory order to Old Sol, who meekly 


ry I concede this to be something of . 
It has been surpassed, however. 
as only yesterday that a Scandi- 
n gentleman sat down one winter day 


{ made some marks on a piece of paper. 
When he finished the sun was going down 
across the snow; the shutters 
eredinthe icy wind; thefire, neglected, 
i gone out and the room was bitter cold. 
Hut the heart and soul of the Scandinavian 
tleman were aflame. He scorned more 
iterial warmth. He took the marks he 


had made to the plano. 


"hen as his fingers touched the keys the 
mm grew balmy. It became fragrant with 
t breath of newborn violets. Brooks 
ighed. Birds sang. Butterflies flashed 
the sunlight 4 million lovers met and 
ing and kissed —for spring had come 
Now Joshua merely arrested the sun's 
tentio for a few hours. The Scandi 


ian gentleman turned the sol&r system 





Joshua failed to establish, for the benefit 





f a skeptical age, a proof of his accom- 
plishment. The Scandinavian gentleman 
is left the marks he made that winter 
day behind him. They are called Opus 43, 


Number 6. Their magic is undiminished. 
It was used quite recently by Leopold 
Viadimar Sezercrow, of Hungary. The 
cts-in the case are as follows: 
Leopold came to New York in the month 
January. In the good ship Deutschland 
he had a safe passage and a fearful case of 
He disembarked feebly and 
tared about him in bewilderment. 


nai de me? 


lo have the hero land and stare in be- 
ilderment is the time-hallowed beginning 
of the immigrant story. Let me hasten to 
that Leopold was not an immigrant. 
hough he had come to the United States 
fortune, and would work with 
his hands to accomplish it, he lacked a cer- 
tain aroma that is the olfactory guaranty 


to seek his 


ol the Simon-pure immigrant. 
Leopold, therefore, was only a pianist. 
He id been decoyed from Budapest by 
Max Blurmschein, impresario and agent, 
d his look of bewilderment was occa- 
yned by the absence of Blumschein from _) | 


e scene of his arrival 

His illness had kept him in his state- 
He had become 
vequainted with none of his fellow pas 
engel and he now stood alone in the midst of a shrieking 
babble of greetings, no word of which he could understand. 


1] 


At jast he thought of Blumschein’s letter in his pocket. 


room during the voyage 


He move lowly to the pier entrance and found the driver 
of a taxicab He pointed to the letterhead, climbed 
dejectedly into the taxicab and was whirled away. 


\ few moments later Max Blumschein looked up from 

e framing of a subtle contract 
Vow vat de hell do you vant »” he snapped 

\ card was laid on his desk. He gazed at it a moment 

Lieber Gott!’ he said at last. “I forgot him gomblete. 

rom dese tamn’ interrubtions; all de time 


ici ath Gomes f 
id's interrubtions—interrubtions! If I gollegt von idea 
gether, in gomes somebody und sgatters id. Vy are you 
tanding dere mit your mouth open? Show him in, addle- 
Mit 
Leopold wa hown in. He was still suffering from 
sickness. His pale face was paler than usual. His dark 
eyes were black caverns of woe. Blumschein noted these 
mptom wit! ipproy il 
Disbebtic!”’ he thought. ‘‘ He can play dingsin F minor. 
De press ager d vill call his bellyache a segred sorrow.” 
\loud he said len tousand pardons, my dear Meesder 
‘ Meesder er | meestoog your goming by von 
1 t'oughd it was to-morrow yed. Ten tousand par- 


{ 
und veleome to Ameriga! You vill haf a splendid 
‘ Nefer have I seen handsomer billing dan has been 
ready for you in Glevelant, Zinzinnadi, Shigawgo, 
| have pud you out as Vladimar, drop 
ping —er-——de lasd hame, as vas done in Vienna. Haf you 
egured aggommodations in New York yed?” 

Leopold smiled wanly 





1 speak no Engl * he said in French 


Her Music Was to 
Set New York Afire. 
Chief Croker 
and His Band 

Had Pound No 


Trouble in Controt- 










So Far, 


French was beyond Blumschein. He bellowed for 
“Feligs!’’ who duly appeared to act as interpreter. 

Blumschein became more and more delighted with his 
new virtuoso as the interview progressed. Leopold, lean- 
ing back in his chair, with half-closed eyes, agreed wearily 
to everything suggested. 

“‘Never haf I handled an ardisd mit such an ideal dis- 
bosition,”’ thought the agent; but he came presently on 
asnag. “‘Haf him sign dis abbreciation of de Veelman 
piano, Feligs, before I take him to his hodel,”’ said Blum- 
schein, dipping pen in ink. 

The interpreter explained. Leopold opened his eyes and 
answered briefly. 

“*He says he never heard of it,” said the interpreter. 

“Tell him— vot of id?” directed Blumschein. ‘Tell him 
he geds five hundred gash for id 

“He says,” came the interpretation, “that he does not 
lie for five hundred dollars.” 

“Gott !"’ exploded Blumschein. ‘Tell him he is now in 
Ameriga. Tell him de gustom here is differend. Tell him 
he is tamn’ lucky to get so much for von lie!” 

Leopold, however, shook his head; and this should have 
prepared Blumschein for what happened later. 

After three recitals in New York, the last of which was 
a triumph, the young Hungarian went en tour. Thanks to 
the New York critics and the expert press agent furnished 
by Blumschein, many came to hear the great Vladimar, 
with the secret sorrow and soulful eyes. 

** Py Gott!” said Blumschein as he checked over the paid 
admittance sent to him from St. Louis. “Ve'll make de 
long-haired Bole look sig before ve’re done yed.” 

In Kansas City Leopold stepped into melting slush up 
to his ankles. By the time he reached Chicago his eyes and 
nose were matched ina Marathon. The Windy City, true 
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to her name, urged the contestants o1 
Leopold became more interested in 
letics thaninthe Chopin E Minor Concer 
He decided not to play at Orchestra Hall 
that night. 

“Come on, old scout!” urged the anx 








ious press agent. “Showsome pep! There’ 
eight thousand in the house if there’s a 
dime! Let's get this coin while the getting’s 
good. What’s a little cold?” 

Leopold peered at the big black plano. 
It had a menacing look. The rippling hum 
of the tuning orchestra seemed a part ol 
the roaring in his head 

““No can do,” he said briefly. He turne 
up his coat collar, turned on his heel, and 


went back to the hotel. 





Leopold's cold laid steady siege to him 
The enemy camped in his chest and head 
They rushed troops up and down his spine 
and sent icy skirmishers to his hands and 
feet. He lost three recitals in C 
got to Detroit somehow, ar 
the Detroit Opera House, burning and 
shivering by turns. 

“They’re all out there,”’ the press agent 
told him—‘ Mr. and Mrs. Packard, Miss 
Chalmers, and all the little Fords. Now 
fly at it!’ 

Leopold flew at the terrific Variations 
on a Theme of Paganini’s, by Brahms. 
When he finished they “tore the house 


down,”’ as the press agent put it; but 


licago, but 





1 was driven to 








“butchair” and would pl: 

“Why, kid, it was swell!” said the pre 
agent. “Listen to ’em!”’ 

“‘Ba-ad,” said Leopold. “R-rottan! No 
tawch; no tone; no nutting!”’ 

That ended his tour. He went back to 
New York the next day. Blumschein, after 
frenzied ple adings, canceled Cleveland, 
Buffalo and Boston, with tears in his eyes 

Leopold waited in New York for two 
recitals he was to give in the latter part of 
March. Hiscold grew better, but hesuffered 
from homesickness. From his fifth year on 
he had spent most of his waking hours ata 
plano. He knew little of his fellow men. 
His shy musician’s soul fled deep within 
him at contact with these brisk Americans. 
At a reception where he was supposed to 
roar, the press agent watched his more 
than agony from behind some potted palms 
and pror ounced him a “‘bum mixer!” 

One night he passed the blazing sign of 
a Hungarian restaurant. A longing to hear 
his native tongue turned him back and 
drew him within. The café’s interior proved more modest 
than its flamboyantsign. From every side, however, came 
words that Leopold could understand. He ordered hi 
dinner, gave a sigh of contentment, and beamed about him. 

Seated at a piano, her hands folded in her lap, was a girl. 
She chanced to be looking his way. As their eyes met 
Leopold experienced an extraordinary sensation. For an 
instant it lasted; then her glance traveled past him wit} 
tired indifference. Leopold seemed to have taken some 
swift elixir which was sending warm and tingling waves 
through his veins. 

From that moment he watched her surreptitiously, half 
fearful, half hoping she would look at him again. She 
failed to do so. She played MacDowell’s To a Water Lily 
instead. Leopold shuddered. 

She played twice more before he left, but never looked 
his way again, though he spent an hour over his dinner. 

He dined at the restaurant the next three evenings 
Nothing happened. On the fourth evening the table near 
her was already taken by a red-haired man with a beard 
This alarmed him. By cunning questions he drew from 
the waiter that through a conference with the proprietor 
he might reserve any table he wished. 

Leopold summoned his courage and the proprietor. 

Yes; he might have the same table every night. Which 
table did he prefer, and at what hour? 

Leopold looked about the room as though making a 
selection. At last, not meeting the proprietor’s eye, he 
decided on the one in the corner near the piano. He 
blushed slightly when it was promised to him for seven 
o'clock each evening. 

Would the proprietor join him ina glass of kimmel? 

The proprietor would, and did, and talked of Hungary 
and of Leopold’s own beloved Budapest. 




















On Friday night a wonderful thing happened As he 


took his seat she was staring at the keyboard, her hands, as 


is her « 





istom, loided in her lap 














Leopold had not seen h lor twenty-three hours He 
was assuring hir sell that her profile had not char | 
vhen she looked up so suddenly that he had no time to 
lrop his eyes. He had the same delicious shock he had 
treasured in his memory; then—dreadful to behold !—she 
irowned 

Leopold gre w red with shame Instantly her frow ils- 
appeared rhe corners of her mout! ited in the laintest 
vu smiles she bare a. odde | 

Leopold, while getting back t is hote was all but r 
over by a truck She had noticed |} ! She had bowed 
to him! 

\ few nights later he did a deed of consummate daring 
He waited until she had left the ile, then asked the pre 
prietor about her. He learned th ike Tommy Tucker, 
she played for her suppe fe r breakfast; that she 
gave lessons o the plano, and that she w i good ¢ 
Leopold did not doubt it 

Did the proprietor Know her addr The proprietor 
looked searchingly into Leopold’s face 

“I wish,” explained Leopold, “‘to have instr ul ol 
the piano.” 

rhe proprietor’s fat, moist fingers closed o ‘ ld’s 
siender hand 

You are sure of that, my son: 
On the honor of a Hungarian,” said Leopold 

“Good!” said the proprietor. I will give you the 
address.” 

im 
MISS DELLA HICKS was ti ead before the 
4 irowning tace ol Beethov e had ist 
tacked up on the studio wall. I say studio, following the 
precedent of Miss Hicks, who thus referred to her apart 
ment 

Speaking without enthusiasm, it was a second-floor bach 
room in need of plaster, wall paper d more light. Its 
one window was now staring at the contortions of a red 


of gray wool socks with white heels 
ind toes da limp white shirt cf the 
bolied variety, strung On a wire in the 
ourt belo 

It numerate the 





tte the piano. It 
as of Oak, With a 
pen Keep It In it 
pres of a monthly 





! A 
rental Was a probiem 


Miss Hicks had 


laced many prob 


lems since leaving Utica, Ohio 
Spurred on by the enthusiasm of her 
fellow townsmen, her journey to the 
aryer ti Ya ot il incendiary chara 
ter. Her music was to set New York 
fire. Sofar, Chief Croker and his band 
had found no trouble in controlling 
the hla 


Having assured herself that Mr 
despite his frown, was 
ridding to the studio’s atmosphere, 
Miss H ‘(S tnought ol luncheor 
When one is twenty-two the appetite 





koned with. 


had found this fact to be 


i¢ 
one of her 


problems 


She proceeded to solve it on this 
occasion by assembling on the table 
hree macaroons and a stick of milk 
hocolate. She was busy with a tea 
kettle when the boards in the hall 


floor creaked the announcement of a 
Miss Hicks set 


teacup on the th 


visitor. a chipped 
table as there came a 
nocking at the door. 
Come!” she said 

Leopold stood in the doorway. 


“Well?” said Miss Hicks. 


Leopold said nothing. He had been 
walking round and round the block 


His arrival at her door 


ior two nours 


should be mentioned with the doings 
of David, Horatius, Charlotte Corday 
nd Barney Oldfield. It left him 
ncay able of further effort. 


Miss Hicks had been regarding him 


} * } ] + 
ik, almost boyish look that 





vas peculiarly her own 
“T’ll thank you to 


he said at last 





lose that door,” 


For the second time Leopold turned 
red under her eyes. Since his 


hery 
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ECONOMY AND EREICIENCY JIN 
THE KEDERAL GOVERNMENT 








iu 
h} ARLY in my Admini 
tration Mr. MacVeagh, 
4 Secretary of the Trea 
ir instituted expert investigation into the 
methods pursued in his Department, with a view to 
heir betterment. In this work he had the active 
1 efficient aid of Mr.Charles D. Norton, an assist 
ecretary ecret MacVeagh was able tosave 
1 million ¢ : vear by his changes and to 
educe the numbe en ployes by four hundred, 
thout discharging one He did this by not 
ling vacancies normally occurring 
While I was engaged in the effort as President 
t down ¢ mates I transferred Mr. Norton to 
t! position ol retary to the President. He had 
ot only this experience under Mr. MacVeagh but 
had, before entering the Trea ury Department, 
ome familiar with the working of privately sup 
ted municipal bureaus of research established 
etect the waste of municipal funds and to point 
it proper business methods of avoiding it 
At Mr. Norton’ uggestion I secured from 


(‘oners . in June, 1900, an appropriation of one 


hundred tho ind do ‘To enable the Presi 








nt more clfectivel to inquire into the methods 
eting publi bu 3s, with a view to 
rat r mn and changing old methods so ; 

obtain greater efficiency and economy therein, 

d to ascertain and recommend to Congress what 

hange 1 law may be necessary to carry into 

et such results of his inquiry as cannot be 
irried into effect by executive action alone.” 





A preliminary inq was begun under Mr 
Norton's direction, with a view to deciding, first, 


ww such a great task should be undertaken to 


ke it most effective Prior to that time one 
hundred and one special investigations of the 
Administration had been made by Congre es, be | 
it hundreds of other carried on by standir ¥ 
ol it ter M mes the amount I requested 
d been spent in such inquiries. Much informa 
on had been developed that could be used for 
mpaign purpose but little change had been 
nade in administrative method The financial 
d accounting methods introduced in the Administration 
President Washington were still in use From October, 
0, to March, 1911, about twelve thousand dollars was 
pet developing a plan for conducting the inquiry, at 
hich time | went to Congress and asked that the appro- 
tion be extended until July, 1912, and that seventy- 
‘ ) d dollars be added, which was done. 


The Efficiency and Economy Commission 


[ TNDER the plan proposed I organized a Commission of 
Efficiency and Economy, and secured the services of 
tt folk ny comnussioner 
Mr. Frederick A. Cleveland was made chairman. For 
ims he had been conducting work in reorganization and 
ision of methods and procedure in large corporations, 
oth publie and private, and he had assisted Mr. Norton 


e pre minary nquiry 
Dr. Fra 1, Goodnow was one of the best-known 
} on adi rative law and had participated in 
e framing of codes such as the charter of New York 
e } ervice on the commission he has been special 
i rr on administrative law to the President of China, 
i has become president of Johns Hopkins University. 
Mr. William F. Willoughby had been in the Government 
' twenty “ars, having held such positions as Seere- 
st ind etary of the Treasury of Porto Rico; 
1 at this time he w Assistant Director of the Census 
Bureat 
Mr. Walter W. Warwick had spent years in the office 
f the Comptroiler of the Treasury as Deputy Comptroller, 
1 was then auditor of the Panama Canal project, under 
fo el Goe ul 
Mr. Merritt O. Chance had also been in the Government 
e more tl twenty years. He had been sec retary to 
Koot he War Department, chief clerk in the Post 
Lh riment, and auditor for the Post Office Depart 
‘ I're . 
Mr. Harvey S. Chase was a public accountant witl 
} eorings ¢ ork ‘ 


Arrangement was made that all of these men should give 


eire re tir ept Mr. Chase, who was on a part-time 
No que \“ asked us to politics until about a 





eee 





Curtis Building on a Recent Tour Through Philadetphia 


year afterward, when, on inquiry from a Democratic 
senator, I was amused to find that all except one held 
political views contrary to my own. 

To assist the commission, the coiperation of the heads 
of Departments was enlisted, and associate committees 
of experienced members of the public service from each 
Department were appointed to work under the commis- 
sion, and to give it the benefit of their practical knowledge 
of the actual course of business in each office. 

The inquiries undertaken by this commission were of 
two kinds: 

1— Those which were for the purpese of getting together, 
in a systematic manner, information that would assist in 
making broad recommendations with respect to organiza- 
tion and Management; 

2— Those in the nature of tests of efficiency and economy 
in the work of particular offices and establishments. 

The commission proceeded to find out exactly how the 
Government of the United States was organized in each 
of its various branches; what were the conditions under 
which the personnel was appointed and required to work; 
what provisions were made for planning work to be done 
and for financing the cost; and what were the methods of 
accounting and reporting. To these broad inquiries was set 
aside or allotted about one-half of the fund that had been 
made available. With what remained, highly concrete 
and intensive studies were made, which would lay the 
foundation for orders effecting changes in method. 

The first report of the commission sent to Congress 
made available in practical form, to officers and to the 
publie, for the first time in our history the facts about how 
the Government is organized. This, when typewritten and 
bound, was a two-volume work. It carried the organiza- 
tion in each Department and subdivision down to the 
smallest working unit. Following the submission of this 
report, the inquiry was carried still farther; so that the 
President, a head of a Department or a member of Congress 
might find out, with the same ease that he would turn to a 
word in the dictionary, just how many men, of what class 
and salary grade, and in what working relation, were used 
on each battleship, at each military post, arsenal, navy 
yard, customhouse, internal revenue office, Indian agency, 
Government school, or other office or establishment 

‘ 


By Former President William H. Taft 


’ 





Former President W. H. Taft and Mr. BE. T. Stotesbury Leaving the 


thereby accounting for some 
five hundred thousand em- 
ployees in the public service. 

This information was gathered as of July 1, 1912. 
It has not been published; but complete copies are 
to be found in the office of the Civil Service Com 
mission for the Government as a whole, and in the 
departmental chief clerks’ offices for the respective 
Departments. 

Not only did the commission find out how the 
Government was organized but also what work 
was being done by each unit of organization. By 
bringing together these two sets of facts it was 
found that there was much duplication and over- 
lapping of work, and that there were many conflicts 
of jurisdiction. For example, it was found that 
seven Departments, besides the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, were dealing with the subject of 
providing facilities for transportation; that four 
Departments and three commissions were dealing 
with the subject of regulation of commerce and 
banking; that two Departments and the Library 
of Congress were dealing with the subjects of 
copyrights and patents; that five Departments 
were dealing with subjects of agriculture, forestry, 
1eries and the care of the public domain; that 
five Departments were dealing with the subject 
of promotion and protection of public health; and 
that six Departments were dealing with the sub- 
ject of the care and education of the defective, 
dependent and delinquent. 








fis 


Wasteful Duplication of Work 


URGED the commission, in addition to pro- 
ceeding with its inquiry as to the proper plan of 
reorganization, to make some special reports show- 
ing definite saving by changing methods of doing 
| business in particular bureaus—not by way of 
covering the whole ground but merely by way of 
illustration. I realized, as the commission told 
me, that a thorough examination covering the 
whole governmental field would consume from five 
to ten years. I was, therefore, anxious to spur 
Congress on to make provision for such an investigation 
and I thought that, by giving a few concrete examples of 
what could be done, the interest of Congress would be 
roused 

With this in mind the commission gave its attention to 
the lighthouse service, the life-saving service, and the 
revenue-cutter and deep-sea rescue service, and reported 
that these three services were patrolling the coast at the 
same time, and were working under two different Depart- 
ment heads; and that, if united in one, they could render 
more efficient service and would cost the Government 
a million dollars less. 

The commissioners made an exhaustive examination 
into the personnel of the whole civil service. They made a 
report showing the economy and improved efficiency of a 
superannuation system carried out by a mixture of forced 
insurance and civil pension. They reported that, if Con 
gress would vote the amount for salaries to be expended in 
each bureau in a lump sum, to be allotted by the head of 
the Department under a reclassified service, the totals of 
the sums needed would be twenty per cent less in the 
Departments at Washington than they were, while the 
service would be much more efficient. They estimated that 
two million dollars a year could be saved in this way. 

They further reported that, if the necessity for confir- 
mation by the Senate of the postmastefrs, collectors of cus 
toms, collectors of internal revenue, land officers, and other 
local representatives of the United States Government 
in all parts of its jurisdiction were removed, as it might 
be by act of Congress, and if these officers were cov 
ered into the classified service by executive order, the 
offices could be run by the present assistants in the classi- 
fied service; that the places now filled by political appoint- 
ments could be entirely abolished; that the functions of 
the Government in these offices would be better performe ad 
and a saving of four million five hundred thousand dollar 
annually could thus be made, even allowing for a twenty 
per cent increase in the salaries of the assistants. 

Anyone who has had experience with political appoint- 
ments to local offices knows in his heart that this reform is 
one of the best that could be adopted. It would greatly 
help and purify national politics by minimizing the use of 
Federal patronage for partisan purposes. It would relieve 
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essme! ind senators reall make these appointments. 
They think that they are of some advantage to them 
olitical \ ter ol | in or of cases the 
aiscont lance Dp ot a congress- 
man or a senator t s 0 party is due to the enmities 


as created by the use of patronage. 




















If the controvers now going on between President 
W ilse ‘ 1 the senate were il i sue Delwee! such asy sten 
as tnat mended by the 
system, the interest of all go 
roused, in the hope that Feder 
bolished When, however, the controversy 1s me rely 
between one political tactior erence to 
offices that neither ought to arded as a 
partisan p yi 1 one ol interest 
except as it may allect the soli ity and cohesiveness of 
the party 
of the commission developed the fact that 
t spends twelve million dollars anr ially 
g expense i its employees, and that no 
rt has ever been made to reduce this by 
ravels on a first-class ticket. By creating a 
reau to issue transportation tickets and Lo make a general 
rrangement with all railroads and steamships, it would 
in easv matter to save te per cent or more, and this 
would me ina l tion of twelve hundred thou- 
nd dollars; Dut the nission did not have time to 
pursue the inqui ind develop the plans that would require 





Big Leaks Readily Stopped 


illustrative instance of what such an 
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4 expert commission can Go W its report showing the 











reduction that could be effected by a concentration of the 
delivery of public ac iments 1 Washington in an office 
near the lroad tlo so as to void duplication of 
transportation and ae eri ind it made apparent 
it two hundred and f thousand dollars a year could 
be saved in this way The mere adoption of the use of 
ndow envelopes the Departments Washington, it 
is found, would save the Government two hundred d 





fifty thousand dollars a year 





xy photograph would or i dollars 

ear It wa Oo i arge tor 

public documents ol ma ( ly reduce 
nexcusable waste in p ting 

The cost of rece g and opening, briefing, recording, 

indexing i dist g1 ried in the Departments 

from abe x do rs to ¢ e dollars and torty cent 

a thousand The range of cost in the Departments was 

follo 
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oing mail, leaving out the cost of preparing 











and cluding o briefing, recording, indexir press- 
copying and dis hing, the cost 
per tho is au it ers Varied as 

follows 

ry { + $25.46 
6.59 th 9 45 
' 25 
‘ 7.99 69.89 


that con- 





lin the Depart- 





ments differ, and that there must 
flerences in cost for performing 
but it is 
perfectly evident that the existing 
and that 


there must be an excess of cost in 


even so simple a lunctior 





some, while possibly there is too 
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same phys service 18 
certainly a crying one and in 
establishing that standard we can | 
be ire ol substantiai s g 


The commission looked into the 


clerical metnoads 
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of one Department. 
in one of the bureaus ¢ 
methods pursued were twenty) 
years behind the times; that the 
head of it, havir g to serve the con- 
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venience of Congress, had directed 





all his attention to the promptness 


with which members of Congress 


were served in matters aflecting Mr. 
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preventing the uss P rge f r 
bureaus and offices e Departme 

The cx lusion of the commission was t! 
modern methods oOas tl nha re ‘ 
service and without excessively expe r oe ‘ 
of the reau could be reduced from seve 
f thousand to four hundred thousand do 
In four other offices the commission reported that 
ol y thousand de rsa year could be effe 

By a change in the me rds of ng I } 
useless recording, the commission estimated that one 
five hundred thousand dollars a year could be saved the 
Washington Departments alon 

The commission recommended that of six audit 
but one should be abx t tnat the o t iM 
consolidated into a1 idependent Dureau, with the Comp 
troller of the Treas iry at its head and that under this 
consolidation a Saving ot one } indred thousa 1 dollars 
a“ year could be made and greater efficiency secured Phe 
commission's plar was to make this independent bure 
a means by which the President, if ment were 
properly organized ould secure a montl comparative 
statement showing the efficier and cost of perforn 
similar functions in each Department 

Then, by invoking the attention of the heads of those 
Departments in which the cost was too great, or at leas 
by causing an invest to why it was so great, he 
could keep his finger directly on the whok economy) of tl 
Executive Departments, and could stimulate the prope 


saving in various directions that would mean not onl; 
large sum in the reduction olf expense but also better atte? 


tion to the work of the Government 
his would give the President an admirable means o 


TY 





j 
bureau heads He could then have before him what the 


manager ol every large Hbusiness enterprise insists oO! } 











ing, if his business is properly conducted—a report at shor 
¥ just what is being done in every unit of orga 
ities in the whole field of the business for whicl 
msible 
commission reported that, though it had scratch« 
or ly the surface of the possible field of economy al 
investigated or few of the offices, it could de ‘ 
point ou t lollars could be save 
nual It nded executive order vhich were 
made that did save the Governme irdottwor oO 
aol ir int Ach As t t rl the ‘ 1! © s } 
for two years was not more than two hundred and six 
three thousand dollars, it far more than paid for itself 
‘ } l cidental re i 
The wor the com! ( aid W ver hea Itt t 
a hundred and ten reports representing investigations « 
thoroug! character, twenty-six of which were submitt« { 


Congress by the Pre 








to the Pr ient and eve 
other reports were } 

failed and the con ( is obliged to give ip it NOI 

Of the twenty-six reports sent to Congre sixteen cor 
tained recommendatio lor legisiatior Legislatio wa 
forthcoming on only one oO! those report and that W 

with quali ions whict measu lefeated the er 
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Cuoo. ILL. July 1.19.14. 

EAR BRO. ED. You will half to excus this 

) pensil & they dont seem to be no ink in the 

~ bottle. your post cards come o k and you 
& Kate must of had | grand time up to mackinac 
and I and Minnie was sore we couldent go a 
long with yeu but I was right in the mist of fixing 
up the summer garden & Minnie says she dident 
have no close tho from the looks of the bills I got 
to day from the dept. stores she must of spend 


t 


most of last mo. buying close but you been 





marred long enough to know what these women 
tho I guess the irish girls dont come no wheres 
near the dutch girls when it come to spending 
money. When we was Ist. marred & I had the 
place on 3ith. st. & was cleaning up 2 hunderd a 
mo. she spend most of that and I offten says to 
my self if Lever clean up 1 hunderd a mo. more 
I will be on easy st. but here I am cleaning up 
over $1000.00 a mo. In the new place & | dont 
have no more of it left then I did in the old days 
& she dent look no better. I dont know where 
would you of been at if you had of marred a 
dutch girl on your 1 hunderd & 50a mo. but you 
wise & picked out the right kind of a girl 
that dent throw a way all there money on close 
& Kate dont look so sloppy at that. 

Well Ed the reason | am writeing to you so soon 
ifter you got back to Det. is I want to tell you 
the news a bout | & Minnie and if this wasent 

uur busy season [ would ask you to come over 
here & spend the hext 2 mos. and look after the 
place and you and Kate could live in the house & 
probly in joy the change but I know they must 
be a lot doing in your busness in Det. at this time 
of yr. and you dont want to over look Oso I cant 
ask you to pass up your busness on my acct. & 
we will half to shut up the house & leave Louis 
Shaffer in charge of the place & I hate to trust a 
jutch man to look after my busness & aspeshauly 
when [am epening the new summer garden but 
what else can | do & he is the only 1 that knows 
the ins & outs of the busness and dont drink 
nothing him self at lest he says he dont & I never 
een him with a drink in front of him. & besides him being 
Minnies cousin its to his intrust to run things right and 
not steal nothing off of me & he knows I will treat him 
right if he treats me right. besides if | found out that he 
was grafting off of me a round the place I would brake 
him in 2 and he knows it & he knows it dont pay for no 
dutch man to monky with a irish man. 

jut | havent told you where is it we are going to and you 
wont beleive it & I dont hardly beleive it my self only I 
know its true because all day yest. I was husling a round 
and stratening things up & seeing the boys and fixing up 
whats to be did at the primeries & I hate to be a way when 


the primeries comes off because they aint no body that can 


handle the boys like I if I do say it my self. I all ways 
figured a man was a sucker‘to make his wife a promise 
because they dont never forget nothing but I made Minnie 
a promise with out thinking & now I am getting payed for 
it. It come off last winter the time the boys wanted I 
hould go down to french lick with them and they wouldent 
tuke no for a anser so | says to Minnie I was going down to 
french lick & she says I was not going un less I took her a 
long & 1 says that this here was going to be a stagg party 
and they wasent no skirts Invited and then she says she 
wouldent let me go neither & we had it back & 4th. and 
finely she agrede I could go but she made me promise that 
I was to take her any wheres she wanted to go this summer 
ind thats the only 
french lich 


way | got her to leave me go down to 


Well the other day she sprung it on me and says do you 
remember what you promised me when I left you go down 
to french lick with them stews and I remembered all right 
but L says ne what did I promise & she says you promised 
you would take me any wheres I want to go this summer & 
| says o yes I remember but things is going to be busy down 
to the place and | cant get a way for very long & where 
would you like te go to benton harbor or south haven or 
may be cedar lake or some wheres & we can stay a week. 
& she says | am not asking you where is it we are going 
because I know where it is & it aint to none of them places 
, round here & if your a good sport like your all ways 

meing you will take me where I say. Then I says all 
right we will make it atlantic city or N. Y. city or niagara 
falls & we will stay 2 wks. and then she says if you will shut 
tp your big mouth a min. I will tell you where is it where I 
want to go & then she sprung it on me & I would of dropt 
dead if it hadent of been a Sat. & things had to be looked 

fter down to the place. Where do you think she says we 
was going no wheres but europe & Ist. I looked her in the 








I Fett Out of the Birth 3 Times & the 3d. Time I Just Layed 
There on to the Floor and Rolied a Round 


eye to see was she may be kiding but she wasent kiding and 
so I says you must be crazy & did she think I was a million 
air & how could I leave the place all summer when the new 
summer garden was just open & she begin to bello and says 
I cared more for my busness then for she and I was a cheap 
sport and she knowed I was dirty with money but what 
good did it do her and if I was going to brake my promise 
she would brake hern that she made when we was marred 
& would go back to milwaukee & stay there till she found 
some body that was not tight with there money & she 
knowed of a hunderd men that would be tickelld to death 
to be in my place & I knowed she was telling the truth 
because they is that many right here in Chi judgeing from 
the way they lamp her when her & I go out any wheres to 
gather. May be I was a sucker to marry a dutch girl & a 
girl as pretty as her but I done it & I aint sorry and if these 
willy boys gets to fresh a round her I will brake them in 2. 
Well if I had of wanted to be mean I could of turn her down 
& after she pretty near drownd the house out crying she 
would of been o k again but I figured a promise was a 
promise and if a mans ever going to do some thing for any 
body his wife should ought to get in on it Ist. & it aint like 
I was broke & cant a ford it and we done a $1300.00 busness 
this last mo. and pretty near that good in may and Minnie 
knows it to. 

Well shes went up to milwaukee to brake the news to 
mother & all them other dutch men and she left me orders 
to go down to 1 of the steam boat co. & see what kind of a 
trip can we make. You can bet I wont go no futher then I 
half to. I wisht you & Kate could go a long with us but I 
know a trip like this here is going to cost more then you can 
a ford & if it wasent for youre leaveing your busness I would 
take you a long as our guest & pay for it but I know you 
will say no & its busness before plesure. Any way we will 
keep you posted & may be bring back a present for you 
& Kate. 

Well Ed. take good care of your self and go home nights. 

your Bro. 
Larry M. Burns. 


Cuoo. ILL. July 3.19.14. 
EAR BRO. ED, I guess I put 1 over & I wont half to 
be a way all summer but only a little over 3 wks. & I 
will be keeping my promise at that. I went down town toa 
steam boat co. yest. and asked them what was the shortest 
trip they had to europe & back and they tells me I could go 
over to plymouth & England and that would take 6 days 
on the boat & I could start back the Ist. day after I got 
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there if I want to and get back here 2 wks. after 
I left here but they wouldent hardly be no sence 
in makeing a trip over there with out staying a 
wile so I & the man at the steam boat co. figured 
it out where we could spend 6 days getting over 
to England & then stay there a wk. & take in 
Ireland and see some of the places uncle Johnny 
use to tell us a bout & then come back on the 
boat to N. Y. city and thenif Minnie hasent had 
enough travveling we can stop up to niagara falls 
on the way back home from N. Y. city or may be 
stop off in Det. & make you a little visit or I could 
leave Minnie in Det. with you and Kate & come 
home a lone by my self. I thot it took more then 
a wk. to get a crost the ocean or I wouldent of 
never made no holler in the Ist. place & it wont 
put me out none to be a way 3 wks. but I was 
scared I would half to be a way 2 mos. & miss 
the primeries. It will cost me a bout $240.00 for 
I & Minnie on the boat & that includs meals and 
thats in the 2d. cabin which is right behind the 
Ist. cabin so the wind is broke for us and it aint 
near so cold as if we had to ride in the Ist 
cabin. Besides the 2d. cabin must be near the 
center of the boat where it aint such ruff rideing 
but some people that has did a lot of travveling 
on the ocean likes ruff rideing and pays a little 
more money to ride up in the Ist. cabin near the 
head end of the boat. All to gather with the 
$240.00 for boat fair & meals and R. R. fair & 
every thing acrost the ocean & from here to 
N. Y. city & back wont be over $500.00 for the 2 
of us and theys X curshons on all the R. R. to 
N. Y. city and back this time of year so may be 
it wont be up to my figure $500.00 and the place 
if Shaffer takes care of it right should ought to 
clear at lest 2 times that sum dureing the time 
wile we area way. Theys a boat leaves N. Y. 
city Tues. the 21 of the mo. and thats th. 1 I 
guess I & Minnie will take but I will half to see 
if that dates all o k with her & that she aint got 
no dutch picknicks to go to a long a bout that 
time. She is comeing back from milwaukee for 
the 4th. and will be home when I get home 
tonight and if the 21 of the mo. is all right with her I will 
buy the boat fair Monday. 

Well Ed. enough for this time and hopeing you dont run 
up against no full hands 
Your Bro 

L. M. Burns 


Cueo. ILL. July 10.19.14 

EAR BRO. ED. You will excus this pensil I got pen & 

ink but the pen dont work good. Well Ed. I couldent 
put that over a bout going to England & Ireland and come 
ing right back again because Minnie wouldent stand for it & 
says I was welshing & I says what do you mean by welshing 
I promised to take you any wheres you want to go & you 
says you want to go to europe so what kick you got come- 
ing because if Ireland & England is not europe where is 
they. Then she says You dont know if there europe or not 
but that dont make no diffrunce because if thats where 
your going to take me I aint going for who cares a bout 
them places. I says I am irish & thats why I want to go to 
Ireland & she says yes your people was irish but you 
couldent never make no body beleive you was irish because 
your nose turns the wrong way and you cant talk no more 
irish then I can and if you was to go over there and tell 
them you was irish they would run you out & besides if all 
the irish is as tight as you I dont want to see no more of 
them & I will give you your choise ether you can take me 
on a real trip to europe or I will go up to milwaukee and 
stay there. For a wile I felt like telling her to go to mil 
waukee or some wheres else but you know how it is & a 
man dont feel like being nasty to a woman even his wife it 
dont make no diffrunce what a fool she makes out of her 
self. So finely I give up argueing with her & let her have 
her own way and Monday I & her went down to gather 
to the steam boat co. and heres what we got framed up and 
its all framed up. We are going all over the world and we 
are going to see all they is to see and then sum & I got the 
hole trip right here in a book. 

The trip what we are going to take is what they call tour 
no. 2 & they will be 6 or 7 people going a long with us and I 
dont know what is there name but Minnies got there name 
and we never seen them but the steam boat co. fixed it up 
that we all was to go to gather & when a gang gos to gather 
like that it dont cost no body so much money but it is 
going to cost a plenty at that & if it costs so much to go 
with a gang I would hate to go a lone or I & Minnie a lone 
to gather & no body with us. In the Ist. place we go from 
N. Y. city to bremen & from there to Germany & the fair 
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on the boat will be $70.00 a peace & that includs meals & 
our party are going to ride in the 2d. cabin & have the wind 
broke for us. We dont stop at ether England or Ireland so 
you see its a fast boat we are takeing & we leave N. Y. city 
on Thurs. the 23 of July & the name of the boat is prince 
S. N. katrina and we will be 7 days getting to bremen the 
lst. stop so we should ought to get to bremen the 30 of this 
mo. but may be not till the 31. when ever we get to bremen 
we hop right on a train and go to handover a old town that 
must be oldcr then Chgo. but we dont only stop there a 
part of 1 day so I dont mind if its old and you know Det. & 
Chgo. is both old but they got new hotels so whats the 
diffrunce and we probly wont half to stay over night any 
way. Then theys an other old town hildesheim thats a bout 
as old as handover & we wont stay there no longer then we 
half to and after we get out of there we go to Germany & 
berlin & we stay there 4 or 5 days but as Minnie says the 
dutch word for beer is the same 


get a long o k and 1 of the places there that we 


as the american so I will 
got to visit 
is sans souci & may be it 
& they got a dance hall & tables & if th 
have a good time. 
dresden & prague & Vienna & then we go up to Venice 
where they got the boats in stead of the st. cars and the 
Dog house & I guess I can show them wops a thing or 2 a 
bout puting the spage & then we spend 4 or 5 days 
a round them wop lakes & may be | can catch a few musky 
and then we go to switzerland & lucerne & then back to 
germany and I dont see why should we go back unless they 


s a immatashon of the 1 in Chgo. 
s right we will 


i 





after we get threw germany we go to 


ty a way 


think may be we would of left some of our bagage when we 
was there before. & some of the places we 
heidelberg & frank fort & may be 

chea} 
mayence & cologne & 


got to go to is 

I can 

Then we go to 
e 


while I am there 


Duy some sausige for the piace € h Ed 
amsterdam and the hague where all 
to gather & fixed it up that they 

ith. and brussels & 


and we stay in Paris 


them diffrunt countrys met 
to be no more fighting ba & 
Bellijum & then we finely 
5 days & the a lot of places down li the book where 
there Paris 
to me & I wouldent be suprized 
done a little sight seen only if I snuck 
of them frencl 
fresh or else she w 


wasent 
get to Paris 
y got | 
going to take us 


t 


ov but they dont look good 
if | snuck off by my self and 
and left Minnie 
willy boys would probly get 
Paris hat & dress 
does a round here 
Chgo. & 
ell probly but I 
the 


iway 
a lone some 
, 


ould go in to 1 of them 


stores & start chargeing things 


like she 
only there even worse burglers in Paris then it 
she come 
would half to eat the free lunch 
of the winter 

When we get threw called cher- 
bourg where they got a steam boat co. that will bring u 
to N. Y. city & the hol 


and thats just wile we are in europe & dont in 





would back here looking sw 


down to the place rest 


Paris we go to a place 


bach trip costs us $395.00 a peace 


lud the boat 
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y 
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fair over & back and thats a bout $140.00 a pea 
but the $395.00 includes the fair on the 
boats we ride on in europe & the hotel bill but we 
got to pay for the drinks but the $395.00 includs 
guides to guide us a round & hacks 
round to diffrunt the 
talks there own languidge & they wont do me no 

& it t 


there any thing like the wai 


tral 


to take Us a 


guides prob 


good dont includ tiping the waiters | 


ters down to the p 
they wont build no bungleohs off of wt 
them. The trip will take us 64 days all to gather 
& I figure I will be lucky if I get off with less ther 
$1200.00 figureing $1070.00 for boat & R. R 
& hotel bord bill & loging & the other $1 
drinks & what ever Minnie buys in Paris and n 
be a little present for your self 

We leave here on the 21 of this mo. & we got 
X curshon rates 2 & from N. Y. city & the rou 
trip tis $26.00 a peace not inc lude & meal 
on the train & I forgot to put that in wile I wa 
figureing the expences so you see it will cost me 
nearer $1300.00 then $1200.00 & I guess a trip 
like that would bankrup you wouldent it Ed. so 
your lucky you dident marry no dutch girl or no 
pretty 1 thats got these nosions in there head a 
bout travveling. I wisht I had of stayed a way 
from french lick last winter 
accept I & Pat was on the wagor 

I will be pretty busy before we 


10.00 tor 


ing birt} 


because evry body 
start but may 
! from N. ¥ 
city because I aint going tospend no time monking 
ound before we take 


my regards to Kate & be gx 


be I will get time to write to you 


r 


ar the boat 





ju 22 1 14 


D* 1R BRO. ED. Here we are 1 & Minnie & 
Minnie is all dressed up lil he 


il iphlkea rse and got 
a bunch of new close and she got em in Chyo. the d 
before vest so the Dill Will be waiting to wellcome me 


The 


train I dide 


home the last of S« pt 
when I got on the 


boys give me some send off & 
nt know weather | was goi! 

to europe or oak park & Minnies folks from milwaukee was 
down to the train to see us off & I guess Minnie was sore 
I aont start for ¢ 


a bout me being lit ip but ama 


irope evi 


day & if 1 am spending $1300.00 I am going to taru 
ior my mone} 
We got here this am & come to the |} ing charles hotel & 


thats where I am at now & Minnies takei: ganap & she 


sore at me now because I turned her down when she wanted 
to get some money off of me to go over on Sth. av. & get 
more close & I turned her down because 
he dont know when to stop 1 she rt 
er h close no to start a dept t e& 
es gotatr along with he tM 
‘ 1 a grip she borrowed off of 
he ther tl loo like it w I nite 
before the fire | I got for: ose 
2 grips but I brung pretty near all the goo 
close I got includeing the dre su t I 





bought for the sulliva banquit & 

shirts besides my sox & 3 changes of under 
ware and l aoz collar and a couple extr 
ties & my patent lether low shoes and a 


ap to v 1 the boat & my over coat 


that Minnie made me br ng a iong tho we 





} 


vill be back home the last of sept. and 


then of corse a coupie ol night gowns l 


guess them other passengers on the boat 
will look at me when l get that old 
& fish on eh Ed. 

’ ? 


Ist. thing thisa m after we got our breal 
fast we went down to the steam boat co 
N. Y. office & fixed things 
interduced to the rest of the party that is 
going a long with us in our party and they 
is 7 of them besides I & Minnie and 2 of 
them is a marred couple & then theys a 

Minnie 
teachers and 3 girls a bout 25 yrs. of 
and pretty good lookers but they acted 
like they was proud & stuck on there self 
I cant tell you the 
them wrote down some wheres 


uD 
u 


ind was 


couple men that says 1s school 


re names but Minnies got 


man asked us how 
want & he 
because | guess he figured ] 
ready then the 
rest of them and may be he thought I wa 


The steam boat co 


many cabins did we looked 
right at me 
like 


looked more money 


paying all there fair and I says 1 cabin is 
says I mean for the 
hole party & I says we are all 


gather in the 2d. cabin and he says how 


all we want and he 


going to 


do you want to slee pand I savs as good 
= : . \ 
. - we can & then 1 of the girls buts in & 
The Capt. Says He Knows Where Hes at But How Do We Know Says us 5 giris is to g ither and we want 


if He Knows or Dont Know 


cabin and I says all right you can take the 





She Begin to Betio and 


our room 


and he acts like a pretty good guy and 


to gather while the rest of them was fighting over 
room 1 told him that story a bout the 2 irish men | 
mike that come over on the boat to gather & I thot 
would bust laughing fter we was fixed up some o 
went down to the dock to take a look at the boat 
! ire | ill see enough of it while lam on it &1& M 
come to the hotel to get rested up and tonight n 
ll go to a pitcher show some wheres & | gus 
must be some good ones a round here if you know wher 
find them at 


comes to 


Well 


il be good & dont take no nickles & of 
corse you wont get no male from me till we get acrost o 
the other side of the ocean because they aint much chance 
of us runing In to a male box on the ocean eh Ed With out 
no jokelng this is going to be a grand trip & ] ht you 
could go a mg & may be ome day I will have e ug? 
ved | I can take you a long on an other triy Witt 
out no jokeing I vuldent miss this trip for nothing now I 
got started on it and t think of going a round the worta 
& seeing all they is to be seen & I feel sorry for men that 
int had my luck or aint good busness men like | hat 
ever it is that | owe my sucess to and cant take these triy 
but has ¢g »t to stay in 1 place all the time and not neve et 
nothing. But be good & give our regards the les & mine 
to Kate and dont take no wooden ni les & if you « geta 
chance run over to Chgo. & see ho the p t vetting 
long bD l gue Louis Shaffer l tl " K a rhe 
should ought to 
Well be good Ed 
Your Bro 
Lar M. Bur 
ps Dont wo a bo is be ise the t} tear 
boat co. dident never |} e no wre & the salest the 
& they dont go here them ice bg he 
much danger « gu 4 re r& i rig 
because it dont get thing to ” Ih ul I 
& dont t t ' more 
‘ Lhe nz h 
J 14 
] EAR BRO. ED. 1 bet you dident u 
enough to write 1 or I w IKINg , the ec 
prof. Baker 1 o he school teacher our p i we 
come t maie box right on the b t 1 1 dident kr« 
hat t. but I asked him & he told me 


Ed 
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\ pike I “ 


peaking 
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of ba 


lip i 


thats got th 


to good 
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to use 


e wher 
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runce be 


her 


ip becau 


nie horned in then a 


king to 1 of th 


yuge 
cal 


arles 


couple 
e king cl 
down to the 


Minnies fo 


se she dident 


vd 


a bout getting our bagage 


es 





Says I Was a Cheap Sport 


hool tea 


took dé 


f soay 


printed o7 
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ks 


wooden 


e Dut 










we laughed & joked 


there 


mat & 


1 musent forget to open ip 
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yes for N.Y. city at noon evry day so I asked prof. 
Baker how they got the male back to N.Y. city and he says 
they put it in a bbl. & throw it over bord & the boats come- 
‘from the other way is suposed to pick up these bbls. & 
e them a long & there speed boats so it dont take them 
irdly no time at all to get back to N.Y. city so you will 
rec. this letter a lot sooner then if I maled it over acrost on 
he other side 
Well Ed. this is some boat & its a bout 3 times as big as 
he city of benton harbor & its 4 storys high & 600 ft. long 
& has got electrick lights & they must have there own 
electrick light pit. on the boat or else they got wires conect- 
ing with the cabels on the bottom. & I am glad we pickt 
2d. cabin in stead of the Ist because the Ist. cabin 
has got 4 hunderd pgrs. & we only got 330 so we aint so 
crowded but I was wrong a bout the 2d. cabin being back 
of the Ist. | because the Ist. 1 is right in the middle of the 
boat and they must begin numbring from the middle but 
t dont make no diffrunce because the weather has been 
grand & if we was in the Ist. cabin where they dont get no 
breeze we would probly suffakate. The book all so speaks 
a bout they being 4 saloons on the boat but I only seen 3 
of them so far but 3 is a plenty & if a man drinks all they 
got in 1 of them hes doing pretty good. I been all over the 
boat wile Minnie hasent did nothing but set in the parior 
& walk up & down the deck a couple times a day & chin 
vith the other skirts & 1 been trying to get her to livun up 
but nothing doing & may be she is sea sick but I dont see 
woman could get sea sick because the weathers 
been grand & the oceans just as smoth as mich. av. prof. 
Baker who has been acrost before I dont know how many 
times showed me all over the boat from the engine room to 
I told Minnie a 
bout they being a jimnasum on the boat & she says I 
better go in there evry day & work some of the fat off of 
me & may be thats a good tip because I have fated up 
some since I got a chance to rest up my self & let others do 
the heavy work a round the place. The boat is 20 thous. 


out the 


now eve! 


the steerage where the steering is done at 


horse power so prof. Baker tells me but I guess it gets a 
long better then 20 thous. horses would if they was pulling 
out here in the middle of the ocean. they got a wire lest 
tellegram on the boat & we get all the news from all 
countrys evry day but they aint been nothing from Chgo. 

yet & I aint seen your name menshoned Ed. so may be 
they dont know who you are. Then they got a barber shop 
& them saloons | was telling you a bout and 2 or 3 rooms to 
moke in & play cards & I am going to get in to a game 
tonight with some men I met on the boat & I wouldent 
play no ecards if Minnie would livun up & pal a round with 
me but any way | am haveing the time of my life & if she 
aint haveing a good time with them skirts its her own falt. 

I wisht you could see the meals they hand out & no 
wonder they soak a man for the boat fair because the 
mewls is included in it. I thot breakfast must be there big 
meal when I seen it but they come back at noon with 9 or 
10 corses & then at supper they hand you enough to choke 
a horse but they aint managed to choke me yet but Minnie 


makes me ware the soup & fish at supper because the 2 


chool teachers done it the Ist. night & the collars enough 
to choke me. It is some swell dinning room where we eat 
t & its full of pretty pitchers drawed by a man named 


Louis Seize & there pretty good for a dutch man. Our 
party of 9 eats at 1 table but we dont all get there at onct 
most of the time but we was all there to supper to gather 
last night & we had a swell time because this here prof. 
Raker got after me to tell some storys & I told the 1 a bout 
the 2 irish men mike & pat that come 
acrost to gather on the boat & then I told 
them the 1 a bout the men driveing up to 
Fogartys 
weather Fogarty lived there but I dont 
know if Lever told you that lornot. Two 
men drove up to Fogartys house in a auto. 
& tof them run up and rung the door bell 
& Mrs. Fogarty come to the door & 1 of 
the men says does Fogarty live here and 
bring him in 
t Fogarty was piped & they was bring 


house in the auto. and asking 


he au Ves you see she 
him home & the men was just friends 
Fogartys & was trying to find him & so 
they asked his wite if thats where he lived 
\ vay | told them that 1 & 38 or 4 
thers & | thot theyd bust laughing & 
en | asked them why dident we all go 
the cafe to gather & make a night of it 
says they was sleepy & 
Minnie had a date to play rummy with 
ne of the skirts on the boat & the other 

& his wife in our party is a couple 

chs & so i & prof, Baker & the other 
teacher set down to gather in the 

& told storys & histed a few till it was 
time to go to bed. IL lerned all the names 
of our party & the 3 girls is miss hendricks 
& lamont & griffith from What Cheer iowa 
so why should they be swelled on them self 
& I guess there o k when you know them 
better. prof. Baker is 1 of the school 


but the 3 girl 


teachers & the other is prof. Hunter & they teach school in 
some collige in O. & the marred couple is mr & mrs cham- 
bers from down south some wheres. at supper last night 
this chambers asked me what busness was I in & I was 
getting ready to tell him when Minnie horns in & says I 
was a dr. & prof. Baker & Hunter both knowed she was 
kiding because I all ready told them a bout the place but 
I dont know if they give it a way to the others or not but 
I guess chambers fell for the dr. stuff o k because he begin 
asking me a bout hay feever & if Minnie hadent of change 
the subjeck I would of been up against it. 

Well Ed. its time to go down & wash up & put on the 
soup & fish & get in on the big feed and after supper I will 
see how the cards is runing & if I can help pay expences. 
Minnie coped $3.00 out of the rummy game last night so if 
she can win I should certinly ought to because she plays 
cards like a cow. any way I will make them go some. 
regards to Kate & watch your step & dont slip. 

Your Bro. Larry M. Burns. 


on the prinzessin Katrina. 
July 26. 19.14. 

EAR BRO. ED. I only been up '4 hour & its 11.30 but 

I dident get no to much sleep because we had some 
seshon last night & it dident brake up till 6 this a m but I 
trimmed them for $120.00 and in a $1.00 limit game at that 
& they was all men I never seen before & at 1 time I was 
$130.00 a head of the game & would of gave anything to 
have it broke up because I was so sleepy I couldent hardly 
keep my eyes open but I dident feel like quiting way a head 
because they was a pretty nice bunch of gents I was playing 
with. I dident hold no real big hands all night outside of 1 
ace full & 1 ten full but I helped evry pair I drawed to 
pretty near & no body helped against me when I had the 
openers. They was $30.00 in the pot I coped with the ten 
full & that was the bigest pot they was & 1 guy filled a 
flush that time & an other had 3 kings to go in on. prof. 
Baker set behind me till he got to sleepy to set up. He kept 
calling me dr. Burns and pretty soon the hole table were 
calling me doc but as long as I was winning I dident care if 
they called me hinky dink. I wisht I could grab off $120.00 
evry night wear on the boat both comeing & going & the 
trip wouldent hardly cost me nothing. I told prof. Baker 
that when I seen him out on deck a wile a go but he says I 
was lucky to get !) that much in a mo. playing with 2d. 
cabin pgrs. because they wasent genally dirty with money. 
He says he wouldent be suprized if that 1 game broke the 
most of them but they wasent no body handed me noiou 
but I will be careful next time. 

The weather keeps on grand & the oceans as smoth as 
glass & the capt. says we may probly get in to bremen a 
head of time but I dont care now & I aint in no hurry as 
long as I keep on catching my 3d. man. 

This is just a short note & I aint had no breakfast yet & 
you will half to excus the pensil but I dont know where it is 
they keep there pen & ink. So long Ed. & dont take no 
counter fit money Your Bro. 


L. M. Burns. 


on the prinzessin Katrina. 
July 28. 19.14. 
YAR BRO. ED. Minnies livund up finely Ed. may be 
because the trips pretty near over and wear geting 
near germany & I guess shes been home sick & she may be 
thinks bremen will be some thing like milwaukee. I took 
them for $40.00 more in the game yesterday p m & I coped 


a 


owt a 





I Dont Wonder That Peopie Gos Nuts a Bout Travveling Acrost the Ocean 


February 13, 1915 


$15.00 last night but I would of got more if I had of started 
sooner only Minnie woke up and wanted I should play 
rummy with her & the 3 girls & I had to do it tho rummys 
a rummy game just like its name & espeshaly when you 
play with women. The 3 girls was all calling me dr. Burns 
& you cant never tell me they dont know I aint no dr. 
because they couldent hardly help from laughing evry time 
they says dr. & they kept asking me what to do for hay 
feever & other kinds of dizees & I kided a long with them & 
told them the cure for evry thing they brung up & I told 
them when they had hay feever the only thing to do was 
to hit the hay & I thot theyd bust laughing but all the 
time Minnie thinks I got them fooled & when I told her in 
the state room that they was wise she says they wasent so 
shes trying to kid somebody and shes a bout the only 1 
thats geting kided out side of may be mr. & mrs. chambers 
I was in a hurry to get in to the real game so when 1 of the 
girls asked was we tired of playing rummy I says it was 
kind of tire sum & finely they cut out the game but ther 
miss Hendricks says that miss Griffith was a shark at tell- 
ing fortuns with cards & did I want my fortun told & of 
corse I had to say yes tho I could of told my fortun a hole 
lot quicker if they had of let me run a long to the big game 

well miss griffith told my fortun & she says I am going to 
make a lot of money more money than I ever dreamd a 
bout & that I am going to have nothing but good luck 
from now on & it was a pretty good fortun but of corse 
they aint nothing in that bunk tho some people beleives it. 

When she got threw I says how much was it & she says 
$.50 & I wasent going to be no cheap skate so I give her a 
14 dollar & told her to buy some candy & she kept the 
money & of corse Minnie balled me out for it when we got 
in the state room where I went to get my money betore 
geting in to the p g game & Minnie says if I am giveing 
money a way to women I wont half to leave home to find 1 
thats willing to take it but if miss Griffith wasent a pretty 
girl Minnie wouldent of cared if I had of gave her $.75 in 
stead of $.50. Well my luck started all o k but as I say the 
game only lasted a little wile and I only got a way with 
$15.00 but thats a lot better then looseing $15.00. 

Today Minnies been after me to walk up & down the 
deck all the time & we must of walked 70 miles & shes still 
walking but I cant see nothing in walking up & down when 
they aint no new senery but nothing but the same ocean to 
look at all the wile & when you see it onct you see it all 
ways. I will walk all she wants me to when we get where 
they is something to see say in germany or Paris. 

well Ed. the trips pretty near over I mean the ocean trip 
& its been a grand trip & if any body ever tells you a mans 
libel to get sea sick or not in joy evry minut of the trip you 
tell them there off there nut. 

Kindest regards to Kate & dont take no bad money 

Your Bro. Larry M. Burns 

ps when I say a man in joys evry minut of the trip I 
mean he in joys it if hes after a rest because they aint realy 
nothing doing on a trip like this & a man would get pretty 
tired if it wasent for the p g game but its all o k for a man 
that wants to get a way from busness & not have no 
excitmunt for a wile. 


on the prinzessin Katrina. 
July 30.19.14. 

RO. ED. Well Ed. here we are and we dont know 
where we are & this was the day when we was suposed 
to land in bremen but we aint in no bremen or no wheres 
else as yet and they aint no telling when we will get there 
° tho the capt. says we will get there the day 
after tomorrow at night & that will be 2 
days late but how are you going to tell 
weather the capt. is telling the truth or if 
he knows where hes at because he wasent 
telling the truth when he says we would 
get in a head of time & he wasent telling 
the truth when he says they would be good 
weather all the way. I wisht I had of 
stayed home from french lick last winter 

& I wouldent of been here. 
I guess the worst is over now & if I thot 
it wasent I would tie a peace of led a 
round me & jump over the side but all 
the rotten things that could hapen has 
hapend all ready so the worst must be over. 
in the Ist. place I got in bad with the 
party at the supper table the night before 
last & I will tell you how it come off & you 
see if you think they had a lisence to get 
sore. prof. Baker asked me to tell them 
some storys & I started off with that la 
bout pat & his wife haveing the scrap a 
bout there pig and the story dident go 
very good so I thot I would wake them up 
and I told them that 1 a bout mr. & mrs. 
Flynn & the burgler & they aint realy 
nothing wrong a bout the story only just 
them 2 words but the 3 girls got up & 
beat it and so did mr. & mrs. chambers 
& Minnie says where do you think you! 

Continued on Page 41 
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xv 
AUNCHED now upon 


a business venture 
that would require 


my unremitting attention 


was to prosper, it may 
be imagined that I had 
ttle leisure for the social 


vagaries of the Honorable 





George, shocking as these 
n be to one’s finer 
tastes. And yet on the fol- 
lowing morning I found 


time to tell him what. To 
putit quite bluntly, I gave 
him beans for his loose be- 
havior the previous eve- 
gin publicly ogling and 
meeting aS an equal one 
vhom one didn’t know. 
To my amazement, in- 
i heartily 
ashamed of his licentious- 


I found him recal 


of bei 





Cl- 


trant. Stubbornasa mule 
he was and with a low 


imal cunning that I had 
him credit 


never given 
** Demosthenes was the 
son of a cutler,”” said he, 


‘and Napole on worked 


wr 
ma il boat, what 
Didn't yo iy so yo 

lf 1s 





} 
lasses 


itrot! And 


jon’t mind telling you straight I go to take it up 
Horrified by these reckless w« l uuld only say, 
Noble € obt ‘ meaning to cor ‘ that hate ver the 


earl of Brinstead must not 


persons one doesn’t know hereat he rejoined tartly 
that I was to stow fle! 


that | 


| 
rther time to call 


Being now quite alarmed I took the fu 
| 


upor Belknap-Jackson, be lieving that he if ar yone co ild 
r ll the Honorable George to his better ture He too, 
was shocked, as I had been, and at first would have put the 
blame entirely upon the shoulders of Cousin Egbert; but 


ble George 


Honora 


ss for the t 


society 





i@S, al d 





xton millinery 


i 
allied | 


imself 


tervened Jelknap- 
d at these revelations. 
je?”” he demanded, at 

ise of this phrase to 
in it was that noble 








yielding to his baser 
mpulses 
“We must be tactful ther ren p-Jackso 
eT t vet show hin 
let hin ee that we 
idhered to as 
’ one 
bore to s: this or to 
ly as I was due at 
the United States Gr 
The Recorder of that morning had done me handsome! 


declaring my opening to have been a social event long to be 











remembered, at d describ ng the costumes of a dozen or 
nore of the smartly gowned matrons juite as il it had been 
an Assembly ball. .My task now was to see that the Grill 
Va. ept to the hig! level of its oper ng, both as a social 
glior if one may use the term ind as a place to whicl 
public would ever tur for food that was food For my 
irst luncheon the raccoon had prepare ! under my dire« 
and kidney pie, in addition to which I offered 

; 1 a pudding of high nutritive value 
ased astonishment the crowd at midday wa 
iite all that my staff could serv everal of the Hobbs 
brood being at school and the l ncheor was received 
ith every sign of approval by the business persons who 
sat toit. Noto re there drapers, chemists and shop- 

issistants but solicitors and barristers, ba 


Kers and estate 


ents, and all quite eager with aise of n fare To 
I explained tha 


1 
these would be 


the fault of the American school lay 


their pr 
l 


h of these 


t I should give them but few 
food in the finest sense of 


things, but that 


the word, adding that 
in attempting a too-great profusion of dishes, none of 
which in consequence could be raised to its highest power. 


“Fancy There Being Upper and Lower Classes Among Natives! 
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RUGGLES OF RED GAP 


By HARRY LEON WILSON 


What Rot! 


Telling You Straight I'm Going to Take it Up" 
S ‘ , 
So sound isn neory and so} did my simpit 
dished luncheon d onstrate it that I was engaged on the 
spot to provide the bimonthly banquet of the chamber of 


commerce, the president of wt ch rather seriou ly proposed 
that it now be made a mont}! ly aff 
r be at the mercy of a hotel « 
to his skill li 


asked to become 


ur, since they would no 
aterer whose ambitior 
pudding 1 was 


ember of the body, 


ran inversely deed after the 


and | now 





felt that I was indubital one of them America and 
I had taken each other as seriously as could be desire 
More than once during the afternoon 1 wondered rather 


Honorable might be doing. | 


org 
George 





he had been promised to a meeting ol the 

ards and Upwards Society, through the influence of 
Effie, where it had been hoped that he would give a 
<on country lifein England. At least she had hinted to 


members that he might do thi 


the 


from the 


tho igh I had know? 


uld do nothing of the sort 


beginning tl 
e would appear for a dish of 


ich as the Nort} 
spear l 


and had merely hoped that } 
i would stay q 


Side set could expect of hin 


tea al 


Was as m 


Induced to 








quite certain he would tell them straight that country life 
in England was silly rot and that was all to it. No not 
having seen him during the d I could but hope that he 
had atte ied the gathering In sultabile alternoor tire 
and that he had divined that the cattle person's hat did 

t co ite wit! nis 

At four-thirty, while I was still concerned over the po 
s misadventures of the H e George, n t 
patrons for tea began to arrive, for | had let it be 
that I should specialize in this roasted crumpets thers 
were and mufl , and a tea « e rich with plums, and 
t I need not s h w ill that tea could be 
Several t ies were f with | I ent ladic { the 
North Side set ho were heir exclamatio ol 
delight, especially at the finished smartness of my service 
for it was perhaps now that the profoundly serious thought 


en and glassware showed to 


the first time n 








There was an agreeable | I chatter from these early 
comers when I found myself welcoming Mrs. Judge Ballard 
and half a dozen members of the Onwards and 1 | irds 
Society, all of them wearing hat I made out to be 
baffled look. From these I presently managed to gather 
that their guest of honor for tl on had simply not 
appeared, and that the meeting after a ting him for two 
hours had dissolved in some resentment, the time having 
beer spent chic fly Fy t fi itte y lissectio ot thre 
Klondike woman's behavior the eve vy hefore 


And I Like Nort 


h America 





l ) 
one 1? 
ducting } 

I ‘ 
rott I 

‘ 

’ 

\ ; 
the Nort! 
had bee ! 
eemed I } 

In 
trust mé 
him o 
ly} ; 
he] no 


tal 
ibk 
bpp 
wer ¢ 
, here 
hbeing t 
rhe 
intorm 
recelve 
and he 
throw: 
rant 
i mal 


I robler 


We 





il 





I Don't Mind 





closed that a rst 
rable George. He 
t a rabble ol cow] 
sthered a 
native horses fre 
to be riddet 
vretched Floud i 
also the Tutth 
) Dest people 
quite llKé cle , 
isseq aS QUICKI 
rse | mal OV 
t dat i 
position consortir 
me no longer ago t 
going to take uj 
said Belknap 
see what he | o 
lowest f ther 
ed meeting 
1 | 
I know! And wh 
ell one ot I i 
the West? He 
ei evicde ‘ 
the or man i 
i Vane-Ba 
' yn ne ‘ 
e | w that ly 
I had brought 
personage no Ww 
le set and perha 
ited upon n 
| yrne " 
! i w to Be 
- me for 
} re re ‘ 
* t me to de 
vet er ‘ l¢ 
he ta ever 
re 
‘¥ 
eH 


(at ‘ 
x ‘ 
that} 
al y 
rece 
} yy 
\ 
lé ) 
Balla 
of he 
Phe 
rath 





i 
i 
1a 
ia 
| 
} 
ul i 
pat 
ring 
. é 


’ who 
having the pl 

, gy the } 
prov for the 
( my arr ure 
| ‘ Wile ener 
Mr ullard's g 
} i ed 

he , } 
Wa that ! 
‘ or ind n 
h from tl ilche 
it } , ont 
} ‘ o U t 
pite ol n el 
wi ! are tT tt 
is | | I'he 
‘ or Ba y 
sth hort of d 
+} e herd! 
han th mor r 
Amer 
kson with bitter 
} } 
‘ } Ju 
e O j 

vuld ha ex 
more t be ’ 

( j 
‘ t mu rhe 

ill trade ho 
e to who sl} 

‘ t Lhe ‘ 
ell must te t 
her t H } 

it ‘ 

tey 
ist troke \ 
But ON i 
, } ’ 
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attle and horse persons, the proprietor being an aban- 
d character named Spilmer, who had once done a 
to death in a drunken quarrel. Only slight legal 


had been made for him, however, it having been 
leaded that he acted in self-defense, and the creature had 
once resumed his trade as publican. There was even 
bolic mpathy for him at the time on the ground that 
possessed a blind mother, though I have never been able 

to see that this should have been a factor in adjudging him. 
I paused now before the low place, imagining I could 
detect the tones of the Honorable George high above the 
horus that came out to me. Deciding that in any event 
it would not become me to enter a resort of this stamp, 
i walked slowly back toward the more reputable part of 
own, and was presently rewarded by seeing the crowd 
erge. It was led, | saw, by the Honorable George. The 

tle hat was still down upon his ears, and to my horror 
public thoroughfare with his legs 





he had come upon the 
‘ wed in the chap i species of leathern pantalettes 
covered with goat's wool—-a garment which I need not say 
no gentleman should be seen abroad in. As worn by the 
cow persons In their daily toil they were only just possible, 
being as far from true vogue as anything could well be. 
Accompanying him were Cousin Egbert; the Indian, 
luttle; the cow persons, Hank and Buck; and three or 
our others of the same rough stamp. Unobtrusively I 
followed them to our main thoroughfare, deeply humiliated 


by the atrocious spectacle the Honorable George was mak- 
g of himself, only to observe them turn into another 
public house entitled The Family Liquor Store, where it 


eemed only too certain, since the bearing of all was highly 
mated, that they would again carouse. 
duty, I boldly entered, finding them 
iligned avainst the American bar and clamoring for drink. 
My welcome was heartfelt, even enthusiastic, almost 
every one of them beginning to regale me with incidents of 
the afternoon's horse breaking. The Honorable George, it 
eemed, had himself briefly mounted one of the animals, 


At once seeing m) 


ng fallen into a belief that the cow persons did not try 
earnestly enough to stay on their backs. I gathered that 
or xperience had dissuaded him from this opinion. 
‘That there little paint horse,”’ observed Cousin Egbert 
genially tepped out from under the judge the prettiest 
vou \ r i ° 
He sure did,”” remarked the Honorable George with a 
palpable eflort to speak the American brogue. “ \ most 
flighty beast he rves all gone— I dare say a hopeless 
neu? the tl 
And then, when I would have rebuked him for so shame- 
fully disappointing the ladies of the Onwards and Upwards 
ety, he began to tell me of the public house he had just 
le 
I sa} ou know, that Spilmer chap, he’s a genuine 
murder e let me hold the weapon with which he did 
it--and he |} blind relatives dependent upon him, or 


nething of that sort, otherwise | fancy they'd have sent 
him to the gallows And by gad, he’s a witty scoundrel, 


what! Looking at his sign, leaving the settlement, it reads 
Last Chane but entering the settlement, it reads First 
Chance. | hance and first chance for a peg, do you see 

hat I mear i tried it out; lked both ways under the 


EP wre 
\'t) a 
. ~~ 


Then He Makes Mis’ Kenner Play Again While He Dances With Mis’ Fosdick" 






sign and looked up; it worked perfectly. Enter 
the settlement: First Chance; leave the settle- 
ment: Last Chance. Do yousee what I mean? 
Suggestive, what! Witty! You’d never have 
expected that murderer Johnny to be so keen. 
Our own murderers aren't that way. I say, 
it’s a tremendous wheeze. I wonder the press 
chaps don’t take it up. It’s better than the blind 
factory, though the chap’s mother or something 
is blind. What ho! But that’s silly! To he 
sure one has nothing to do with the other. Isay, 
have another, you chaps! I've not felt so fit in 
ages. I’m going to take up America!” 

Plainly it was no occasion to use serious words 
tothe man. He slapped his companions smartly 
on the backs and was slapped in turn by all of 
them. One or two of them called him an old 
horse! Not only was I doing no good for the 
North Side set, but I had felt obliged to consume 
two glasses of spirits that I did not wish. Sol 
discreetly withdrew. As I went the Honorable 
George was again telling them that he was going 
in for North America and Cousin Egbert was 
calling, “‘ Three rousing cheers.” 

Thus luridly began, I may say, a scandal that 
was to be far-reaching in its dreadful effects. 
Far from feeling a proper shame on the following 
day, the Honorable George was as pleased as 
Punch with himself, declaring his intention of 
again consorting with the cattle and horse per- 
sons and very definitely declining an invitation 
to play at golf with Belknap-Jackson. 

“Golf!” he spluttered. “ You doit, and then 
you've directly to do it all over again. I mean 
to say one gets nowhere. A silly game, what!” 

Wishing to be in no manner held responsible 
for his vicious pursuits, I that day removed my 
diggings from the Floud home to chambers in 
the Pettengill block above the Grill, where I 
did myself quite nicely with decent mantel ornaments, 
some vivacious prints of Old World cathedrals and a few 
good books, having for body servant one of the Hobbs 
lads, who seemed rather teachable. I must admit, how- 
ever, that I was frequently obliged to address him more 
sharply than one should ever address one’s servant, my 
theory having always been that a serving person should be 
treated quite as if he were a gentleman temporarily per- 
forming menial duties; but there was that strain of lowness 
in all the Hobbses which often forbade this—a blending of 
servility with more or less skillfully dissembled imperti- 
nence, which I dare say is the distinguishing mark of our 
lower-class serving people. 

Removed now from the immediate and more intimate 
effects of the Honorable George's digressions, I was 
privileged for days at a time to devote my attention exclu 
sively to my enterprise. It had thriven from the beginning 
and after a month I had so perfected the minor details of 
management that everything was right as rain. In my 
catering I continued to steer a middle course between the 
British school of plain roast and boiled and the too-often 
piffling French complexity; seeking to retain the desirable 
features of each. My luncheons for 
the tradesmen rather held to a cut 
from the joint with vegetables and 
a suitable sweet, while in my din- 
ners | relaxed a bit into somewhat 


imaginative salads and entrées 
For the tea hour I constantly strove 
to provide some appetizing novelty, 
often I confess sacrificing nutrition 
to mere sightliness in view of my 
almost exclusive feminine patron 
age, yet never carrying this to an 
undignified extreme. 

As a result of my sound judg- 
ment, dinner giving in Red Gap 
began that winter to be done almost 
entirely in my place. There might 
be small informal affairs at home, 
but for dinners of any pretension 
the hostesses of the North Side set 
came to me, relying almost quite 
entirely upon my taste in the selec- 
tionofthe menu. Although at first 
I was required to employ unlimited 
tact in dissuading them from 
strange and labored concoctions 
whose photographs they fetched me 
from their women’s magazines, I at 
length converted them from this 
unwholesome striving for novelty 
and laid the foundations for that 
sound scheme of gastronomy which 
to-day distinguishes this fastest 
growing town in the state, if not in 
the west of America. 

It was during these early 
months, I ought perhaps to say, 
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“The Man is a Paranoiac. He 
Should be at Once Confined 

in an Asylum for the 
Criminal Insane"’ 


that I rather distinguished myself in the matter of a 
relish, which I compounded one day when there was a cold 
round of beef for luncheon. Little dreaming of the magni- 
tude of the moment, I brought together English mustard 
and the American tomato catsup in proportions which for 
reasons that will be made obvious I do not here disclose, 
together with three other and lesser condiments whose 
identity also must remain a secret. Serving this with my 
cold joint I was rather amazed at the sensation it created. 
My patrons clamored for it repeatedly and a barrister 
wished me to prepare a flask of it for use in his home. The 
following day it was again demanded and other requests 
were made for private supplies, while by the end of the 
week my relish had become rather famous. Followed a 
suggestion from Mrs. Judson, as she overlooked my prep- 
aration of it one day from her own task of polishing the 
glassw are. 

“Put it on the market,” said she, and at once I felt the 
inspiration of her idea. To her I intrusted the formula. I 
procured a quantity of suitable flasks while in her own 
home she compounded the stuff and filled them. Having 
no mind to claim credit not my own, I may now say that 
this rather remarkable woman also evolved the idea of 
the label, including the name, which was pasted upon the 
bottles when our product was launched. 

Ruggles’ International Relish she had named it after 
a moment’s thought. Below was a print of my face take 
from an excellent photographic portrait, followed by a 
brief summary of the article’s unsurpassed excellence, 
together with a list of the viands for which it was com- 
mended. As the International Relish is now a matter of 
history the demand for it having spread as far east as 
Chicago and those places—I may add that it was this 
capable woman again who devised the large placard for 
hoardings, in which a middle-aged but glowing bon vivant 
in evening dress rebukes the blackamoor who has served 
his dinner for not having at once placed Ruggles’ Inter- 
national Relish upon the table. The genial annoyance of 
the diner and the apologetic concern of the black are 
excellently depicted by the artist, the original drawing 
for which I paid a stiffish price to the leading artist fellow 
of Spokane—now adorning the wall of my sitting room. 

It must not be supposed that I had been free during 
these months from annoyance and chagrin at the manner 
in which the Honorable George was conducting himself 
In the beginning it was hoped both by Belknap-Jackson 
and myself that he might do no worse than merely consort 
with the rougher element of the town. I mean to say we 
suspected that the apparent charm of the raffish catth 
persons might suffice to keep him from any notorious 
alliance with the dreaded Bohemian set. So long as he 
abstained from this he might still be perceived at our best 
homes, despite his regrettable fondness for low company 
Even when he brought the murderer, Spilmer, to dine with 
him at my place, the thing was condoned as a freakish 
grotesquery in one who of unassailable social position 
might well afford to stoop momentarily. 

I must say that the murderer—a heavy-jowled brute 
of husky voice and quite lacking a forehead— conducted 
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on this oceasion with an entirely decent restraint 


eT, quite in contrast to the Honorable George, who 





betrayed an expansively naive pride in his guest, seeming 


to wish the world to know of the event. Between them 


they consumed a fair bottle of the relish. Indeed the 
Honorable Ge orge was inordl ately fond of this, as a result 
of which he would often come out quite spotty again. 
Cousin Egbert was another who became so addicted to it 
that his fondness might well have been called a vice. Both 


he and the Honorabk George would h quite every 





course with the sauce, and Cousin rt, with that 
explicit direc h distinguishe haracter, would 
frankly sop rusts in it o sip it with a 





coffee spoor 

As I have intimated, in spite of the Honorable George’s 
affiliations with the slum characters of what I may call Red 
Gap’s East End, he had not ye l fied himself 
with the Klor 


quence of which—let him dine and wine a Spilmer as he 





llan set, In conse 


would—there was yet hope that he would not alienate 
himself from the North Side 


At intervals during the of his sojourn 





among us he accepted dinnet at the Grill from 
leaders: in fact, aunching of the 


our social 


International Relish, I know of he declined, bu 





it was evident to me that he moved but | edly in 
this higher circle On one occasion, too, he appeared in the 
f 


trousers of a lounge suit ol { 


tweeds instead of his dress 


trousers and with tan boots. The trousers, to be sure, were 






of a somber hue, but the brown boots were quite too dread- 
fully unmistakable. After this Ir say that I looked for 
anything, and my worst fears wer soon confirmed 


It began as the vaguest sort of gossip. The Honorable 


George ,it was said, had been a guest at one of the Klondike 





woman's evening af- 
fairs. The rumor crys- 
tallized. He had been 
asked to meet the Bo- 


hemian set at a Dutch 


ipper and had gone 
He had lingered untila 
ite hour, dancing the 


Py 
antfolk dances 





for which he had show: 
1 surprising adapta 
ty ind conducting 


imself generally as the 


ext Earl of Br 





should not have done 


He had repeated his 





the dullness of a mee 
g of the Onwards and 
Upwards Societ ne . 
had attended. He was 
in the womar toils 
With gossip of this 
sort there was naturall 
much indignation, and 
et the leaders of the 
North Side set were so 
elicately placed that 


ere Was every reas 
wealingit. The 


redoubled their atte 


tions to the unfortunate 


man, seeking to leave 


him not an unoccupied 











eve or alternoot “Believe Me, Bill, When 

Such was the gravity of 

the cris selknap-Jackson alone remained finely judicial 
The situation is of the gravest character,”” he confided 

to me, “‘but we must be wary. The day isn’t lost so long 
he doesn’t appear publicly in the creature’s train. For 

the present we have only unverified rumor. As a man 


rywell may feel free 
d still maintain his 


ibout town, Vane to consort with 





vicious COMpunions a oper standing. 





De plore it as i rignt-thinking people must, under present 


is undoubtedly free to lead what is 


We can only wait 





ol the public 1 a, be it understood, 
notorious and scandalous defection of 


this doting and obsessed creature, an occasion which I can- 


not recall without shuddering, and which inspired me to a 





course that was |: have the most inexplicable and 
far-reaching consequence 





Theatrical plays had been numerous with us during 


the season, with the natural result that many after-theater 
suppers were given by those who attended, among them 
the North Side leaders, and frequently the Klondike 
woman with her following. On se veral of these occasions, 
moreover, the latter brought as supper guests certain 


representatives of the theatrical protession, both male and 
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she apparently hav 








his employer, to while : 


** Rather a card tl 











that the gre at artis 





l suggested tea in the } 





She Starts in on That Rag Stuff She Can Make a Piano Simply . 








And it occurs to 


him to meet our guest 


Again I applauded, vr once the Honor 
able George would 
bully him. And so was I: 


Gap’s most notable social event 


romised to be Red 


able George, being consul 
hesitation, to a 
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PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 13, 1915 


The Business Outlook 


THIS new year looks better as we get into it. The econ- 

k omists at Washington are, of course, partly right in 
insisting that the business situation is a state of mind 
which is precisely what makes it so unmanageable. We 
had as much money in 1914 as in 1913; as many people 
ready to produce and tosell. Farms yielded as abundantly; 
and if mines yielded less abundantly it was partly because 
the nation, feeling lumpish, had less appetite for copper, 
coal and iron. The ores were there, ready to be got out 
if anybody wanted them 

The big fact, to which no psychological explanation 
applies, is that exports of merchandise fel! off about fifteen 
per cent; but we are doing rather better than that now. 
Outside New York, where speculation counts heavily, 
bank clearings the country over were only four per cent less 
than in 1913 

Railroad revenues declined about seven per cent; but 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s sanction of a small 
advance in Eastern freight rates shed a rather more cheer- 
ful light on that dark spot. The steel industry, as measured 
by the make of pig iron, suffered a shrinkage of more than 
twenty per cent; but the latest reports show that orders 
at the mills are increasing. We have the advantage of 
unusually cheap money and are picking up considerable 
alvage from the European débfcle in the way of orders 
for army supplies. 

Above all, the country, so far as we can gather, is feeling 
more confident. We shall probably have a heavy account 
to settle later on, due to Europe’s withdrawal of capital 
from American enterprises; but that is deferred. Mean- 
time we are on rather better terms with ourselves. Poli- 
tics and business, fer the time being at least, are not so 
wyressively shaking their ficts at each other. The shock 
of war has been pretty well taken up. 

The difference between a good year and a poor one is 
measured by ten or fifteen per cent. A comparatively 
mall push one way or the other accomplishes it. Booms 
are not made to order, and we are not looking for a boom; 
but the new year looks decidedly better. 


The Respectable Revolution 


YERSONS who deprecate radical political agitation 
hould remember that since last July the most exten- 
ive revolution in human affairs of which there is any record 
has taken place. Ten million men have quit their accus- 
tomed productive occupations and devoted themselves 
heartily to destruction. The most crack-brained syndi- 
list, in his most expansive moment, never dreamed of a 
everal strike approaching the proportions of this one or 
nvolving a thousandth part of its social cost. 

(ver no inconsiderable region in Europe it has become 
ecepted law that if a man wearing one sort of clothes 
hoots at a man wearing another sort, not only that man 

but the house which covers him and all its male inmates, 
ithout the least regard to their complicity in his act or 
their entire innocence, shall be destroyed. What anarchist 
ever thought of setting up that sort of rule? It is now a 
ime for an Englishman to trade with a German or pay 


him money. By an Act of Parliament an Englishman 
may be taken from his home, tried and executed by a mili- 
tary tribunal, though the civil court next door is open as 
usual, 

All over Europe, by common opinion, an able-bodied 
young man’s refusal to participate in killing fellow Chris- 
tians is the most dastardly course he can pursue. As a 
rule, it will bring upon him more contempt and wrath than 
is usually visited on a murderer. 

No such extensive and deep-reaching revolution in 
human affairs has been known before. And its immediate 
motive is merely to make life pleasanter and more secure 
for members of the Hapsburg family. 


Why Not Try the Bus? 


pegs NGING is as distinctively American as base- 
ball. We blame it all on the greed of our traction 
companies, but it is partly an unavoidable product of 
conditions in many American cities that are beyond the 
control of the companies. When nearly everybody wishes 
to travel at the same time, in the same direction, and 
by the same conveyances, rush-hour crowding is probably 
unavoidable. 

To provide street-car, elevated or subway seats for all 
those who pour into the financial district in New York or 
the loop district in Chicago within an hour and a half 
every morning is probably out of the question for a com- 
pany that must earn interest on its bonds. 

The European precedent is always held up to our envy; 
but your nickel— or its Continental equivalent —does not 
always get you a seat over there. Straphanging is by no 
means unknown in model Berlin. Two expedients that 
London experience has approved find little favor here- 
the double-deck street car and the motor bus. 

It is hard to say why the latter should be virtually 
unknown outside of New York, and not very extensively 
used there, unless generally bad pavements furnish the 
answer. The New York busses receive no more passengers 
than they have seats for; and in good weather they are 
pleasanter than any other public conveyance. Bus projects 
are occasionally heard of in other cities, but make little 
progress. Transportation at morning and evening in 
America is cheap, but has nothing else to recommend it. 


God’s Idle Houses 


5 pw value of church property in the United States, 
according to the Census Bureau, increased from ten 
dollars and seventy-nine cents a head in 1890 to fourteen 
dollars and ninety-three cents in 1906, at which date it 
amounted to a billion dollars. 

It would be easy to pick statistics in other fields that 
show a larger total and a more rapid gain, but not so easy 
to find another equally large investment that is used for 
such a small part of the time. A great part of the church 
property is occupied, at most, ten hours a week; and an 
important part of the increased investment in sixteen years 
represents competitive building--one denomination put- 
ting up a finer structure just because some other denomina- 
tion has done so. 

In the sixteen years, also, the number of denominations 
increased from a hundred and forty-five to a hundred and 
eighty-six, embracing two hundred and twelve thou- 
sand church organizations. The number of Protestant 
ministers increased by forty-seven per cent, or nearly 
fifty thousand in number, and the average pay of all 
those covered by the report on that subject was a little 
over fifty dollars a month. Skilled workmen consider that 
pay inadequate and are privileged to live and dress as 
cheaply as they please; but a minister is not 

Extensive unification of Protestant churches would be 
the most hopeful sign in the religious field that we can 
think of. Movements in that direction start now and then, 
but make comparatively little headway. 


The Right to Work 


IDWINTER estimates put the number of unem- 

ployed in New York at three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, and in Chicago at something less than half of that 
number; while various other cities reported a proportion- 
ate number of idle hands. These men had as much right 
to work as anybody else, but we do not know how they 
could have enforced it. 

Employees— particularly in the mining line frequently 
talk about the right to work as though it were something 
as indubitable as the Treasury's obligation to redeem a 
greenback; as though a laborer were privileged at any time 
to step up to the window and say: “* Here’s my day's work, 
give me two dollars!" But where is the window? The 
same employees quit work whenever it suits their inter- 
est. Of course nobody has any more right to work than to 
do anything else. Who is under the least obligation to give 
you a job, or can rightfully require you to take any job 
you do not want? 

There is nothing more natural about the right to work 
than about the corresponding right to say under what 
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conditions you will work; in fact, there are no natural 
rights. There is no record of a society in which a man had 
any rights that his fellows did not permit. There is no 
enforceable right to work anywhere, except under conditions 
that are largely determined by others. 

This is as true of a bank president as of a day laborer. 
The real dispute is simply as to who shall determine the 
conditions of work. 


Radical and Conservative 


NFORTUNATELY it does not necessarily follow that 

to be radical is to be right, or that to be conservative 
is to be wrong. Marcus Alonzo Hanna still stands as the 
type of a conservative politician. His name passes as a 
synonym for what radicals most abhor. To speak of the 
Hanna régime is to suggest extreme domination of politics 
by Big Business. Yet the record discloses no act or inten- 
tion of Hanna’s that was particularly destructive to any- 
body’s life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. Organizing 
and conducting the campaign of 1896 was his most con- 
spicuous political feat. 

We suppose nobody whose judgment need be considered 
now doubts ‘that the free-silver theory he defeated con- 
tained far more peril to the well-being of the mass of people 
in the United States than anything Hanna ever did or 
wished to do. If anything not actually demonstrated by 
experience can be said to be proved, we can now Say con- 
fidently that the radical was wrong and the conservative 
was right. 


Farm Accountancy 


HE Department of Agriculture puts the value of the 

chief necessaries of life consumed by an average farm 
family each year at a little under six hundred dollars; but 
over four hundred dollars’ worth of these necessaries is 
contributed by the farm itself, leaving only a hundred and 
seventy-four dollars’ worth to be purchased by the farmer. 

That suggests one difficulty with the average farm book- 
keeping: It consists of only a cash account. A good many 
farmers can tell, with approximate accuracy, how much 
money they received and paid out during a year. The 
number that have even an approximate notion of the value 
of articles consumed on the farm is much smaller. “I got 
so much for my hogs,”’ a farmer may tell you; but if you 
ask what he might have got for the feed they consumed 
he answers: “Oh, I raised that myself.” 

And there are still many more farmers who have no clear 
notion as to how much cash they received and disbursed. 
They know only how much they have left at the end of the 
year. In farming, as much as in banking or railroading, 
good bookkeeping is the foundation of real economy and 
efficiency. Stuffing eight dollars’ worth of corn into a pig- 
skin and selling it for seven dollars and a half is certainly 
not profitable. 

A great amount of money is lost yearly in milch cows 
simply because the owners do not know what each quart 
of cream they sell has actually cost them. A proper but 
very simple set of books would show at once which cows 
yielded a profit and which were merely perambulatory 
corncribs. 

A dollar invested in a blank book and a pen would be 
the best investment many farmers could make. 


What Will End the War 


ROM the military and financiai points of view no end 

of the war is in sight. .The belligerents have fought 
seven months and neither side has gained any advantage 
that definitely tips the scale in its favor. 

That Germany can conquer the Allies seems impossible. 
That she can keep on fighting them almost indefinitely 
seems highly probable. Financial exhaustion on either 
side must be a matter of some time. As we have remarked 
before, a nation that possesses a printing press and a stock 
of white paper can go on fighting for years after its real 
money and credit are gone. The Confederate States had 
no money worth mentioning to begin with, and fought with 
desperate stubbornness for more than three years with a 
treasury as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. Germany 
can do the same. 

Even with Italy and Rumania in the field the coalition 
against Germany and Austria is relatively less formidable 
than that which Frederick faced at the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ War. It is possible that Germany can mak« 
this another seven years’ war. 

However, other factors, we believe, are making for peace 
this year. The appalling losses of the war must be sinking 
deep into the mind of each belligerent. The fact that it is 
a needless and senseless war— as the German Crown Princ¢ 
termed it~ must be slowly coming home. With neither 
military nor financial collapse, the lust to fight may suffer 
exhaustion. 

A turn of fortune in the field that would have been 
ignored last autumn may very well be accepted next 
spring as a sufficient reason for peace. In spite of the mili- 
tary experts, we are looking for peace this year. 
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WAR AND HALLUCINATIONS 


F FRANCE is enduring all the ravages of war with 
dignity and courage, England is making war with a con- 
She is covering her 
losses with the palm of one hand, and she keeps the other 
air that plainly indicates that 
She 


fidence that is simply astounding 


one in her pocket with an 
she has plenty more to lose and everything to win 
is still in at the rate of two 
thousand a day, although no one knows what she will do 
with them. For the Belgians refuse to emigrate to Canada 
They are equally determined not to settle in England; 
neither are they inclined to enter domestic service, where 
they i But they are 
receiving the same hospitality in England which she has 
extended to them from the beginning. And she is certainl) 
receiving no benefit at all from them 

Never, I 


pendous a charity or in a 


bringing Belgian refugees 


would be more tl welcome 10W 





] ty 


accomplished so st 


But I 


believe, has any nation 


spirit more becoming 








insist that it never could have been done without the aid 
of the hundred and sixty thousand E women who 
have actually done the work of taking care of them. For 
the refugees are alive; they were not to be packed and 
stored away until the war should be ended 


; ] ) 
ould place a Milo! 


Now, no government ¢ 1 foreign guests 
in a small 
opened the 
receive them. 

As a private indiv 
Great Britain at this tin 
Old World is trembling upon its foundations; 


unpre) idiced observer 


country unless the women of that country 


doors of their homes and hearts to 





dual one may resent the assurance of 


» when every other nation in the 





but as an 
of events one must confess admira- 
tion and ; actually achieved. 
Of all the countries involved in this strife England is the 
most secure, and naturally she acts that way. The sorrow 


} 


nothing else for what she } 


and poverty incident to the struggle are really out of sight. 
They are there, of course, but unless you know where to go 
to find them you hardly see them at all 


The effects of this war are probably 


New York than in London, 


more apparent in 
where there is a system for 


concealing the poor which could not be maintained in our 
country But I venture this, not as a criticism but 
merely to call attention to another effect of war upon 


The cheerfulness of these people 
It is like find- 
you read the 
who have died 


a certain part of society 
cumstances 
for every d 


hmen 


does look queer under the ci 






ing a jolly crowd : 





names of two or three hundred Engli 
fighting for the safety of this jolly crowd 

“This war is dreadful, but 
we just go right on trying to 


By Corra Harris 


Peace Commission will not be to settle these terr e losse 


but merely to determine who shall bear the heaviest burder 


Questions will be asked, o about the dumdun 


) course, 


bullets, and the airship raids upon noncombatants. But 
what will be the good of such inquiries? The bullets have 


done their work, the bombs have fallen and killed innocent 


people The most that in come ol such a 1 estigatio 

will be a charge ot bad manners i breach of etiquette 

‘civilized”’ warfare. No lemnity will restore the dead 
And, after all, why complain of these comparative 


Insignificant outrages when the real ruin has been accon 


plist ed by the regular armies according to the best manners 





and customs in this business of killing 

Some people who do not understand the occult side of 
warfare will also want to know wl if Germany wished 
to help Austria punish Servia for the death of the Arcl 
duke, did she n b th all her forces in another dire« 
tion, across Belgium and against France, where nobody 


been I Whatever explana 
facts that Belgium has 
levastated. It will not 
Rheims nor the 


back the 


tion 1s 


archduke had irde 
given, it will not affect the beer 
destroyed and France 
Louvain nor the Cathedral at 
have perished, nor will it give 
the women and childret 
And suppose the militar 
what will be the good of 
the 


restore 
men who 
burned homes to 


) 


is crushed 





‘ power of Germany 
that if the theory of militarisn 
civilized world? The thing 
There should be a Sullivar 
individuals. The unit in law is 





survives anywhere il 
monstrous by any 
for nations as well as for 
the nation, not the individual 

If the nation which breeds the man fights and burns and 
why should not the man 
get what he wants? Chiefly 





name 


plunders to get what it wants, 
kill and burn and steal to 
because he has not a mi 
of the er 
justice in the name of justice, and on a scale so tremendous 
that it is literally impossible to restore the balance. And 
that is not all of it nor the worst of it. War unsettles social 
standards, exalts force at the expense of those who have 
not the strength to withstand it 

At the present time 
in the background ; 


lion men back of him to insure the 
ime. So war unsettles every standard of 


“honor” 


the civilian must keep 
pas 


get out of the 





carriage and foot 


senger in any roa France must not only 


vd at the sight of a military equipage, but n t i 
mil still t the great thing goes | r vicdic 
though he may 2” a lool with rings i his ¢ yren 
han the scholar, or the artisan, or any other mer time 
The lea I'm saving the countr get « fn 
The t is, he is devastating the t a} 
the ‘ will be a long time Saving aits thie 
ad é ievastat y it 


he men who die in the fight are heroes, but thos 


the 


i ve Will not De so t to endure lo g siege f 
fter the strife is ended. For war makes men intemp« 
Itinforms them with military standards of honor ivirtu 
wt t re not the standards of honor and v 1 ime 
of peace The oldier especial! too otten make wr 
for al e hear of changing swords t ‘ 
1 too olte he makes only a casual } Dand t 
is not good for any man to have his sensé 





itv augmented by that of thousands of hehting 


men on both sides of hin He seldom recovers from that 
After the army disbands he returns to his fireside, only one 
? but still with that illusion of power inside Having met 
i terrific emergency with a warrior’s courage, he doe ot 
ifterward so readily meet the long-drawn-out emergencies 





own living and 


of earning his providing for his fami 





without martial musi rhe fireside is a dull place effemi 
nate He has acquired the camp instinct He +t 
mess’ with other men, and he is apt to do that, as long as 


he lives, at the expense of his wife and childrer 


War and the Parasite Class 


been soldiers in all 





history of men who hz 


pwn is the 
ages. They are often not the best 


citizens it 


peact The y are often not the best husbands or the wisest 

fathers, because there is no superior officer to see that ever) 

man does his duty every day for the next forty years 
There is only one class of men and women who are not 


It does not make then 
make. It does 


affected by war as I have 
there 1s ! 


seen war 
them to 
because there is nothing in them to destr 


not alway ly idle, but 


because thing in not 
destroy them, 
They are s rich nor are the 


sort or 


necessar 


they are always parasites of one another, peopi 


who have no life of the 





be cheerful, you see,”’ said 
a pretty woman to me as she 
was leaving for the theater 
I did And I 
of that great Frenchwoman 
with four sons in the arn 

who said to me: “We make 
haste to laugh lest we weep.”’ 
But she was ladling out soup 


see thought 


to two thousand poor people 


when she said it 


Nothing Settled 


posse ee orawv or ory es- 
cape the thoughtful ob 
server—that war not 
settle anything. It unsettles 
everything. After thousands 
of men have perished, after 
the resources of both Ger- 
many and the Allies are so 
depleted that it 
ble to maintain either the 
offensive or the 
with the extravagance of ar 


does 


is impossi- 
defensive 


mies, then a sort of receiver- 
ship will be arranged for 
these bankrupt 1 

This will be called the 
Peace Commission. But the 
purpose of the Commission 
will be to liquidate what is 
left in favor of the strongest 
powers. These are the only 
dividends which de 
clares—so many hundred 
thousand dead men, so many 
million pauperized women 
and children, so many bil 
lion pounds or frances or 
marks or rubles in debts to 
be paid by each nation in- 


ations. 





war 








The Iron Cross 


f ir own and who subsist either emo 
tionally or literally upon the vitality of other people. They 
are often industrious, but this is the form of their industry 
preying upon other They are often emotional, but thi 

is the form of their sensi 
bility- feeling what other 
iffer for pastime, not suffer 
ing themsel v« 

rhe men of this class 


never fight, but they profit 


through the adversity of 
those who do fight The 
women of this class never 
wear mourning, becau 

they are the women of these 


men who do not die for their 


country and wholive only { 


themselves hey are to be 
found in every country at 
ill times, but always living 


it the expense of those why 
ire struggling and dying 


Fortunately they are 


the majority. If the vere 
I itior s could not exist 
After close contact wit! 
the women in the war zor 
and as careful study as | 
am capable of making con 
cerning the conditions whi 
face them, I can see only or 


advantage for them vrow 


out of this struggle Phatt 
the necessity the will labor 
inder of facing the inevita 


ble with no protection wort! 
the name, and no strengt? 


except that which they find 


in themselves Afterall, thi 
Is an Immense advantage t 
those who have the purage 
to grasp it 
The theory of modern 

ilization has been to protect 
women as much as possible 
from the hardships of life, to 
keep them in idlen ind 
comfort. to desiceate then 
mentall orally and 
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The business of the 


volved 




















| nfamous! Simply infamous!” cried Abram 
Toole, president of the Illinois, lowa and Pacific 

i oad. His square and heavy-jawed face, framed 

ee sides by a mop of iron-gray hair and grizzled 
muttonchop whiskers, was dark with wrath; and he 
d the board as though defying contradiction 

M trous! Simply monstrous!”” echoed Judge 


gely wagging his shiny head. 

It n everlasting disgrace to the United States!”’ 

ir. Toole added: passionately; “and if a revolution 

ecessary to change it, by heck, I'll shoulder my 

isket with the next fellow in spite of my sixty-four 

irs!’’ Hesmote the table smartly with his knuckles 
err phuasize it 

Simon Childers, president of the famous Childers 

ewing Machine Company, who sat on the other side 


of Judge Croomb, observed very gravely: “‘I don’t see 





} we tand it much longer."” Mr. Childers was 
ttle man, and the sallow skin was 

| so tightly over his face that it 
ye d an economical purpose to 


use no more than was just necessary 


over the bones His nose was 
nad his 
as though it had started to 
He spoke with dry, re- 
rained deliberation, in contrast to 
Mr. Toole's vehement utterance. “If 
he Republic don't destroy it,”’ he 
will destroy the Republic.” 


rp a upper l‘pecame out at 


} 
ange 


be a beal 


vided, “it 
That epigram pleased ponderous 
Judge Croomb and dumpy, ruddy 
Thomas Runion so much that they 
nodded approval in unison, Mr. Run- 
on thoughtfully plucking the white 
paintbrush whisker that adorned his 
ehin 
It's the 
biown up for us,” 


roune 
second bridge they’ve 
William Temple 
remarked with a discouraged air. 
And it was a miracle that they 
didn't send a passenger train irto the 
ver, killing hundreds of people!” 


Abram Toole put in hotly. “Our 
detectives have proved that this an- 
irchistic labor union bought the 
lynamite. Who else had any motive 
to do it hey ask us to find the 


particular man who put the bombs under the bridge—as 
hough it made any difference what particular man did it! 
If l had my way 
about it U'd say to "em: ‘Blow up another bridge and we'll 
take every officer and director of your union and stand ’em 
front of a firing squad!’ That'd stop it 


hat whole murderous crew is responsible 


wainst a wall in 
quick enough.’ 

| don’t know,” observed Mr. Childers, “that I'd stop 
vith any one particular union. They all connive at it more 


or le i'd make all organized labor responsible for every 
utrage of that sort. Make ’em all responsible and they'll 
top it. They're the only people who can stop it. They’re 
on the inside. They can find out what's going on if they 
int to. If dynamiters and cutthroats are getting the 

! in.a union, labor men know it. They can know it if 

ey want to. Make them responsible and they will know 


Put it up to them to keep the criminals out.” 
Up to that time Furbush had not spoken. He now 


Rut, you see, criminals may be profitable to them for 
time being. Take this union: It's got a reputation for 
lowing things up. No employer wants his things blown 
Probably there are many cases where an employer has 


demands because he was afraid of it 


anted tt union 8 


where he wouldn't have granted the demands if he 








in’t been afraid. I suppose the dynamiter’s argument 
he individual members of the union is: ‘Why should 
bother about a bridge being blown up now and then? 
lhe bridge is nothing in particular to you. You don’t own 
And you get vour five or six dollars more a week.’ Toa 
hanic five or six dollars more a week means an increase 
‘ ty or twenty-five per cent in his income equal, 
to increasing a lionaire’s fortune by a quarter of a 
lhior I know there are some millionaires who, if you 
ld offer them a profit of a quarter of a million, wouldn't 

re too particularly as to just where that profit came 

\ millionaire or anybody else who blew up a railroad 


dge ought to be hung!" declared Mr. Toole hotly. 
No doubt,”’ Furbush assented indifferently, as though 


he subject slightly bored him. “I was only pointing out 
it the individual labor man— same as most everybody 

Ise is inclined te stick by the fellow who he thinks is 
tting money in his pocket.” 
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$) a “I've Done a Lot of 
‘ Tolerably Raw 

‘ Things and 

yy Bverybody Knows 


it; But That 
Deesn't Handicap 
Me When I Want 
to De Another 
Raw Thing" 


ms 

“That brings it back to my contention,” said Mr. Chil- 
ders. “You've got to make the unions, as a whole, 
responsible. They're the people who can stop it. You've 


got to make ‘em stop it!” 

“I don't see how you're going to do that,”” Mr 
grumbled. ‘‘We have no control over labor unions.” 

“The should be 
solemnly 

“Exactly!” Mr. Toole assented with emphasis. “It 
isn’t strong enough or broad enough or hot enough to meet 
I tell 
you, gentlemen,” he went on vehemently, “this thing has 
got to be stopped some way. It’s got to be. It’s simply 
infamous! Bridges blown up; passengers’ lives endan- 
gered—it’s past endurance. As soon as this board comes 
to order for the transaction of business I shall move that 
we appropriate a hundred thousand dollars, or so much of 
it as necessary, to run down the miscreants who planted 
that bomb and land them in the penitentiary.” 

He glowered at Furbush with a rather personal chal- 
lenge; and the others about the board, with a little 
tightening of the nerves, felt that another clash between 
the two men impended. The last board meeting had been 
very unpleasant. 

“I’m not very strong for the law myself,” Furbush 
replied with his slightly bored air. “I've never known the 
law to stop me from doing anything that I really wanted 
to do.” 

“Some people have more respect for it,”’ Mr. 
retorted tartly. “I shall insist on my motion.” 

“*Well,”’ Furbush replied very coolly, “ I’ve let you amuse 
yourself by getting us into a strike at a very inconvenient 
time; and if you insist on amusing yourself a little more, at 
the read’s expense, by hunting dynamiters, probably I'll 
not object.” 

It was certainly an insulting speech, and Mr. Toole, 
glaring at the speaker, tugged at a muttonchop whisker 
with a hand that trembled slightly. 

“You wanted to avoid a strike at any cost because you 
feared it would interfere with your speculations in the 
road’s stock,”’ he shot back. 

“It has interfered with them,” Furbush replied dryly. 

“But here are the two other directors; 
down to business,” he added, as Isidore Rose and Nicholas 


Toole 


law enforced,” said Judge Croomb 


the case; but, such as it is, it ought to be enforced. 


Toole 


so we can get 
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Lowden came slipping briskly into the room and took 
seats at Furbush’s right and left, murmuring apologies 
for being late. 

Abram Toole, on the opposite side of the table, gave 
the newcomers a grim nod. Both of them were sure to 
vote on any question exactly as Furbush wished them 
to. To the other directors, however, the newcomers 
were very welcome, because they made a diversion 
from the painful clash between Toole and Furbush 

“The board is now duly convened,” Furbush re- 
marked; “and the first question is on the dividend for 
the coming quarter.” 

As though his string had been pulled—though 
Furbush had not looked at him— Nicholas Lowden 
stroked a yellow side whisker, smiled, showing a mouth- 
ful of white teeth, and said: 

“T move that the dividend for the next quarter be 
at our regular rate of two per cent.” 

“Second the motion,” 
mechanically 

Abram Toole seemed exceedingly 
unhappy 

“Of course you gentlemen know 
the road is not earning a dividend,” 
he said, as though he felt constrained 
to speak, though well aware it would 


Rose 


said 


do no good. 

“Our earnings,” replied Nicholas 
Lowden blandly, “have been tempo- 
rarily reduced by this strike; but we 
can take the quarter’s dividend out 
That's what a surplus is 
tide us temporary 


of surplus 
for to 
pinch.” 

*“True!’’ Judge Croomb observed, 
sagely nodding his head 

Abram Toole tugged at a mutton- 
chop whisker and blurted out ag- 
grievedly: 

“The road hasn't got any surplus 
It’s got some figures on a book that 
but the value that 
those figures pretend to represent 
doesn’t exist.” 

“Any further remarks before the 
question is put?”’ Furbush asked. 

There moment's 
then Abram Toole blurted doggedly: 

“Yes; I have some remarks to make.” 

“Mr. Toole has the ftoor,”’ said Furbush, and yawned 
and lit a cigarette. 

The president put his fists on the table and glowered 
stubbornly down at them. “I’m a railroad man—not a 
financier or a speculator,”’ he said rather bitterly. “I've 
grown up with this railroad. When this new management 
came in—through Mr. Furbush’s stock-market coup— it 
was well enough understood that I should look after the 
operating of property, but needn’t trouble myself about 
the financial management. I was given to understand, ir 
fact, that financial affairs would be none of my business; 
so I suppose this question of a dividend is none of my 
business,” he added, more bitterly. 

Furbush rings that 
toward the ceiling and Judge Croomb softly rubbed his 
shiny poll. From no point round the table was there any 
sign that particularly encouraged the speaker to proceed; 
but he went on doggedly: 

“The financial management is interfering with the 
proper operation of the road. There’s no mincing 
words. Mr. Furbush and some others have a great lot of 
stock of this road that they want to unload at a high price 
So for a year we've been paying dividends with money that 
ought to have been used for repairs. The road is getting 
into a run-down, worn-out condition.”’ He raised his voice 
afflictedly and frowned a challenge round the table, which 
he smote with his fist. “By heck! It’s getting unsafe 
We're going to have a great wreck one of these days. That 
bridge which those anarchists blew up would have fallen 
down of itself pretty soon.” 

Furbush laughed amusedly and interposed: 

“Then we're blowing up the road ourselves?” 

“Yes, sir; we’re blowing it up ourselves!” the president 
exclaimed. 

Furbush laughed again and observed calmly: 

“That just shows how wrong you were, Toole, in getting 
us into a fight with the labor union. You said they were 
anarchists and wreckers and dynamiters, and we'd got to 
fight "em. But if your view of this board of directors is 
correct we ought to have called 'em right in here and taken 
‘em to our bosoms—two hearts that beat as one.” 

A dull color came into the president’s cheeks and he 
pulled savagely at a whisker. 


over a 


we call a surplus; 


was a silence; 





looked at the smoke ascended 


use 





“You can laugh! You can laugh!” he retorted. “But 
I’m president. I'm supposed to be responsible for the 
operating of the road. If a train goes into a ditch, with 
fifty or a hundred dead passengers, I’m the man that’s got 
to answer for it. I don’t know’s I care to be in that posi- 
tion either,” he added defiantly. 

There was a constrained little silence round the board 


for a moment. None of them wished the road to be 
deprived of Abram Toole’s reputation as a railroad 
operator. 


‘said Furbush 
“Of course you can break it if 


“Well, you have your five-year contract,’ 
with a patient little 
you insist on it.” 


sigh. 

“T have my five-year contract,” Abram Toole replied 
unhappily, and checked himself. The contract provided, 
in fact, for a handsome bonus in addition to the handsome 
salary if he remained at his post for the stipulated period. 
“I have my contract,’ he repeated; “but I don’t think 


that binds me to abstain from speaking my mind.” 
At that rather lame conclusion a saturnine little grin 


he 


appeared in Furbush’s predatory and replied 
suavely: 

“Surely not. You see we're all liste: ing to \ 
“What I say,” the president res 
paying dividends, ought to 
repairs to bring the road into proper condition.’ 

“But do y 
“that the 
chances of a wreck 

-— say .” the pre sident replied un} 
repairs ought to be made to 
condition.” 

“That point will be taken up a little later,’ Furbush 
observed de« isively ; at which eve ry body except Mr. Toole 
looked relieved. ‘The question now is on Mr. Lowden’s 
motion that we pay the regular dividend.” 

Everybody except Mr. Toole voted for the motion. 
Toole did not vote at all, but remained silent. 
The dividend having been thus satisfa torily 

Furbush observed: 
“The next question is the disposal of the Missouri and 
Mississippi Railroad.” 

“I move,” said Isidore Rose, “ that the Illinois, lowa and 
Pacific Railroad purchase the Missouri and Mississippi 
Railroad for twelve million dollars.” 

“IT second the 

“We're all 
remarked, “‘so we're all re: 

7 suppose,” Mr. Childers inquire d « autiously of Isidore 
Rose, “‘that all the legal 
thoroughly examined?” 

“Sound as a nut legally,” the lawyer answered briskly. 

“The reason I ask,” Mr. Childers explained, “is that 
there might, sometime or other, be a Government investiga- 


eyes, 
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asked Mr. Childers rather anxiously, 
That 


actually unsafe? 


we're taking 
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apply, 


put it 


‘that a lot of 


in a perfectly safe 
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motion,’ said Judge Croomb gravely. 
with the situation,”” Furbush 


idy to vote.’ 





acquaintec 


aspects of the affair have been 


You never can tell nowadays what the Government 
Of course the record should be 


tion. 
may feel like investigating. 
flawless all round.” 














“Ive Fought That Gang of Cutthrdats for Twenty Years and I'll Fight "Em Tilt I Die!"* 
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Let ‘em vestigate until the cows come home.” } 
bush replied cheerfully. “‘Long before they get round to 
investigate we shall have sold our securities and have the 
money in our pockets. Whatever goo get out of 
Investigating after that they're wel o 

It was obvious, from somewhat un ) ‘ 
table, that this blunt speech was considered in bad for 
Mr. Childers tl ightfu gered hi ang er ) 








1syndak 
road for eig 
to our own railroad for twelve million dollars. In a tra) 
action of that sort it is well to |} ww we are Ket tt 
the law 

‘I’m nota lawyer,” I t nrey expert 
has been that the law is as hospitable to tr ctior 
that sort as any reasonable man could as} Mr. Rose ha 
looked after the legal details of this transactio i l’ve no 
doubt he’s got them r ght 

“Of course, in that cas said Mr. Childer there 
nothing to do but carry the motion.”” Which w re 
ingly done, Mr. Toole not voting 


* Now there is the que tion ol p ying for the Missouri and 
Mississippi Railroad,’’ Furbush res We must raise 
I propose that this 


umed 


twelve million dollars for that purpose 








oad issue fifteen milli on dollars of bonds and sell them to 
is at eigh ty cent ym the dollar, which will come to just 
welve million d 

An excellent pl Judge Croomb remarked judici 
I will make the motion for the bond issue when Mr. Rose 


presents it in proper legal form.” 
!” Abram T 
t to be more 1 


It’s too mucl oole exclaimed sullenly 


“We 


ougl noderat We paid eight millon dollars 


for that Missouri and Mis ISSIppl road, and we're getting 


fifteen million dollars good bonds of this road for 


Mhat’s nearly a hur It’s too mucl 


ired per cent profit 


‘I’ve never yet see a profit that looked too much to 
me,’ Furbush retorted. “If that’s your notion of profits 
I'm glad you don’t have anything to say abou ef 
cial management of this road 

“The real question,’ observed Judge Croom} ponder- 


ously, “is not what we paid for the Missouri and Mississippi 
what it is 


Railroad, but really worth to this road. As a 
director of this railroad I have no hesitation ir saving that, 
in my judgment, the Missouriand Mississippi is worth much 
more than fifteen million dollars to it.” 

Mr. Temple, Mr. Childers and Mr. Runion nodded 


approvingly 

‘It’s a bargain for this road at fifteen million 
latter. 

As though that were settled, Furbush rer 

‘The n there ’s the question ol repairs and renewals 

ll to take Mr. Toole’ 


perfectly willing 
road needs building up. Bridge 


arked 


s word for it that the 
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I'm a railroad man!" Toole declared 
itely. “I’ve fought that gang of 
cutthroats for twenty years and I'll fight 
em till I diet I build bridges and they 
bridges! I hate 'em as a dog hates a 
it! I'll never compromise with ‘em! I'll 
never consent that this road’s money shall 
vay bribes and blackmail to ’em.”’ 

Astonished and nettled, Furbush 
wted bluntly: 

‘You will carry out the orders of this 
you'll make way for a president 


“#SS10TL 





re- 


board or 


ho will.” 
I won't!” the president shot back defi- 
untly. “You can’t make me! There'll be 


and compromises with Mouthy 
I'll blow you up if you try it.” 


no bribes 


Mulligan. 


So you're threatening me, are you?” 
tid Furbush ominously as the two eyed 
each other across the table. 


Yes; I’m threatening you and I'll make 


the threat good! Toole retorted. Un- 
bearably afflicted and thoroughly roused 
he went on passionately: “I've kept my 
mouth shut too long! I’ve let you bribe 
me! I've been just a Mouthy Mulligan 
myself!” 


‘You've certainly been mouthy enough,” 
Furbush rejoined. 

“All right then; I'l! he more mouthy! 
the president raged on. “It’s time some- 
body got mouthy! I've been a railroad 
man all my life. [ know nearly every rail- 
road man of any prominence in the United 
States. Some of ‘em I’ve known for many 

ears. Nine-tenths of ’em are men like my- 
self fellows who work their heads off try- 
ing to build up land transportation in this 
country; to give the best service they know 
now and earn a fair return on the capital. 
Nine-tenths of the railroads in this country 
are honestly run— the finest, most efficient, 
most economical business in the world! A 
few chaps like you make all the trouble 
nowadays. You're a wrecker!” 

Another Mouthy Mulligan, eh?” Fur- 
bush laughed cynically 

“Exactly!” Toole declared. ‘ You don’t 
eare any more about railroads than Mulli- 
gan cares about labor, It’s just for the 
graft you can get out of it. You carried 
through a smart stock-market coup and got 
control of this road. Then you got up 
syndicates of insiders to buy property at 
price and sell it to the road at another 
price and more syndicates to buy securi- 
ties from the road at less than they were 
worth. You've kept up dividends in order 
to boost the stock, when the money ought 
to have gone into repairs. Some of the men 
round this board are honest enough if let 
alone, carried ‘em along with you 


” 


You've 
by dangling syndicate profits in front of 
their eyes. I’ve taken my share in your 
inside syndicates—and I ought to be put in 
jail for it.” 

‘You can give your profits to charity,” 
Furbush suggested. 

“Now you want to bribe somebody and 
end this strike,” the president continued, 
bursting with wrath. “‘Then you'll pay 
this other unearned dividend and the stock 
will go up and you'll unload. When the 
road is water-logged with stock and bond 
issues that never should have been put out, 
and loaded with property like this Missouri 
and Mississippi, which was bought at twice 
what it's worth, areceiver will be appointed. 
You will have sold out your stock then; so 
vour total investment in the road _ will 
amount to about ten dollars, and hundreds 
of innocent investors will be soaked with 
the stuff you've ground out and unloaded 
on them!” 

“Is that all?” Furbush inquired. 

‘No: that’s not all!” Mr. Toole de- 
clared. “Then there'll be a Government 
investigation that will lay the whole thing 
bare, and people all over the country will 
rise up and curse the railroads again. When 


a good railroad pleads for fair treatment 
the answer will be: ‘Look at Illinois, lowa 
und Pacific!’ Your skullduggery will be 
charged up against the whole railroad 
system. 

It's always that way. Nine square 
roads come in for a kick because of one 


across the table 
“T serve notice 


crooked road.”” Glaring 
the old gentleman added: 
right now that I won't stand for it! You 
can't vote a majority of the stock of this 
roi = at t the next annual election unless the 
outside stockholders send you their proxies. 
I'll start a campaign against you. I'll ex- 
plain to those outside stockholders that 
you're wrecking their property. I'll get 
‘em to send their proxies to somebody else.” 
‘You're at liberty to try that if you 

Furbush rejoined coolly. “It would 





oblige me to point out that you've had your 
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shares in the syndicates you object to, and 
that you're such a cross-grained, evil- 
tempered old sorehead that nobody can get 
along with you. And you can rest assured 
that the little stockholder will keep right on 
sending his proxy to the management up to 
the minute a receiver steps in. He always 
Signing the official proxy is automatic 
with him.” 

““We'll see!” said the president defiantly. 

In a painful silence Furbush deliberately 
lit another cigarette; then he remarked: 

“If you are going to fight your board of 
directors I suppose you'll wish to resign the 
presidency?” 

There was another painful silence as Mr. 
Toole pulled at a muttonchop whisker, 
using his thumb and bent forefinger as a sort 
of forceps. 

“It seems,” remarked Judge Croomb 
with mild solemnity, “that our good friend 
Toole objects especially to any settlement 
of this strike. He seems to have—er-—a 
strong prejudice against the leaders of the 
strike; and I dare say he’s right about that. 
It occurs to me that this affair of the strike 
really belongs to his department — the oper- 
ating department —and I’m sure the mem- 
bers of the board wouldn’t wish—er—to 
take any action in his department without 
the fullest consultation with him.” 

“No, certainly not,’”’ said Mr. Childers 
with a friendly little nod down the table 
toward the inflamed president. ‘* Certainly 
we place the highest value on his judgment 
in everything pertaining to the operating 
department. I know I should hesitate a 
long time before acting against his judg- 
ment in anything relating to operation. If 
he is very decidedly of the opinion that no 
settlement of the strike should be made, 
that ought to have great weight with us. 


does. 


Isidore Rose smiled amiably and ob- 
served in his soft voice: 
“7 might suggest that Mr. Furbush’s 


remark about settling the strike was only a 
bit of casual conversation after the meeting 
had really adjourned. Probably Mr. Toole 
attached too much importance to it.” 

Embarrassed and rather baffled by this 
courteous consideration, the president re- 
plied in a half-mollified and half-resentful 
tone: 

‘I certainly do object to any settlement 
of the strike.” 

“That settles the question, so far as I'm 
concerned,” said Thomas Runion cheer- 
fully. “I’m certainly in favor of leaving 
that matter to the president. All the same,” 
he added with a frank laugh at Mr. Toole, 
“*T think the president takes too gloomy a 
view of some other matters.” 

Smiling and benignantly wagging 
bald head, Judge Croomb repeated: 

“Too gloomy a view! This is the day of 
railroad expansion. The small isolated road 
can no longer command the financial con- 
sideration that is necessary to a sound and 
growing condition. We have expanded the 
Illinois, lowa and Pacific to more than twice 
its former size. I stake my judgment that 
five years from now Toole will approve 
what we have done.” 

“T don’t know much about what finan- 
cial consideration a railroad needs,”’ Toole 
grumbled; “but this expanding has been 
done at a fearful cost.” 

‘Broad views and faith in 
development of the country are necessary, 
the judge replied oracularly. 

Isidore Rose looked at his watch and 
said: “Quarter to four. I must be going.” 

The others rose with him and filed out 
of the room except Furbush and Judge 
Croomb. 

“Toole came pretty near kicking over the 
traces that time,”’ said the judge rather 
anxiously when they were alone. 

“Crotchety old ass!” Furbush replied 
absently. “I suppose I'm foolish to let him 
annoy me. He's stuck on his job, you know. 
It would break his heart to give up the 
presidency of the road he’s worked for for 
forty years, beginning as a brakeman. 
We ve always got that to hold over him. 
Tien a proper amount of flattery and some 
nibblings at the syndicate profits will keep 
him in line.” 

‘He might fly over and appeal to the 
outside stockholders,” the judge suggested. 

“We'd beat him if he did,”” Furbush as- 
serted. ‘Outside stockholders will always 
give their proxies to the management 
right up to the day before a receiver is 
appointed.” 

“Still, our syndicates have cut pretty 
deep. It might be inconvenient if he got all 
the at into the newspapers,” said the judge. 

“Well, I don’t know about that either,” 
Furbush observed thoughtfully. “I've 


his 


the future 
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never found a bad reputation any particu- 
lar handicap. I’ve done a lot of tolerably 
raw things—as raw as anybody has done, T 
guess--and everybody knows it; but that 
doesn’t handicap me when I want to do 
another raw thing. Jay Gould had a rotten 
reputation for years, but it wasn’t any dis- 
advantage to him. Maybe it’s an advan- 
tage. 

‘If a man’s going to back you up ina 
financial deal all he wants to know is whether 
you will make him a good profit. If you 
have a reputation for using a jimmy when- 
ever that’s necessary to make a profit, why, 
it’s all the more likely that you'll get the 
profit; and that’s all that counts. 

“Go out to the first man on thestreet and 
say: ‘This fellow Furbush is a horrible 
crook. He’s bound to make money and he 
won't stop at highway robbery to do it.’ 
Your man on the street will say: ‘Well, in 
that case I guess I'll take a chance on Fur- 
bush’s game. It looks like a sure winner.’ 
That's what got me my following here.” 


“Well, I don’t know but there’s some- 
thing in that,”’ the judge observed reflec- 
tively. 


“Sure!” said Furbush. “It’s Mouthy 
Mulligan over again. His followers stick to 
him because they think he’s making money 
for them.” 

“IT wish we could have settled that 
strike,” the judge remarked regretfully. 
“Tt would have given us a better market on 
which to sell our stock.” 

“Yes,” said Furbush; “but probably we 
ean afford to let Toole have that one small 
point. We need him for a while.. His repu- 
tation will be a help to us when the Govern- 
ment gets round to investigate.’ 

“You think there will be a Government 
investigation?” the judge asked a bit nerv- 


ously. 
“Probably,” Furbush replied indiffer- 
ently. “The road’s getting pretty top- 


heavy and wabbly. If it goes broke there'll 
be a great roar and no doubt the Govern- 
ment will investigate. That's the usual 
thing—to investigate long after it’s too late 
to do any good. The recipe for wrecking a 
railroad,” he continued reflectively, 
simple and well known that a child could 
operate it. 

“Away back in the days of Erie—fifty 
years ago—it was brought to perfection. It 
has been applied a dozen times since then, 
and investigated and explained and de- 
nounced hundred times. The essential 
thing is that the fellows in control of the 
road have a free hand to grind out all the 
securities they please for any purpose they 
like, and to dispose of them as they see fit. 
There isn’t a line on the statute book to 
prevent us from doing that right now.” 

“Well, that’s so as to most states,”” the 
judge replied. “‘Still, the y are drawing the 
lines tighter all the time. 

“Yes,” said Furbush, “it’s getting more 
difficult for an honestly run railroad to 
make a fair return on the capital invested in 
it; but recent railroad history doesn’t in- 
dicate that it’s getting any more difficult 
to run a railroad so as to make an unfair 
profit for the insiders. I should hesitate 
a long while before buying any railroad for 
the purpose of running it on thesquare; but 
I shouldn't hesitate at all about buying any 
railroad I could get my hands on for the 
purpose of looting it.” 

The judge pondered that a moment and 
replied: 

‘It does make it sort of rough on the 
roads that are run honestly.” 

“Sure!’’ Furbush assented cheerfully. 
“They pay the shot. Every time a little 
case like ours comes to light the public 
damns railroads in general and demands a 
tighter halter for ‘em. Possibly the time 
will come when the railroads themselves 
will get together and step on little enter- 
prises like ours— and when labor unions will 
drive out Mouthy Mulligans. The roads 
could do it. No gambling, looting manage- 
ment could stand up against their inside, 
expert criticism. 

“Plenty of railroad men know we're just 
gambling with this road with stacked 
cards. They shrug their shoulders and say, 
‘That's no affair of ours.’ When this road 
fails scandalously the public beats them 
over the head. Of course the railroads say 
the antitrust laws forbid them to organize 
effectively, and there’s something in that. 
All the same, they do organize to ask for 
higher freight rates and for other purposes. 
If they would organize as effectively for the 
purpose of criticizing railroad abuses 
well, probably I'd turn my attention to 
some other field.” 

“Well,” the judge began deliberately. 


“is so 
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But he was interrupted by the entrance 
of a young man from the president’s office. 

“Nasty wreck just across the river, 
Mr. Furbush,” said the young man. “An 
old culvert gave way. Eight passengers 
killed.” 

“Eight!” Furbush commented thought- 
fully after the young man, having answered 
a couple of questions, had withdrawn. “I 
don’t believe the stock will drop much if 
there were only eight. By the way,” he 
added, “I have consented to become a di- 
rector of the Consolidated National Bank. 
The bank is —- to get me in because 
it wants a little bigger slice of this road’s 
deposits and underwritings. There it is, 
you see. I can make money. Because I 
make money I can command money. Be- 
cause I can command money I'm urged to 
take a seat right up at the head of the table 
with the best of them. 

‘The mere fact that I'm a gambler and a 
robber, and everybody knows it, doesn’t 
count. Some day, maybe, Big Business will 
clean its own house and thereby save itself 
from a crew of political volunteers who slop 
dirty water all over the wall paper and break 
the best furniture.” 


Treating the Teeth 


NE of the discoveries of science in 1914 

promises to save mankind in the future 
from an enormous amount of pain—the 
toothache of pyorrbea. This disease of 
the roots of the teeth is very common in 
one degree or another and vast numbers of 
people feel its pain, eventually losing their 
teeth from its development. The cause of 
it has now been discovered, and with the 
discovery hopeful line of treat- 
ment. 

Some American scientists who specialize 
in experimental medicine have found that 
the disease is accompanied by a tiny 
microérganism called an amceba, already fa- 
miliar to biologists. It was already known 
that the drug emetine is a deadly enemy of 
amcebe; so the conclusion was that emetine 
should be used to cure pyorrhea. 

Trials of the new treatment were so 
encouraging that the story was announced 
to doctors and dentists, and the idea is 
being put to practical use. Like all new 
treatments it must go through a course 
of trials in everyday practice before it can 
be accepted as the long-sought cure; but 
it has the promise of being suc thon 

The yA ‘rers go a step farther and 
suggest that another form of the drug be 
used in brushing the teeth, in order to 
attack constantly any of the stray amcbe; 
and if the treatment is the cure promised 
it is quite likely that some such drug will 
be incorporated into tooth pastes and thus 
come into universal use. 


comes a 


Automatic Policemen 


N AUTOMATIC traffic policeman, which 
picks itself up every time it is knocked 
down by a careless driver, is one of the 
latest of the many inventions to control 
vehicular traffic on crowded city streets. It 
is a metal cylinder about four feet high, 
which is placed in the roadway at the mid- 
dle of the intersection of two streets, and 
is intended to warn drivers against the dan- 
gerous practice of cutting across from one 
street to another instead of making a safe 
turn at right angles. 

The automatic policeman is attached to 
1 spring hidden in a deep hole in the pave- 
ment. If the wheel of a passing motor 
truck strikes the sign and knocks it down 
the spring goes to work ard pulls the 
policeman up to a standing position again, 
like the toy figure that cannot be made to 
lie down. Thirty of these are in use in a 
Massachusetts city. 

Another odd automatic policeman is in 
service in San Francisco. High in the air 
at the intersection of two streets, and sus- 
pended by wires from corner buildings, is 
an arrow bearing the word Stop! 

This arrow can be turned to stop the 
traffic on one street, and then turned to 
stop it on the cross street, by the manipula- 
tion of buttons from a convenient post at 
the street curb. 

Each time the arrow moves, a bell above 
it rings once or twice, in accordance with 
the usual whistle signals for traffic; but in 
case of a fire, with the prospect that fire 
apparatus will soon be along, the arrow be- 
gins to whirl round and the bell rings con- 
tinuously, to signify that all -traffic on both 
streets must be stopped. 
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“You should never be without Listerine. It is a 
safe antiseptic. I use and recommend it constantly 
because I’ve been taught its value and know its 
merits.""— The Trained Nurse. 


“After brushing my teeth I 
always rinse my mouth with 


Listerine.”’ 


“I use Listerine after every 
shave. It relieves the itch 


and sting.” 


“Daddy just loves his Lis 


terine head-rub. 
the tiredness.” 
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It takes out 
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HE introduction of antisep- 

tic surgery thirty-six years ago 

was soon followed by a world-wide 
demand for a safe antiseptic for general use. 
This demand resulted in the creation of 


LISTERIN 


For thirty-three years Listerine has been used and prescribed 
by physicians, surgeons, and dentists everywhere. It is used 
daily in the leading hospitals throughout the world. 








Ask your doctor—‘‘ What is the best and safest antiseptic for 
me to use in my home?” and ask him what he thinks of Listerine 
as a safe, yet powerful antiseptic. 


Your physician will most assuredly tell you that Listerine 
has never been surpassed as a safe domestic antiseptic for both 
internal and external use. 


In the homes of wealthy and cultured people you'll find a 
bottle of Listerine. The traveling salesman finds it a welcome 
part of his toilet equipment. It is a reliable “‘first aid’’ in mills 
and factories. 


Listerine is an economical antiseptic. It may be diluted 
with several times its volume in water and still be strong and 
efficient. 


There is no secret about Listerine except the process of 


making it. The formula is printed on the label. It contains 
no potash, alkalines or other substances that cause a harmful 
reaction on the natural secretions of the body. 


Get a bottle of Listerine today. It is invaluable as a mouth 
wash and as a first aid in case of accidents. The circular around 
the bottle explains its many uses. 


Demand .the Genuine Listerine, in original bottles. All 
druggists sell it. 


Four Sizes —15c—25c—50c—$1.00 
Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


Laboratories 


Saint Louis Toronto 





“For incipient sore throat 


and hoarseness a Listerine 


gargle affords prompt relief.” 


Little accidents don't 
worry me. Listerine prevents 


infection.”’ 


fr 


Yes, dear, I always sponge 
baby with diluted Listerine 


er his bath.” 
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: The Greatest Endorsement Ever Given Any Gas Engine | i] 
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These Concrete Mixers are all Run by Novo Engines 
be ' 
ae 
Po ae ! 
Ry STANDARD: * Manufactured Coltrin Concrete,"’ Manufactured “Cube,” Manufactured by “ Milwaukee,”” Manufactured by i 
tanda Seale & Supply by Knickerbocker Co., Jackson, Municipal Engineering & Con Milwaukee Concrete Mixer Co., 
‘ Pittsburgh, Pa Mich tracting Co., Chicago, li Milwaukee, Wis 
| 
» ‘ 
“te | 
ms 








“Anderson Rotary,"’ Manufactured “Lew Down,” Manufactured by “Smith Chicago,”’ Manufactured by “Chain Belt,”” “The Mixer with “The New Way,”” Manufactured ** Blystene,”” Manufactured by 
; yW. HLA lool & Supply Elite Manufacturing Co., The T. L. Smith Company, the Bulge,’’ Manufactured by by E. Wege Concrete Machinery Blystone Manufacturing ¢ 
: ‘ Db Mict Ashland, Obie Milwaukee, Wis. Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Co., La Crosse, Wis Cambridge Springs, Pa 
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¥4 * Wonder ‘Ten’ Paver,” ** Northwestern,”” Manufactured by “U.S. Standard, Jr., Portable,” “The Keat,”” Manufactured by 
Manufactured by Northwestern Steel & ron Manufactured by U. S. Standard Manu The Kent Machine Co., 
% W aterloo Cement Machinery Corp., W orks, Eau Claire, Wis. facturing Co., Ashland, O., U. S. A. Kent, Ohio 
Wa . lowa E 


““Mandt Mortar-Plaster,” “Light Weight —BOSS—Steel King” 
Manufactured by The American Cement Machine Co., Inc., 
Keokuk, lowa 








“Oshkosh ” 

pecan tne. Ge. as Treat 

Oshkosh, W )no FAN 

NO FREEZING 
“TrousLe 






“Ideal 
Cincinnatus 
Batch” 


Manufactured by 
Ideal Concrete 
Machinery 


ENGINES © / a 
and OUTFITS . 


The Engine that Runs 80% of the Concrete Mixers is the Engine for You 





REGUS: par.orF 








Twenty of the largest mixer manufacturers, after putting it to the test, have inde almost any other type of engine buyer. Makers of gas engines know that if they can 
pendently come to this conclusion; that the Novo is the gas engine, out of hundreds satisfy the requirements of concrete mixer manufacturers, they can satisfy anyone. 
E- of different makes, which can be relied on to run a concrete mixer most efficiently. We hardly have room to tell you in technical language wherein lies the superiority 
¢ Novo is rapidly taking the place of steam and electricity on all contracting work such of Novo Engines. Putting it broadly, the Novo is of good design, every ounce of metal 
ape as pumping, air compressing, hoisting, etc. in it is the best suited for the purpose and of the highest possible quality, and the 
his is significant, for contracting work is the hardest conceivable test of power. workmanship has never been excelled on an engine of this kind. Working parts have az 
ee Manufacturers of concrete mixers and pumps are nearly all very large concerns been reduced to final simplicity. 7 
¢ ome ot them larger than ourselves. We had no possible way of making them select There is practically nothing that can get out of order. The Novo will run in any y 
- Novos in preference to steam or to other gas engines. There was no price inducement weather. Freezing will not affect it—rain is the same as sunshine to the Novo = 
in fact Novos cost more than other engines. In each case Novo was finally selected after The Novo is better than steam, for licensed firemen and engineers are not needed 
exhaustive tests and trials had demonstrated Novo superiority — had demonstrated that and a contractor is free of the bother of keeping several types of boilers to conform 
: i Nove wweudd stand up to the most gruelling work, with different state and city regulation ° 
Look at it from another slant \ manufacturer of concrete mixers must stake his Novo Outfits include every kind of a Power Pump, Hoists, Air Compressors, Spray 
reputation, not only on the mixer, but also on the performance of the engine which is ing Outfits, Pumps for Vacuum Cleaners, Saw Rig over fifty different outfits in all 
led to the outfit at his factory, but which he does not make. It is a foregone con all of them portable. A new outfit is our Estate and Village Fire Pum; A small ais 
, then, that he will study and test the engine far more thoroughly than would compressor for garages is also new. 


We publish an interesting book, entitled ‘Reliable Power,’ which shows a contractor or any other employer a lot of ways to cut down costs by 
ubstituting Novo Power for labor. ‘This book justifies our slogan, **Bid Low, and put Novo on the Payroll.’ The book is free to anyone 
who is interested. Please write on your business letterhead. 


r [J]HI¥e ENGINE CO. stores ir 472 Willow St, Lansing, Mich. 







or Station A, San Jose, Cal. 
Novo Engines can be furnished for operating on gasoline, ker , alcohol or distillate 
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manufactured within its confines, except in 
limited amounts and with low percentages 
of alcohol. Meantime the country not only 
manufactures no alcohol but would seem to 
contain none. A little very bad and very 
expensive wine is served in one or two of the 
leading hotels of Petrograd, but not else- 
where. And the people are happy. 

When the head of the army gave the tip 
to the Czar he no doubt remembered the 
mobilization for the Japanese War. The 
soldiers then were carried, dead with intoxi 
cation, to the trains. When they came to 
stations those who could walk tore wildly 
out of the coaches for the saloons, and if 
barkeepers refused to sell they broke bottles 
over their heads. In terror the drilled 
troops in charge of recruits telegraphed 
ahead to stations to have two hundred or 
more soldiers on hand when the train went 
through. Even under such surveillance the 
men sometimes broke open the doors of the 
trains and tore up the railroad stations. 
Several commanders in one quarter were 
terrified at getting three hundred men 
without convoy, and all drunk. 

An article was printed recently in a paper 
called The Voice of Moscow which stated: 
“The reservists searched every man as he 
entered the barracks. All had vodka. The 
searchers always threw it into the street. 
In one peasant’s rags eleven bottles were 
found. His eyes ran with tears when he 
saw them broken. The heap of shattered 
glass grew. A dirty stream of vodka flowed 
through the courtyard. Many threw them- 
selves on their knees and, in spite of the 
dirt, tried to drink from the pools. They 
were kicked back. Three truckloads of 
broken glass were transported.” 

There is nothing in the present mobiliza- 
tion to remind one of that disgraceful 
Men in the cleanest and newest of 
long tan coats walk erect and in sturdy 
lines. As you pass them on the pavements 
they scan you with a childlike gaze, alert 
with intelligent wonder. They know where 
they are going and what they are going 
for—that is to say, they are aware that 
they are to fight, and they have their pri- 
vate notions as to the end for which they 
are dying. They are so perfectly sober that 
they can realize I am of a different race, 
and they put out one glance that is like a 
momentary gangplank, bridging for an in- 
stant the space and the eternity that flows 
between them and me. 


scene. 


Count Witte’s Motives Questioned 


However, we have not yet explained why 
the former Prime Minister opposed the 
abolition of vodka nor why Count Witte is 
understood to have worked for its defeat. 

The subject strikes well down into the 
structural framework of the empire. The 
government not only owned the industry 
but from it derived a third of its yearly 
budget. One billion rubles was the annual 
income of Russia from the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drink. The former Prime Minister 
thought the nation would go into bank- 
ruptcy if cut off from such a sum. 

As for Count Witte, he was the man 
under whom the government took control 
of its liquor business. Before that it had 
been in private hands. He placed the na- 
tion on a firm financial basis and standard- 
ized the ruble. Now that he is no longer in 
power some have accused him of being un- 
willing to see the country prosper by the 
work of his brain. 

The director of one of the biggest banks 
in the world told me that the ruble owed 
its consistent standard value to the vodka 
industry. At present it is depreciated, not 
because all sales of intoxicants have been 
stopped, but on account of the “accidental 
fact’’—to quote the same informant 
“that the market was caught short of for- 
eign remittances when the war began, with 
heavy engagements, all in the same direc- 
tion. Several banks had, as usual in the 
late spring, sold bills of exchange on London, 
Paris and Berlin, for maturity in the au- 
tumn, in anticipation of the sale abroad of 
cereals, which constitute the main exports 
of the country. Before the crops could be 
moved and the grain exported the war 
broke out, the Dardanelles was closed, and, 
since the goods were bottled up in Russia, 
the bills of exchange were inoperative.” 

At any rate the sale of vodka has been 
stopped, and the man who stabilized the 
monetary unit at an almost unwavering 
value of approximately half a dollar has 





recently, from his private retreat, 
the ruble decline to thirty-three cents. 

The government did not originally take 
over the industry because of the revenue to 
be gained thereby. It assumed charge of 
the business to insure a purer product and 
to restrict drinking somewhat The di 
grace of the Japanese War rankled in the 
hearts of the bureaucracy. When the na 
tion assumed control it, at the same time 
started a temperance society. Some mere) 
shook their heads and said “The Russia 
Empire may know its own purposes, but 
nobody else can fathom them.”" To control 
a liquor business with one hand and a ten 
perance society with the other did not seen 
logical to the onlooking nations. They put 
the Prince of Oldenburg, uncle of the Czar 
and one of the accomplished gentlemen of 
the Empire, at the head of the prohibitior 
movement. All other signs failing, the so- 
ciety and its director would seem to consti 
tute a pledge that they did not intend to 
press the liquor traffic. 


watches 


How to Open a Vodka Bottle 


The authorities established small shops 
in all the villages and cities of the country 
and they made rules governing the sales, 
One could buy only for cash. Formerly 
peasants had pledged their crops to the 
private merchants. They had passed their 
boots over the counter. They had prom- 
ised that their wives and daughters would 
do menial work for the tradesman if he 
would only supply them immediately with 
vodka. The government made the further 
rule that nobody should drink inside the 
shop. It put up vodka in small bottles, 
which it sold for fifteen kopecks each; and it 
refunded two kopecks onevery empty bottle. 

One of the sights of Petrograd at the noon 
hour was to see workmen take their turns in 
front of the small government vodka shops. 
Each had his fifteen kopecks firmly pressed 
in the palm of his right hand. In turn he 
passed it over the counter, took his slender 
bottle of the white fluid and walked out- 
side. Not very far out, however! Once 
past the door he stopped and knocked the 
bottom of the bottle lightly against a cor- 
ner of the wooden building; whereupon the 
jar exploded the slight amount of gas it 
side and the thin wax seal flew off. Ther 
he closed his mouth on the long neck of the 
bottle, threw back his head, and let the 
fluid stream down his throat. Every gov 
ernment shop bears unmistakable evidence 
of its sales in the millions of dents on it 
sides. 

The government made no restriction as to 
the number of treats with which the work 
man might favor himself, and I gave the 
wrong impression if I have led anyone to 
believe that he limited the exercise to the 
luncheon period. All day long citizens of 
the cities and the country shadowed the 
doors of the Czar’s vodka shops. The gov 
ernment had meant to restrict drinking; 
but human nature, which underlies all 
things created by human brains, got the 
better of it. Every sale meant thirteen 
kopecks toward defraying the expenses of 
the government. The time came when, if 
sales lagged in one of the stores, an official 
note was dispatched to the man who had 
charge of it, asking that he take care to 
bring them up. 

As against this activity the temperance 
society began issuing primers and pam- 
phlets, illustrated with the most distressing 
of scenes from the lives of habitual drunk- 
ards. They depicted men roughly handled 
by the police; men freezing in the streets; 
men hanging themselves when out of their 
heads from the use of vodka. Members of 
the Duma began to agitate against the ter- 
rible menace to the empire; but their 
words and the pathetic little tracts of the 
society were unequally pitted against so 
great an engine as the bureaucracy. 

In one particular—and one only—the 
government succeeded in maintaining it 
strict integrity: It kept the spirits uni- 
formly pure. Under private ownership the 
liquor ran up to high percentages of alcohol 
and at times contained drugs. Though the 
government produced two grades of vodka, 
the product never varied from the fixed 
standard of forty per cent alcohol. Indi- 
viduals owned the distilleries in which they 
made crude spirits from maize and pota 
toes, but they were allowed to sell enly to 
the government, and the government itself 
did all the refining under strict inspection 
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This holder pro 
vides for a free ora 
coin delivery of Ab 
sorbent Scot Tissue 


Towels, folded 


ready for use 


Through data col 
cted from numer 

ous 

Railroads 
Steamship Lines 
Individual Pl 
( hi es 


Hotels, 





etc., ete < 
Service Department 
is prepared to offer 
advice as to the 


most efficient and 


our 


economical use of 
paper lowels and 


toilet paper 


For home use 








People Everywhere 
Are Demanding 


PAPER TOWELS 


The American people are putting their sig 
natures to the death warrant of the old fabric 
towel in big numbers. The old unsightly relic 
must go; the chances of infection are too menac 
ing and the “thing”’ is repulsive to people of 
clean habits. 


The absorbent paper towel is the only safe 
guard, for it furnishes a towel for individual 
use and removes all of the objections of the 
dangerous fabric towel. The standard qualities 


of a paper towel are all embodied in 


ABSORBENT 


Scof tissue Towels 


‘USE LIKE A BLOTTER’’ 





They are remarkably absorbent, exceedingly soft, linen 
like, and snowy white. To derive the full towe! benefit 
and better appreciate the value of Absorbent Scot Tis 
Towels you must know the right way to use them 
towel and fold it 
you ample drying surface and o1 


If using from the roll, tear off one 
once. This will give 
Absorbent Scot Tissue 
perfectly dry 


folded thus will leave your har 


We have just patented a new holder which automati 
Absorbent ScotTissue at a_ tin 
already folded and ready for use. Free or coin delive 
as desired 


Absorbent 


delivers one 


cally 


ScotTissue should be in every kitchen 


aside from its purpose as a towel there are no er 
other uses—for cleaning windows, cut gla mirror 
l piano keys; for absorbing grease from fried 


silverware, 
f A trial will convin 
usefulness of Absorbent ScotT 


oods or absorbing spilt liquids, et« 
every woman of the 
Is in the home 


WHICH BOOKLET INTERESTS YOU? 


WHY YOU SHOULD INSTALI 
SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 

WHY YOU SHOULD APPRE 
CIATE SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
AT WORK Free on request 
USES OF 
THE HOME 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
723 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Originators of the Absorbent Paper 





For the buyer for 


large institutions 


For the person who 
uses towels away 
from home 
SCOTTISSUE IN 
Ilso free on re f 


For housewives 


Towel 
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This Story Told 
A Billion Times 


Here is a story we have told a billion times in publications like 
this \gain and again we have told it to nearly every housewite 
in the land 

Millions who read it ordered these delights. Their folks, morn- 
ing, noon and night, revel in Puffed Wheat and Rice. But othe 
millions miss them. For their sake we repeat the story over and 


over here 


The Premier Food Delights 


Puffed Grains stand pre-eminent among cereal food delights 
Chey are the best-cooked grain foods in existence. They are the only 
foods in which every granule is blasted by steam explosion. 


They are Prof. Anderson's scientific foods, endorsed by all author 
ities. Every atom feeds. Digestion is easy and mrad te. The one 
regret is that all grain foods can't be treated likewise. 


Phey are bubbles of grain, airy, flaky, porous. They are thin and 
crisp and fragile. The wheat and rice kernels are, by steam explosion, 


puffed to eight times normal size And terrific heat has given the 
morsels a taste like toasted nut Nothing more unique and inviting 
ever came to a morning tabl 


Imagine these bubble-like dainties, with a myriad toasted walls. 
Do you serve anything else so fascinating as these tit-bits puffed 
from gram 
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} Puffed Wheat, 12c 4ai]-T’ 
} Puffed Rice, 15c Fi qq- 


Except in Extreme West 


~ . Vere’ 
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serve as breakfast cereals. At noon or night-time float in bowls 
of mill Use like nuts in candy making. Let hunery children eat 
them dry, like peanuts, or doused with melted butter. 


Find out how folks like them, and which grain they like be 
Each has a different flavor. These are table joys which every home 
hould have And as foods which do not tax the stomach these 
tand unique 


There are all these reasons for getting Puffed Grains. Do you 


KNOW a single reason tor not 


Order now the one you haven't had. 


The Quaker Oats O©mpany 


Sole Makers 

















Up to the hour of mobilization that con- 
stituted the salve with which it soothed its 
conscience. The Czar was discontented and 
complained to his ministers. They replied: 

“We are in the business now and we can- 
not get out. We are arich nation. Never 
do we fail to redeem our paper. If we give 
up the sale of vodka we are lost.” 

The Czar answered, and his reply has 
been quoted: 

“If the nation can be rich only by the 
poverty of my people then I fm Op prefer 
that the nation should be poor. 

He had not given up—the Czar never 
gives up; but his moment might have been 
a long while in coming, except for Emperor 
William. These two monarchs, between 
them, have executed a coup that might 
almost seem to constitute some compensa- 
tion for the war. At any rate, it is the 
nearest approach to one that has yet glim- 
mered through the nightlike gloom of battle. 
If men die that others may live sanely then 
they do not die for nothing. 

If the slaughter of millions in this cen- 
tury shall result in living conditions that 


WHAT 


Dried Vegetables 


LICED or cut vegetables dried by 

special processes, so that they will keep 
for long periods in various climates and 
also be economical to transport, are now be- 
ing manufactured; and the United States 
Army is trying out quantities of them in 
the hope that they will solve the problem 
of furnishing good vegetables at reasonable 
rates to the troops at distant posts. 

The process is called dehydrating, mean- 
ing that the water in the vegetables is 
removed. Before cooking, the vegetables 
are soaked in water until they take up as 
much moisture as they had when fresh. 
The soldiers have not objected to dehy- 
drated potatoes and onions, and soldiers 
in practical campaigning have always been 
found to be quick and keen critics of new 
food schemes. For one thing, these pre- 
pared vegetables look almost exactly like 
fresh vegetables after the cook has fixed 
them up, and the taste has not been found 
to be materially ch: anged. 

Potatoes and onions are the favorite 
vegetzbles of commissary officers, and so 
the army tests have been on those; but 
dehydrated carrots, corn, beets, tomatoes 
and turnips are also available. Several 
processes, each either patented or secret, 
have been developed to extract the water 
from the vegetables without injuring the 
texture or framework of the sliced goods. 

Large amounts of water are taken from 
all the vegetables. One pound of dehy- 
drated potatoes represents six and a half 
pounds of fresh potatoes, and an equal 
amount when prepared for cooking, and 
one pound of dehydrated onions represents 
twelve pounds of fresh onions. Conse- 
quently dehydrating is not only valuable 
by making it possible to keep the food but 
helps greatly in the transportation problem. 
Great quantities of canned vegetables were 
used in the Spanish War in spite of trans- 
aa pom troubles, and the new idea should 
be of immense value in another campaign. 

Attempts have been made to serve the 
troops with some form of dried vegetables, 
but in the past a desiccated form was tried. 
Desiccated vegetables are fresh vegetables 
dried and powdered, and perhaps partly 
cooked. Such vegetables keep and are easy 
to transport; but trouble comes in getting 
men to eat them. 

In the Philippines desiccated vegetables 
were served to the soldiers, but they would 
not eat the mush, because it did not look 
or taste like the real thing. The new 
system, which delivers the prepared foods 
sliced or cut in fairly large pieces, over- 
comes the objection. 


Getting to the Fire 


IRE departments in several large cities 
have been equipped recently with out- 
fits to enable the firemen to get through 
steel-barred windows and iron fire doors 
with a delay of only a few seconds. Locked 
fire doors, with no key available, or barred 
windows often prevent a fire company 
from getting at the critical part of a spread- 
ing fire. 
The cutting outfit is the now well-known 
oxyacetylene apparatus— streams of oxygen 
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will save millions in the centuries to come; 
if the death of living, breathing men is the 
only thing that can bring about legislation 
for the salvation of men who shall one day 
live and breathe; if the finite mind is so 
limited that only catastrophe can knock it 
into right thinking—then perhaps war is 
necessary. 

The temperance wave swept into France 
also, and the sale of absinth has been pro- 
hibited since the first days of the mobili- 
zation. England is restricting the sale of 
drink, and it is said that the duston ning 
of the streets at night is partly with the 
idea of discouraging intoxication. Russia, 
entirely sober for the first time in her na- 
tional existence, stands up bright and buoy- 
ant, with a new hope and a new joy. She 
has no regrets and no problems. 

Even the Minister of Finance, His Ex- 
cellency Mr. Bark, says she has not, as he 
stands smiling with optimism in the capital 
of his emancipated country and faces the 
situation of raising—to replace the revenue 
from vodka—the modest sum of a thousand 
million rubles a year. 


NEXT ? 


and acetylene from tanks being united to 
develop a very great heat, sufficient to melt 
steel as a knife cuts cheese. The whole 
outfit weighs slightly over one hundred 
pounds, so that firemen can carry it into a 
building for quick use. 

In practice firemen have cut through 
twenty heavy steel bars on a window in less 
than a minute, cut off the half-inch steel 
hinges of a fire door in twenty-four seconds, 
and cut completely round the lock of a 
heavy door in thirty-six seconds. 


Hot Doors 
D' JOR heaters, to heat by electricity any 


air that may creep into the house 
under the door, have appeared abroad. 
One looks like a length of iron pipe, which 
is attached to the lower edge of the door so 
that it will barely clear the floor. Common 
electric heating apparatus is inside the 
pipe, and sufficient heat is manufactured 
to take the sting from the draft under the 
door. 

Wires run from the heater, either by way 
of the door hinges or by a protected cable, 
to the nearest socket, from which electricity 
may be taken. An automatic switch cuts 
off the current whenever the door is opened 
and starts it again when the door is closed. 
The door heaters unfortunately consume a 
great deal of current. 


Falling East 


ECAUSE the earth whirls so fast, rocks 

dropped into the very deep shafts of 
Michigan copper mines disappear on the 
way down. At some of the shafts, which 
are nearly a mile deep in a straight drop, 
it is the general belief that a load of broken 
stone can be dumped into the hole at the 
top without causing any injury to a man 
standing at the bottom. 

On account of the motion of the earth a 
rock will not fall perfectly straight, but 
will bear to the east, lodging in the timber 
lining or perhaps bounding from wall to 
wall until it is broken up or caught by some 
projection. 

A group of experimenters from the 
Michigan College of Mines has verified 
this by careful tests with steel balls. One 
ball was hung by a thread over the hole, 
about four feet from the east side, and the 
thread burned. A clay box had been 
placed at the bottom of the shaft to catch 
the ball, but it never appeared. Another 
ball was then dropped, by the same 
method, a little farther away from the east 
edge, and this ball, also, did not get to the 
bottom. Careful search located the first 
ball imbedded in the timbers eight hundred 
feet down, but the second ball never has 
been found. 

As the earth revolves the surface is 
moving eastward at a rate which varies 
with the latitude. Down in the earth the 
rate is not so fast, on the same principle 
that a point on the tire of a wheel revolves 
faster than one on a spoke. Consequently 
at the distance of a mile below the surface 
the speed rate is less than at the surface. 
The falling ball, however, continues to move 
toward the east at the same velocity it had 
on the earth’s surface. 
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Lhe Easy Money of Summer 
Baseball—By Caspar Whitney 


HE average guest at a summer resort 

who finds in the hotel baseball games a 
pleasant addition to the holiday diversion, 
probably little realizes what the practice of 
summer baseball is threatening to do to the 
standards of amateur sport throughout the 
country. In my first article I told of a cir- 
cular letter that I sent to a number of dis- 
tinguished educators, asking them whether 
they did not think that the growing tend- 
ency to countenance boys’ playing for 
money, which is the direct result of summer 
baseball, is a serious menace to the whole- 
someness of college athletics. The answers 
from which I quoted in that article all ex- 
pressed in most unqualified terms the opin- 
ion that college baseball should at any price 
be kept free from the taint of professional- 
ism that summer baseball brings to it. I 
shall now quote from the only three letters 
that I received in which the writers coun- 
tenanced this class of paid athletics. 

President Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, says: 





possible objection to a student of Co- 
versity play ng basehall 


vacation if he wishes to do so, rather than to 





for money during 
‘ 





private lessons or to serve as a waiter in a hotel. The 





1estion of hi bility to participate thereafter ir 
ntercollegiate sport as a representative of Columbia 
one to be settled on the basis of his academic stand 








ng and h } performances nt. If he isa be 








fide student in thorou 
e not be permitted to help pay his 
orable way that he may choose? 


Doctor Butler says that he sees no reason 
why a student may not “be permitted to 
help pay his expenses in any honorable way 
he may choose."” Nor does anyone else see 
good reason for so denying him. But sum- 
mer baseball, as I shall endeavor to prove, 
is not an honorable way; butrathera means 
of earning money under false pretenses. The 
boys who play summer baseball would not 
be paid by the hotel and resort managers if 
they were professionals; they would not be 
wanted on hotel teams were it known they 
received pay for their baseball exhibitions. 
They are given their wage because among 
the guests of the summer colony they pass as 
amateurs—and yet they are not amateurs. 
That is their asset; they know it and so 
do the managers. 


Keeping Sport Healthy 


President Faunce, of Brown University, 


Some years ago | re tant ndorsed the proposa 

to experiment at Br n by allowing ummer ba | 
this because afte nvestigation | had become 
convinced that of two evils the American college must 
choose the least, and that no evil could possibly be 


greater than the evasion and deception that had Ix 
At the er f 


to say that we have 


ome almost universal! in our colleges 


hese years | am compe 
















covered evil results, we ce vy have m: 
real gain in candor, in loyalty to enforceable rules, in 
maniine of attitude and te r 

Ihe fact is that college rules are useless when they 

n counter to the moral sense of students. The great 

ajority of college students and college teacher 


amateur principle 
in palpable nju 
id. The only way to remove 
istice ] have never met 
sheved that the players on an 
amateurs. Many an athlete 
team is NmMon-p 
1dmit that of his opponents 

f the rules has been, and 


re; seldor 





stent evasion, stes 

co mpron ise with conscience The American con- 

cence has grown more and more sensitive in business, 

but more and r different to rules of eligibility a 
terpreted by a former generation ¥ 


i have recently been 





The tax laws a Rhode Islar 





because their palpable ingenuity had pro- 
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uced much tax dodging. The new 


laws have so ap- 





pealed to the sense of justice in the average citizen 
that the result has been at the same time a great in- 
up of the 
slogy Athletic 
eception ; they 
must be made a school of truth and honor. If we gain 
truthfulness in play we can afford to sacrifice much 
else. But the sacrifice will be 
bona fide students, tested by rigid faculty 


tions, are allowed to compete. The men whom the 





crease In @ bie property and a tonin 


, 
public conscience. Is there not at 





ports have often been a school « 


small so long as only 


eXamina- 





faculty deem worthy of the colle 
of Phi Beta Kappa, worthy of all prizes, worthy of a 
the social and intellectual honors the college can be 
stow, cannot much longer be deemed unworthy t 


play ball. 


ge diploma, wo 


President Faunce speaks of the necessity 
that confronts the American college o 
choosing between two evils in determining 
its athletic standards. Why must we have 
eitherevilofthetwo? Isit seriously asserted 
that baseball cannot be played honestly dur- 
ing vacation time, or that a college faculty 
is unequal to the task of confuting the liars 
among its student body? Will any college 
faculty in America confess to such impo- 
tence? 

Apply such a method to life on 


f 


the college and where does it bring us? The 


amateur principle is no more, no less, thar 


assurance of honesty among men in their 
play and of unimpaired life for, the game 


itself. 
President Thompson, of the Ohio State 
University, says: 


I am clearly of the opinion that none other than a 
bona fide student should play in intercollegiate at! 
letics. The rule now in force here which requires a 
ear's residence makes the other condition effect 


I believe that the essence of intercollegiate sport lis 
in the fact that stv 
cises. Inasmuch as baseball is 


lents onl a 





engage in these ex 








pring g 
dent who receives a condition or failure in the first 
semester would be eligible for the track meet or bas« 
brings 


hall in the spring Th 


req u irement but certa nly e 
hone fide student 


On the other hand, if we may assume that a student 











is bona fide I have never beer to see that pla 
during the summer and earning money for « é 
cation could be regar as reprehensible We ha 
at least five hundre tudents who are earr t 
way in whole or in part, and practically al! of our b 
are engaged in some money-earning enterprise d 

the summer session. Some of them, for example, have 
operated automobiles for delivery purpose g the 


summer veces ym and others have engaged in ente 














prises of sorts and kinds. Here in Ohio we have 

a number of small baseball leagues, and I ar lite sure 
some of our students could earn some port 

0 lucation by playing baseb Our instit 





















tor Iways said that this constituted | 
alism and we have stood by the rule on that matter 
My own opinion is, however, that the rule fails t 
recognize that baseball is rea 4 busine ‘ 
organization of ¢ porations and Y ' 
make very reputable dividend 
The enforcement of the r ther hand } 
never Kept a student out ( tr but it 
has kept ome of our studer Ly g the 
immertime. In other wo eS, as wer 
have them thout the baseball! feature give bona 
fide students. The effect of the rule on profé nalisn 
i to prohib student fron earning mone 
the summertime It has no effect whatever on the 
bona fide element in the student game If we permit 
f hmen to engage in inte athlet 
» some trouble w paving the 
order to have them play footba \ 
t now is a student must be a vearly resident he 
from ar ther cole? he ‘ a Ca if 
protects us absolute! rt + per te me. f +) 
ubsidized player. After aman has been th rh } 
ophomore year I see no reason why he st nat 
engage in anv honorable remunerative emr ‘ 


during the summer h habits are so fixe hy that 


time that he could not be charged 


1 with coming t 


lege simply to engage in athlet 





earned a little money by playing baseball might ma 
him a better player, ar 


have the opportunit) 


i the chances are that | 
to play for the reason that he 


was already a superior player 


Here again, it seems to me, the point of 
the question is clouded. It is not the indi- 
vidual for whom concern is needed; there 
doubtless are other ways in which he can 
2arn money. The real issue at stake is the 
health of the sport and the rights of the stu 
dent body. Thestudent passes on; the game 
and its tradition stays. 

The subsidized player long since passed 
from the field of nefarious usefulness, a 
victim of the one-year residence rule. The 
question of summer ballplaying for money 
bears no relationship at all to him. It is 
solely a question of handing college 
over to professionalism, of wronging the 
majority of undergraduates who play their 
games for fun, for the sake of saving the 
face of the comparative few who play their 


sport 


games for money. For to the great major 
ity sport is not business, but play. It is the 
reflex action of the se rious e ffort of life; the 
recreation of the work-a-day world. Boys 
play in obedience to Nature's command 
to physical, mental and functional activity. 
Games are the expressions of the social, 
competitive, egotistic instincts of man. 

The primary impulse in play is pleasure 
the pride in a feat skillfully performed; the 
glow of rivalry fairly met; the satisfaction 
in triumph honestly earned. The second 
impulse is gain. The first is the ama- 
ir spirit; the second, the professional. 
is divided into two 
comprehensive bodies, those who play for 
pleasure and those who play for gain. 

The reasons for this universal division 
vious. It was to be expected that 
attracted to games for gain should 
a business of their sport, and 
by a closer devotion to practice and train- 
ing acquire greater skill than those who 
maintained their sport for sport’s sake. 
Thus the two classes aros« However the 
rule makers may conjugate and refine and 
involve the definition, the basic distinction 
the two kinds of athletes is that 
the one plays for money or its equivalent 
ys tor fur 
tinction in mind and you 
understand the significance 
accuracy of the division. There is 
nothing undemocratic or unpractical about 
e contrary, both division and def 
nition are merely forms of self-protection; 
the same Invoke On your 
farm, in e right to an hor 
est classif square deal. It is 
the protection that multiplies and distrib 
utes trade, and that makes the existence of 
organized play, as play, 





us the world of sport 


are ob 
those 


come to make 


bet weer 








protection you 
your busines tt 


cation, to a 


possible. 


Waat is a Professional? 


You will agree that play on a fair basis 
of competition is not possible, as a general 
between those who make a 
business of a game and those to whom it 
is a diversion from business. Yet because 
playing games for money ranks rather low 
among the vocations of mar the di ruised 


proposition, 





professional has since time out of mind 
sought to enter the ranks of the amateur 
that he might share the latter’s social pres- 
tige. And, on the other hand, the disguised 


} 
amateur has adventured into the profes 

field because of the mor ey he could 
make in it. This is not a natural product 
he game, 


sional 


of tl but an exhibit of human cu- 
pidity. When a game grows so popular as 
to be a money maker its lure reaches far; 


and when men p! who have a light regard 





ualities whicl 





for the q most of us cherisl 
ideals tumble. That the clear ithlete 
might remain clean, and through him the 
integrity of the sport be preserved, rules of 
control, of eligibility became as essential! as 
rules of as essential as the rules of 
banking, as the rules of merchandising, a 
the rules directing the relationship of man ii 

of his activities, whether fighting, frol- 





icKking or money Making 





In play among amateurs the rule of the 
game is, first of all, that the athlete shall be 
eligible to the class he seeks to enter: tha 
he shall be what he pretends to be that 
he shall play fair with his fellows. If he 
pla s for money he is not what he pretend 
to be, he is not playing fair, and fair play is 
the essence ol sportsmanshi} The obie 
tion does not lie in the fact that a boy plays 
for money. That is a matter of individual 
pre ferenc r personal need ihe real ob 
jection is that he plays for money and con- 
ceals the fact so that he may masquerade a 
a amateur, thus violating the law and 
cheating his fellows. It is that he plays for 


gain asan amateur; that he receives money 
an amateur, which as an amateur he 
1o0uld not do and that by so doing he is 
disqualified as an amateur. It is that he i 
unfair to his associates who are not playing 
for money and are accepting him on terms 
of companionship and athletic equality, 
which he has forfeited. This is a poor returt 
for the trust of his chums, and it is not a 











square deal—that is the real point. In ad 
lition to not playing fair with his fellow 
such a boy is introdu g into amateur 


sport the element of gain, 
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only in the professional game. That is 
where the integrity of the game comes in. 

Now as to the boy himself. No stigma 
attaches to open play for money in base- 
ball. Honest professionalism is a perfectly 
respectable way of earning a living. I must 
add, however, that I consider its bias and 
its atmosphere, both open and subtle, dis- 
tinctly prejudicial to adolescent youth. 
Yet I regard professionalism as an agent 
for righteousness compared tosummer base- 
ball as it is played from Maine to California, 
because of its lax moral standard. Judge for 


| yourselves, those of you who ask if it is more 


harmful to earn money by summer base- 
ball than by waiting on the table or by clerk- 
ing. If thereis any value in sport, apart from 
its healthful incentive to physical activity, 
it is in its influence on character building; 
its stimulation to courage, to self-control, 
to fairness; its cultivation, in a word, of 
the general qualities of manliness and up- 
rightness. Consider the lesson of summer 
baseball. 

The worth of the school or college boy 
to the hotel and resort baseball managers 
depends not merely on his playing skill, but 
on his amateur standing as well. If the boys 
were paid openly they would not only be 
published as professionals, and so lose their 
right to represent their respective schools, 
but they would lose their standing even in 
summer baseball. To be known as baseball 
hirelings would destroy their peculiar value 
to the hotel. Their social prestige would be 
gone; their amateur cachet lost. Thus in 
order outwardly to secure the boy’s ama- 
teur status for himself and his desirability 
as a drawing card for the hotel, an elaborate 


| scheme of deception is in operation which 


may differ in method in different localities, 
but which is invariably actuated by one 
common design—the payment of cash or 
its equivalent. 


Tricks of the Amateur’s Trade 


In some instances the boys are enrollec 
at the summer hotel as “non-paying 
guests,” where as “‘entertainers”’ they are 
given a taste of ease, very probably foreign 
to their normal life, and quite as likely 
demoralizing. When the boy is unusually 
desirable, either because of his expert base- 
ball or on account of his social attractive- 
ness, he receives, in addition to his board 
and lodging, a weekly wage that may be as 
low as ten dollars or as high as fifty. It 
may indeed be more than fifty, but I never 
heard of a case where the wage was more 
than that. This wage is not charged to 
baseball and is not paid directly into the 
hands of the player, because such a course 
would establish too close a connection be- 
tween sale and purchase for the boy safely 
to sign the required college affidavit that 
he has not earned money by his athletic 
skill. But the conscience-soothing summer 
baseball code of honor is nothing if not ex- 
pedient, and trims the letter of the law to 
meet the hotel and resort demands. The 
boy “finds” the money, as coming from 
nowhere and from no one, every Saturday 
night in his mail; or else it is handed him 
regularly as “‘expense’’ money for travel 
with the baseball team, or in payment for 
his services as official entertainer at the 
hotel! And so he goes back to college in 
September and without hesitation puts his 
signature to a sworn declaration that he has 
not played baseball for money! Do you 
think objection to this practice is lodged 
merely on far-fetched theory? 

Where teams are maintained in response 
to the rivalry among resort towns the pro- 
cedure is similar. Here in the shops or in 
the offices of local boosters, and for the 
purpose of hoodwinking the immediate 
spectators, the college faculties and the 
amateur world, the boys are given clerical 
positions with salaries rating according to 
the inside market value of their baseball. 
In this case the money is paid direct at 
the office for clerical service. Where resort 
teams are not engaged for a full summer 
service, but are made up by town mana- 
gers for special occasions only, as opportu- 
nity for a match offers, the “‘amateurs”’ are 
paid by the game instead of by the week, 
three, five, even ten dollars, according to 
the grade of the player or the fervor of 
the competition for baseball supremacy be- 
tween the towns. To accomplish this pay- 
ment in the coin of the realm and salve 
that elastic undergraduate virtue peculiar 
to the summer baseball, and at the same 
time escape the deadly sin, unforgivable in 
summer baseball, of being found out, re- 
quires imagination—and an asbestos-lined 
conscience. The wage may not always 
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be juggled through the more usual and ac- 
commodating expense item, for very often 
the boys are living in the vicinity and such 
excuse is impossible. In such cases the 
manager loses a five-dollar or other pre- 
scribed bill where the player is certain to 
find it; or after the game he makes one or 
another of a stock of kindergarten bets 
which the boy promptly wins. Some men 
laugh at such practices and think it rather 
smart in the boy thus to get round the 
amateur law. There are no doubt also men 
who would laugh at the cleverness of the 
lad who could forge a check and “‘get away 
with it.” 

The veriest layman among my readers 
surely sees by now the point of the objec- 
tion to summer baseball: the difference, in 
common or garden morals, between a boy’s 
earning money in the open—by pitching 
hay, driving an automobile, clerking gen- 
erally —and having his weekly pay envelope 
spirited into his possession unknown to his 
associates and the world in which he moves, 
because he is not on the square. 

“Very well,” perhaps you say; “remove 
the temptation to dishonesty. Give the 
boys permission openly to play baseball for 
money.” 

Taking temptation out of a person's path 
is not the way to make character either 
strong or admirable. But we'll let that 
pass, and stick to the logic and the practi- 
cability of such a proposition. The plea 
most commonly used is that men play sum- 
mer baseball for pay because they need the 
money in order that they may continue 
their way through college. 

Probably not over twenty-five per cent, 
to allow a generous margin, of the boys that 
play baseball for money apply this money 
to their support through college. But even 
granting the full claim, do the baseball! 
squads include all the indigent and deserv- 
ing students of a college? Are there non« 
that play football or tennis, or who run or 
row, to whom a little pecuniary aid would 
be welcome? And why should players of 
baseball have such extraordinary privilege 
and exemption? If a university will ac 
cept a boy who plays baseball for money, 
it must also receive the lad among its track 
men who runs a quarter-mile race for a cast 
prize during his vacation. Before the high 
court of amateur sport there is literally no 
difference in the transgressions of the two 
boys, and any decision that declares the 
track man a professional while defending 
the ballplayer as an amateur is ridiculously 
illogical and faulty. Of course the ball- 
player has no rights, no perquisites, apart 
from or above those of the amateur in run- 
ning, rowing and tennis. In passing, I might 
say that the summer-baseball spirit is loom- 
ing here and there in tennis where hotel 
tournaments and manufacturers are espe- 
cially active, and suggest that the National 
Association will serve the game best by 
cutting quickly and to the core. 


Dangers Menacing College Sport 


So much for the logic of the suggestion. 
Now for its working out. To permit these 
boys from all directions and from many 
schools to play summer baseball for pay 
will make them professionals. That is un- 
deniable. All the rhetorical sophistry o1 
earth cannot alter the fact that a man who 
receives cash or its equivalent in return for 
his athletic service is not an amateur. It 
will mean handing college baseball over 
to professionalism; turning a college sport 
into a college business, so that the institu 
tion with the most money among its alumni 
will secure the best material. Do you 
doubt it? Study the early days of football. 
Such practice will literally destroy intercol- 
lege games and debase all college athletics. 

And how about the great majority of 
boys at the colleges who are amateurs and 
who want to remain amateurs, even thoug! 
they must work their way to a degree? 
Must they suffer the taint of professional- 
ism, have their game spoiled, because a mere 
handful among them cannot keep straight 
and the faculty wavers between attacking 
the diseased and segregating them for the 
safety of the student body? 

Take, for instance, two of our largest 
American universities— one in the East and 
one in the West—each with approximately 
five thousand students. Probably ten per 
cent play baseball, and of those one thou- 
sand very likely not over a score have held 
engagements on summer-resort nines; per- 
haps notsomany. I havenoprectse figures, 
but am merely striking the usual average. 
Are the one thousand to be denied their 
clean ideals because the score have none? 
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And is the health of the play of five thousand 
to be in jeopardy because a dozen of their 
number make a profession of their need? 

The jingle of the shilling is fatal to 
the amateur and to hissport. Do you know 
the sorry stories of bicycle racing and of 
amateur boxing? It is the same history 
that summer baseball has now entered 
upon. When the bicycle was the rage of the 
land amateur racing developed a sporting 
furor beyond any known to this country 
before or since. Every athletic meet, every 
rink and every country fair added a bicy- 
cle event to its program; and every one 
wanted an amateur star. The game paid! 
Enter here simultaneously the athletic 
impresario and covert payment of the am- 
ateur after the manner of summer baseball. 
Exit amateur racing and the amateur. The 
Amateur Athletic Union, which was the gov- 
erning body at that time, failing strength 
successfully to combat these insidious over- 
tures, scandal took possession of the game, 
throttled it, ruined it beyond recovery and 
finally killed it. The same thing happened 
in the case of amateur boxing. So runs the 
familiar story wherever the money motive is 
permitted to enter into amateur sport; and 
college baseball will go the same way if it is 
not rescued. It can be rescued of course. 
How bootless to contend that because a 
rule is easy to break, and is broken for lack 
of adequate policing, that it should be 
abolished. 

It is customary to visit the blame for a 
boy’s athletic defections upon the boy him- 
self. I protest against saddling the respon- 
sibility upon the lad for the composite sins 
of his father, his athletic coach and the 
faculty of the school he attends. Twenty- 
five years of intimacy with school and col- 
lege athletics convinces me that the average 
boy plays fair naturally. The boy plays 
summer baseball in most instances because 
he is without ideals; and he is without 
ideals because his father has neglected to 
implant them, or to follow his after-school- 
hours life with either an intelligent or a 
sympathetic eye. Naturally boys feel the 
money-making impulse. They hear little 
else at home, on the street, even at school 
see it, feel it, and come rationally enough 
to prostrate themselves before it like unto 
their elders. 

They learn to look upon the making of 
money as the only success worth the seek- 
ing in this twentieth century. Hence the 
frenzy to win. Hence the contempt for 
whatever does not pay in money 


Trickery and Strategy 


And yet, as I say, the desire to win is not 
this early so strong in the boy that if left 
to himself he is willing to cheat to achieve 
a victory. He cheats because he has been 
taught that to beat the rules is a legitimate 
part of the game, as well as a visible and 
compelling sign of his cleverness. You can 
take my word for it that the temper of the 
team represents the temper of its coach. 
Boys play “dirty”’ ball because the coact 
has taught them, urged them to do so. |! 
make this statement with deliberation and 
challenge denial. I have seen it, heard it 
over and again in baseball, in football, « 
the fields of many different colleges in the 
East and in the West, and more in the East 
than in the West. It is but another ex- 
pression of the beating-the-rules spirit; 
the substitution of abhorrent trickery for 
legitimate strategy the introduction of a 
smartness that is not smartness at all, but 
dishonesty. 

Nor is the professional coach the only 
one responsible. Not the least vitiating 
influence in college sport is that rampant, 
blinded alumnus who comes back to his 
college, ostensibly to aid and to cheer his 
team, but really to sing pwans to the god 
of success; to beseech desperate endeavor; 
to implore a victory from these immature, 
impressionable youths. He is like unto a 
brainstorm in the athletic council chamber, 
and is sponsor to the fury to win that is 
back of the dirty and cheating play. Like- 
wise he is the discordant element in the 
legislative hall, for his one thought is 
not how a proposed measure will work for 
the good of the game, but how will it affect 
‘‘our chances of success”’ next year. He is 
the type that dominated the old football 
rules committee and for so long kept the 
bad features in that game. 

But in the final analysis the responsibil- 
ity for cheating, for dirty play in baseball, 
in football, for the toleration of summer 


baseball, rests with the faculty of the 


has never been 


school and college. There 
a time 








within my recollection when the 


faculty could not cut out among its stu- 
dents any athletic ill of which it disap- 
proved. Its word is eo Its action is 
the law. And if all the faculties were in 
agreement summer baseball or any other 
ill could not exist. Why faculties do not so 
agree when the evil is so pernicious and the 
boys’ well-being so precious is partly be- 
cause, strange enough, they lack interest 
and opinion among their alumni is not united 
or compelling. Also, though they have a 
very real anxiety for the future of the sport, 
they hesitate to adopt the drastic course 
necessary to a cure. 

It is difficult for the lone faculty with its 
face set to the front. If college sport is to 
be free of professionalism and deceit the 
rules must be revised so as to throw the 
burden of proof upon the suspected ama- 
teur. Certainly there must be no compro- 
mise; that but leads to subterfuge. 

Too much is written and talked about 
the evils of professionalism and too little 
about plain common honesty. The average 
undergraduate hears no practical, simple 
argument that appeals to his sense of fair- 
ness. He is enmeshed in a maze of rules, 
bombarded by a fusiliade of questions, and 
signed, sealed and delivered in a document 
little short of insulting with its intimation 
of fraudulent intent. He comes to look 
upon the amateur law as merely another 
school discipline —onerous but not vital; 
to class its restrictions with other faculty 

“don'ts.” And the conduct of the faculty 
encourages him in his attitude. 

Yes, this summer baseball game seems 
like “‘easy money” at first glance, but what 
does it look like on thorough scrutiny? 
Don't you think it rather costly to the boy 
in time and association and self-respect? 


Easy Money That Comes High 


As a profession baseball has nothing per- 
manent to offer. Its salaries are nowhere 
near the mark set by excited newspaper re- 
porters; they average no more than the 
same intelligence and devotion brings in 
real business. Baseball is not a help to 
getting on in the world. Read what Dave 
Fultz says: “Other than the opportunities 
afforded for self-discipline, it may be said 
with little reservation that the only thing 
to be gained from professional baseball by 
any player is the money which he receives. 
It is true that some players, through this 
medium, are able to work into club man- 
agerships, but as a stepping stone to any 
other business or profession baseball is 
You see, it is not good enough as 
a trade, and the associations are apt, unless 
the boy is of exceptionally strong character 
or is unusually safeguarded, to work him 
lasting injury. As Dean Briggs, Harvard's 
apostle of clean sport, has said in the course 
of his forceful opposition to the association 
of college boys with professionals: ‘* Young 
people are inclined to get their standards of 
manners and ethics where they get their 
standards of skill.” 

The point I wish to emphasize for the 
boy himself is that he is paying too much 
for his whistle. The fact that I want to 
bring home to the father and the faculty is 
that in permitting summer baseball they 
are giving rein to an influe nce that will have 
a vicious effect on the boy’s character dur- 
ing the most sensitive stage of its formative 
period. 

We must imbue our boys with the ama- 
teur spirit, the sportsman’s spirit, whict 
plays fair and hard and for no other reward 
than the joy of the contest itself; which 
does not permit the use of gang hooks for 
fish, or jack lights on deer, or the killing of 
birds out of season or beyond a reasonable 
number. The square deal—that is it—for 
man and the wild life of stream and forest 
and plain. That is what we mean by the 
term “sportsman.” 

And we must keep our sport clean, for we 
need it and it must stay. It is the only 
sterner training boys are receiving for the 
work-a-day world, and it cannot stay if it is 
dishonored. 

Sport is first aid to the development of 
character and the toughening of moral 
fiber; that is its wee in these soft days of 
increasing luxury. Camping, hunting, fish- 
ing, athletics, the Boy Scouts, all tend to 
put health and truth and pluck into the 
boy. Shall not the school and college fac- 
ulty do their share with more apparent ap- 
preciation of their responsibility and wit! 
greater valor? Let us drive the skulking 
amateur into the open! 


useless.” 


Editor's Note — This is the second of two articles 
by Caspar Whitney on the subject of Summer Base 
ball 
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Completely Equipped 
Including Electrical System 
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b. Findlay, Ohio 


Grant Six Takes Place 
As Extra-Good Value 


In a market already brimming over with good 
values, the Grant Six has inspired the most 
intense interest and enthusiasm among buyers 
and dealers as well. 

Which stamps it, at the outset, an extraordi- 
nary Car. 

And such, we believe, you will admit it: 

Six cylinders, overhead valves, full-floating axle, cantilever 
springs; five-passenger touring car, richly upholstered, 
with complete electrical and accessory equipment — for 
$795; built with the same high quality, the same care 
in details that distinguished the Grant Roadster. 
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During the New York Show— where the Grant was pub- 
licly exhibited for the first time—the cream of eastern 








dealers literally bid against one another for Grant 
representation. 


Moreover, the Grant dealer organization—which covers 
the country —reports a flood of inquiries, and is already 
doing a tremendous business. 


All this confirms everything we have said of Grant Six 
value and what the attitude of the buying public 
would be. 


A single demonstration ride will reveal qualities alto- 
gether unexpected and never before incorporated 
a car at its price. 

It will also win you completely to the true light-weight, 


economical “‘ six. 

In your locality there is doubtless a Grant dealer, whose 
name—together with the literature—we shall be glad 
to send you if you write. 


Grant Motor Company, Findlay, Ohio 
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Tone: 


The Victrola brings to you the pure and 
varied tones of every musical instrument, 
and the beauty and individuality of every 
human voice—all absolutely true to life. 

Such fidelity of tone was unknown be- 
fore the advent of the Victrola—the /rs¢ 
cabinet style talking-machine; and this pure 
and life-like tone is exclusively a Victrola 
feature. 

“Why exclusive with the Victrola?” 

Because of the patented Victrola fea- 
tures, which have been perfected after 
years of study and experiment: 


“Goose-neck” sound-box tube —the flexible 
metal connection between the sound-box 
and tapering tone arm, which enables 
the Victor Needle to follow the record 
grooves with unerring accuracy. 
Concealed sounding boards and 
amplifying compartment of wood — 
provide the very limit of area of vibrat- 
ing surface and sound amplifying 
compartment so absolutely essential 
to an exact and pure tone 
reproduction. 
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ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


accountability for expenditures, and, as an 
instrument for fixing responsibility for a 
definite constructive plan of meeting them, 
a budget ought to come from the head of the 


| Administration. 


Among the first pieces of systematic 
work undertaken and the most important 
contributions to the study of our political 
system by the commission, is its report on 
The Need for a National Budget, which 


| was sent to Congress, with a special mes- 
| sage of approval, on June 27, 1912. The 


view expressed in this message was that, 
though the Constitution had given to Con- 
gress the power to control the purse, it was 
made the duty of the President to submit 
to Congress a statement of receipts and 
expenditures, and to ‘“‘recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall 


| judge necessary and expedient.” 


This, it was urged, definiteiy laid the 
foundation for the submission to Congress 
by the President of a budget, for which the 


| President should assume responsibility as 


the head of the Administration. It was 
pointed out that ours was the only great 
nation which was doing business without a 
budget; that a budget was necessary as a 
means of getting before the country and 
Congress a well-considered plan or program 
to be financed; that, in submitting such 
a program, the spirit of the Constitution 
would require that the President also sub- 
mit definite recommendations. The coip- 
eration of Congress was asked in order to 
make a budget plan effective. 


The Need of a Budget 


On July 10, 1912, I sent to members of 
the Cabinet and to heads of independent 
establishments a request that they prepare 
for and send to Congress estimates in such 
form as was required by law, and that they 
also prepare for the President information 
in the form suggested by the commission's 
report on the budget. On August twenty- 
fourth Congress passed an act making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive 
and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the year 1913; and in this act was in- 
jected, as a rider, the following: 


“That, until otherwise provided by law, 
the regular annual estimates of appropria- 
tions for expenses of the Government of the 
United States shall be prepared and sub- 
mitted to Congress, by those charged with 
the duty of such preparation and submis- 
sion, only in the form and at the time now 
required by law, and in no other form and 
at no other time.” 


This language was injected in a revised 
draft of an appropriation bill that had al- 
ready been delayed nearly two months 
after the beginning of the fiscal year. Com- 
menting on the reasons for injecting the 
clause, the Democratic chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations stated, on 
the floor of the House of Representatives: 


“It was believed . . . that it would 
not be wise for Congress to abdicate, even 
by implication, its prerogative in this mat- 
ter. A message from the President had 


| already laid before Congress a very full and 


luminous exposition of the proposed ‘na- 
tional budget.’ . . It was not deemed 
wise or provident to have . . the time 
and energies of large numbers of the most 
capable persons in the several branches of 
the public service diverted to transforming 
the entire estimates for the next fiscal year 
into this new and unauthorized plan of a 
so-called national budget, to the neglect of 
their ordinary and pressing duties.” 


I regarded this rider as an unconstitu- 
tional attempt to limit my power and duty 
to submit to Congress from time to time 
information on the state of the Union, and 
to recommend to its consideration such 
measures as I should judge necessary and 
expedient; and I decided to ignore it. Of 
course it showed plainly the impatience of 
the Democratic House with the commis- 
sion’s plans of reform and its opposition to 
them; but that I knew without such a 
formal declaration. 

The heads of various administrative 
divisions of the Government, who were 
called on to help the commission prepare a 


| budget according to its plan, were hesitat- 


ing to comply with the request because of 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


this attempted inhibition. On September 
19, 1912, I addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and to other members 
of the Cabinet, on the subject, in which I 
pointed out the lack of power in Congress 
to abridge my constitutional functions in 
this way. I added: 


“T do not question the constitutional 
right of Congress to prescribe the manner 
in which reports of expenditures and esti- 
mates shall be submitted to it by Depart- 
ment officers. I do question the practical 
wisdom of continuing to operate the Gov- 
ernment under ninety different statutes 
passed at ninety different times, which pre- 
scribe two hundred different forms of pre- 
paring and submitting financial data to 
Congress and the public—data which, when 
prepared, have no element of uniformity or 
standard, and cannot be used to present 
to Congress or to the people an accurate 
picture of activities pertaining to any one 
subject for the Government as a whole. I 
do question both the practicability and the 
fairmindedness of measures which require 
heads of bureaus and offices to report what 
is conceived by them to be their respective 
needs for the ensuing year. Without ade- 
quate provision made for Executive review 
and revision, it is impracticable to expect 
anything other than grossly inflated esti- 
mates. Though by such cursory review as 
could be given I have succeeded each year 
in reducing these initial estimates millions 
of dollars, it is not just to make the Presi- 
dent, in any but a slight degree, responsible 
for such estimates when required to be sub- 
mitted to Congress in the manner at present 
prescribed. 

. Until some provision is made, 
needs of highly technical and widely varied 
public service can only be properly pre- 
pared by those who must handle the details 
of business. Until some provision is made 
for laying before Congress a well-considered 
administrative program as a basis for legis- 
lative action—one for which the Executive 
must assume responsibility—the country 
cannot expect anything more than hap- 
hazard and wasteful management of public 
affairs. Such a program is necessary to the 
location of responsibility for inefficiency 
and waste.” ‘ 


I, therefore, directed the heads to comply 
with my original directions. Accordingly, 
an elaborate budget, prepared with great 
labor on the lines suggested by the com- 
mission, was submitted to Congress in an 
extended message. Of course it was en- 
tirely ignored; but I venture to hope that 
it may sometime prove useful. 


The English System 


There is greater difficulty in securing the 
economical and constructive conduct of 
the financial affairs of the Government 
with the executive and legislative branches 
entirely separate than where the leadership 
of both branches is united, as it is in Eng- 
land, in the Premier and the Cabinet. In 
England the budget is presented in Parlia- 
ment by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
after it has been approved by the Cabinet, 
and the Chancellor explains and justifies 
the expenditures to be made, and details 
the tax legislation necessary to provide the 
funds with which to meet the expenditures. 
The majority members of Parliament sus- 
tain the budget and pass it. 

With us, we might easily provide ma- 
chinery for increasing the responsibility of 
the Executive Administration in the prep- 
aration and presentation of an intelligible 
budget. Congress could provide that the 
heads of Departments could be permitted 
to take part in the discussions in the House, 
to introduce bills, to act as nonvoting mem- 
bers of the proper committees, to answer 
questions, and to do everything which a 
member of the House can do, except to 
vote. Congress confers just such powers 
on delegates from Territories. It would be 
entirely practical for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to present to the House of Repre- 

sentatives a properly constructed budget 
agreed on by the President and his Cabinet. 
He could perform exactly the functions 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
on the floor of Parliament. 

Congress, of course, would not be bound 
to adopt the budget; but, with the presence, 


on the floor, of the heads of Departments 
who prepared it, and with a proper analysis 
of the expenditures and the receipts, Con- 
gress would be given an opportunity to 
know what each function and activity of 
the Government costs, and the comparative 
economy of each Department in performing 
such functions; and the public would know, 
when Congress changed the budget, where 
the responsibility lay for the changes and 
the real effect of those changes. This is the 
great object of a budget. 

Not only do we not have a Sepeaaile 
Government, presenting a budget with : 
logical analysis of expenditures by Sanction 
and with opportunity for intelligent com- 
parison of cost in Departments, but we do 
not even have responsible leadership in 
either house with reference to the total ex- 
penditures of the Government. Appropria- 
tions are made under a system of committee 
organization that makes impossible the lo- 
cation of responsibility for acts authorizing 
the expenditure of over one thousand mil- 
lion dollars. 

There is no one committee that has con- 
trol of all the appropriation bills. The Army 
Bill, the Nava! Bill, the Post Office Bill, the 
Pension Bill, the Diplomatic and Consular 
Bill and the Indian Bill are not prepared by 
the general appropriation committee, but 
each is prepared and reported by a different 
committee. These bills cover more than 
half of the sums voted by Congress, while 
the general appropriation committee at- 
tends to the rest. Could anything be better 
calculated unduly to increase appropria- 
tions than this lack of concentrated power 


and responsibility? 


Concentrated Authority 


It is a standing order in the House of 
Commons, and has been since 1713, that no 
supply bill will be considered except upon 
the recommendation of the Crown. An- 
other order forbids an increase in a supply 
bill without such a recommendation. Of 
course, the Crown is the Government lead- 
ing the majority of the House and sup- 
ported by it, and is not the Executive as we 
know it. But such rules do concentrate 
power and responsibility for expenditures 
on one head. I can readily understand that 
a suggestion of limitation of the power 
of Congress to appropriate, by which it 
could not increase appropriations beyond a 
budget submitted by the Executive, would 
be received with derision; and yet bitter 
experience may ultimately lead to the 
adoption of some restric tion, at least in the 
state governments. 

The practical difficulty of limiting the 
legislative power of the states in the matter 
of appropriations is not so great, as shown 
by the power already conferred in a num- 
ber of constitutions on the governor to veto 
items in legislative appropriation biils. I 
should think the coming New York Con- 
stitutional Convention might very well 
consider the question whether the governor 
should not be given more constructive 
leadership in the matter of expenditure and 
revenue. 

Indeed, I observe a disposition on the 
part of a number of delegates-elect likely 
to be influential in the Constitutional Con- 
vention in New York to bring the executive 
closer to the legislative branch, and to con- 
fer more power on the executive —especially 
in the matter of financial legislation. Such 
experiments are bound to be most useful in 
their influence on our national problem. 

In our expenditures, national and state, 
we are much nearer the limit of the tax- 
producing capacity of the people than we 
ever were before, and our legislative bodies 
are showing no disposition to call a halt in 
this matter. There is bound to be a day of 
reckoning. Ought not Congress to be pre- 
paring for it? 

I am not insisting that the suggestions of 
the Commission on Economy and Efficiency 
are perfect; but the work it has done has 
pointed the way, and has furnished a broad 
foundation on which great progress can 
properly be made. No effort to secure econ- 
omy and efficiency in the administration of 
our National Government that does not 
begin with another commission of experts, 
and with the use of the material already pre- 
pared, which I have inadequately described, 
can be fairly regarded as sincere. 
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Continued from Page 18 


at in a baroom & the only ones that stuck 
with me was the 2 profs. I felt pretty 
rotten & I asked the profs. would they 
drink a bottle of wine with me & they was 
willing but we dident stop at no 1 bottle 
but had sevrul & they let me lap up the 
most of it & then like a rummy I went & 
got all my money accept $50.00 & got in 
the big game & I never played in such luck 
in my life. right off the reel I have 3 aces to 
go and the pots opend a head of me & stayed 
with & then I tilts it & the 2 thats in stands 
the raze & we draw cards & the guy a head 
of me catches 2 trays to a pare of them & 
him standing a raze on 2 trays. I fillup & 
we go to it & it costs me some thing like 
$32.00. If this guy had of had any lisence 
in the pot I wouldent of gave a dam. I an- 
teed a way a bout 20 bucks then with out 
getting nothing & then finely I picks up a 
doose full & all they was out against it was a 
6 full & 4 5 spots & finely we begin playing 
roodels & I got 1 big hand a ace high flush 
& bumped in to another 6 full & they 
cleaned me out of what I had with me a 
bout $185.00 & I was going back to the state 
room & get the $50.00 but prof. Baker 
wouldent let me. Of corse I got my letter 
of creddit but I cant get nothing on that till 
we land & Minnies got a roll on her but I 
couldent get it off her with out a shot gun. 
the servunts on this here boat wont buy no 
french auto.mobiles with what I give them. 

well we went up on the deck after I was 
cleaned prof. Baker & I & prof. Hunter & it 
had turned off cold & prof. Hunter says 
they was a stcrm comeing up & it looked 
like it was going to be ruff & the boat was 
beggining to stagger all ready before we 
wert to bed but it wasent nothing then to 
what it was when we got up in the morning 
only I dident get up & I only got up just a 
little wile a go after being in my birth since 
the night before last. Ed. we had some 
storm and the capt. says it was the worst he 
seen in 20 yrs. of going back & 4th. acrost 
the ocean & back. They was 2 or 3 times 
when the smoke stacks was down in the 
water where the keels suposed to be & the 
keel was up where the smoke stacks is 
genally at. The capt. add mited that he 
dident know weather we was up or down or 
headed for bremen or cedar lake. Orders 
was gave that no pgrs. was to be aloud 
on the deck but they dident half to give 
no orders like that because they wasent no 
body could of stayed there un less they was 
naled down. Do you remmember that 
coster I & you & Kate & Minnie rode on 
out to forest pk. well Ed. that was as smoth 
as mich. av. come paired with this here 
boat. I have road in taxi cabs & seenick 
railroads that was pretty ruff rideing but I 
could lay down & go to sleep in 1 of them 
after what I went threw. 

I dont know wich was sicker I or Minnie 
but I guess I was because they couldent of 
heen no body sicker then me & still be a live 
& they was sevrul times when I would of 
gave a man a dollar to shoot me threw the 
tempul. I bet if they was 1 of them bbls. 
with the male in throwed over bord yest. it 
rolled all the way to N.Y. city with out no 
boat picking it up. I use to get pretty bad 
when we was kids & laped up them manhat- 
tan cock tails but nothing like this & onct 
or twict I was sick going over to st. Joe but 
if I had of been that sick yest. I would of 
thot I was in the best of helth. I fell out of 
the birth 3 times & the 3d. time I just layed 
there on to the floor and rolled a round be- 
cause that wasent as bad as rolling a round 
in the birth for a while & then geting 
bumped on to the floor out of the birth. 1 of 
the waiters come in & picked me up some 
time last night & it was geting commer then 
& so I got a little sleep but I feel rotten yet 
& I dont half to go in to no jimnasum now 
because they aint nothing left on me to 
work off. Minnies still in her birth & I 
asked her a wile a go when was she going to 
get up & she says never but she will get 
over that just like I done. 

Well Ed. the boat has went out of its 
corse and the capt. says he knows where hes 
at but how do we know if he knows or dont 
know & he says we will be in bremen on the 
1 of Aug. late that day & I hope we will 
before an other 1 of them storms comes up 
& if we ever do get to bremen I will stay 
there or in europe till they build a bridge 
over the ocean because | wont take no more 
chances on a boat after what I went threw. 
In stead of stringing a man up fer murder 
they should ought to put him on 1 of these 
here boats & make him ride acrost the 


ocean & back till he couldent stand it no 
more & I guess a bout 2 trips like this here 
would finnish him. what I cant figure is 
why they give you all them swell meals & 
they must know all the wile that there 
going to be waisted. 

Well Ed. I lost my repatashon & I lost 
my money & I lost evry thing else & that 
girl that told my fortun & says | was going 
to have nothing but good luck was some 
fortun teller was she not & I got a nosion to 
ask her for my $.50 back only I guess she 
wouldent speak to me now. 

Your Bro. 
Larry M. Burns. 


on the prinzessin Katrina. 
July 31.1914. 

LD p= R BRO. ED. The weather is grand 

and we are haveing grand weather and 
are geting a long grand & you wouldent 
never guess that they had been a storm to 
see the ocean now because its just as smoth 
as grand blvd. I & Minnie is both o k again 
and the both of us is feeling o k & it dont 
hardly seem posable that just a little wile a 
go I was pretty near deth & dident care 
weather I got well or not & the sooner | 
dide the better. prof. Baker says that when 
a mans sea sick he is a frade at Ist. that he 
is going to die & after words he is a frade he 
isent. & thats pretty good & just hits the 
nale on the head Ist. a mans a frade he is 
going to die and after words is a frade he 
isent. prof. Baker was kiding me this am & 
come up to me & says I want you should 
give me some addvise dr. Burns what is the 
best thing a man can do when he is sea sick 
& I says I can tell you the best thing I done 
& you dont half to go to no dr. to lern how. 
prof. Baker says he wasent a bit sick all 
threw the storm but after words I asked the 
capt. if he knowed of any body on the boat 
that wasent sick & he says no even the boat 
it self lost its cargo. our party havent all 
been able to set down to the table since the 
night [ got in wrong but I & the 3 girls is 
friends again so the only people thats mad 
at me yet is mr. & mrs. Chambers & of 
corse Minnie but she aint mad at me no 
more for geting in wrong but now she is mad 
at me because shes been sick & to hear her 
tell it you would think it was my falt & it 
was me that was ruff & not the ocean. but 
she will be better when we get to bremen & 
we will get there sure tommorow because I 
was asking the capt. a bout it & he says we 
will get there sure tommorow because they 
aint no more storms in sight but its going to 
be grand weather & they aint nothing can 
stop us from going right a long in to bremen. 
I am certunly anxius to get there & I guess 
I had enough rotten luck & cant have no 
more & the girl that told my fortun says 
she ment that all that good luck was just 
going to comense now in sted of 3 or 4 days 
a go. & now that wear pretty near there 
I can realy say its been a grand trip & I 
wouldent of missed it for nothing in the 
world & I am glad I fixed it to come & let 
Minnie come a long with me though she 
says I wouldent never of came if it wasent 
for she makeing me & of corse clames all the 
credit but I all ways wanted to make this 
trip & if she only knowed it I was thinking 
a bout comeing before she ever said a word. 
& 1 feel that I am pretty lucky to have 
the money & make a trip like this & I feel 
sorry for people that has to stick a round 
home all the wile & dont never see nothing. 
I dont wonder that people gos nuts a bout 
travveling acrost the ocean & a trip like 
this makes michigan city & benton harbor 
& them places look pretty sick. 

I will drop you a card from bremen or 
may be wait till we get to Germany & drop 
you a card from there because I know it 
must be pretty slow for you to be shut up 
in Det. & me haveing this big time. 

Your Bro. 
L. M. Burns. 


on the prinzessin Katrina. 
Aug. 1.19.14. 

EAR BRO. ED. This is a good buy 

letter Ed. & I dont know weather you 
will rec. it or not. If you rec. this letter 
you will know long before you rec. it whats 
“ame off & probly you all ready know it 
that theys a war bet. germany & England 
& france & russia and pretty near all the 
countrys in europe accept norway & ejypt. 
The news was gave out on the boat this a m 
but prof. Baker says the boat got a wire lest 
tel. a bout it yest. or even before that but 
was keeping it a secrit & if they had give it 
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=~ How to 
; | Keep the 
‘i’ Package 
Waxtite 


Every package of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes comes to you WAXTITE. Here's 
an easy and simple way to keep it 
WAXTITE. 





With the point of a sharp knife cut the 
WAXTITE wrapper from top of package 
shown above. Use the top of the word 
“toasted” as a guide. Slit the sides as 
shown in the picture and you have cap or 
“cover” which can be quickly removed 
and replaced. 


With the “cap” in place you have a perfect 
container for your favorite breakfast food. 


Do this and in any climate or any weather 
you may always be sure of real Toasted 
Corn Flakes that are oven-crisp, oven-fresh 
and oven-fiavored. 


KELLOGG’S comes WAXTITE and | 
stays WAXTITE—a big reason for look- : 
ing at every box of Toasted Corn Flakes 
you buy for this signature: 
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lakes out the insurance. 


Strong Postal Points 


First: Standard pol 
than $9,060,000 


¥ reserves, Now more 
insurance in force wore 
than $40,000, 000 

Second: O/.-/:ne legal-reserve insurance — 
not fraternal or assessment 
Third : Standard policy-provisions, approved 
by the New York State Insurance Depart 


ment. 
Fourth: Operates under strict New York 
Mate requirements and subject to the United 


States postal authoritic 

Fifth: High medical standards in the selec- 
tion of risks 

Sixth: Policpholders’ Health Bureau arranges 
one free medical examination each year if 


“Find Out What 
You Can Save 
at Your Age 


Simply write and say: '‘Mail official insurance 
particulars as per Advertisement in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, February 13th."’ 
And be |. Your full name. 

sure 2. Your occupation. 
to awe 3. The exact date of your birth. 
And bear in mind: No agent will be sent to visit 
you. The Postal Life does not employ agents; 
the resulting commission-savings go to you be- 
cause you deal direct. 





If you are thirty years old 


the small sum of $2.19 (monthly) 
secures for you a policy for $1000 
Postal Life Insurance Com- 
pany —a standard, legal-reserve 
Whole Life Policy, with guaranteed 
Cash, Loan, 
ment Options, and participation in 
the Company’s surplus earnings; but 
the Policy will cost you only $1.61 
(monthly) during the first year, for 
you get the denefit of a saving from the 
agent's commission because you deal direct. 
In every subsequent year the earning is nine 
and one-half per cent. of the premium. 
That's an example of Postal saving. 

This saving is made possible only because the 
Postal Life employs no agents and has no agency 
expense; the benefit of this decisive economy goes #0 the person who 





Postal Life Insurance Company 


Wit R. MALONE, Presipent 
Thirty-five Nassau Sweet. NEW YORK. 
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got Renewal Commis- 
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Dept. 2352, Drexel Ave. and S8th St., Chicago, U 
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AMERIC AN SCHOOL OF yg Seen a 


A sample 1915 model * er’ bicycle, 
on approval and 30 pars.” RIAL 

Write at once for large illustrated cat 
alog showing compl a bicycles, 
tires and supplies, and particulars of most 
marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle 
You will be astonished at our Jow prices 
and remarkable terms 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted— Boys, 
make money taking orders for Bix oony 
Tires and Sundries from our big catak 
Do Business direct with the leading bic 
use in America > 
what we can do for you. WRITE TO US 
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Real “Sugar Plums” Jt 





| out when they got it I would of made them 


run in to England or Ireland and let me off 
of the boat but now there going to try & 
run a head to bremen & what chance have 
I got when them dutch gets a hold of me be- 
cause prof. Baker says theys nothing but 
dutch in bremen & if a man cant talk no 
dutch or prove that hes a dutch man they 
will murder him alive. & if we dont get to 
bremen before the England or france navey 
gets us we aint got no chance neither be- 
cause they will see the dutch name on the 
boat & blow us up before asking us who are 


| we. prof. Baker says the capt. told him it 


was pretty near a cinch that we would get 
to bremeno k & hesays I should ought to be 
great full that my wifes a dutch man be- 
cause they wont do nothing to her & she 


| will be o k wile the men on the boat thats 
| got wifes that isent dutch will be murdered 
both them & there wife. I says what will 


Minnie do all a lone a mist the dutch men 


| with out no husband to look after her & he 


says a pretty girl like she wont have no 
trouble because 1 of the dutch army offusers 
will fall for her & probly want to get marred 
to her or may be the zar him self will fall for 
her & she will live in a palice. prof. Baker 


| says I would beo kif I could talk dutch & he 


tried to lern me how but I am to nervus & 
cant lern nothing & all the rest of them in 
our party can talk dutch accept I & mr. & 
mrs. chambers & so us 3 will be the ones 
they get & even if they dont kill us right a 
way but stick us in jale I will half to be 
lockd up with them & they aint no good & 
never was. 

Ed. I am to nervus to write & I am just 
writeing to tell you whats came off & if 1 of 
these dutch men gets Minnie I want you to 
have the place Ed. & if any body makes a 


| fus a bout it show them this letter & I dont 
| want none of Minnies people to get a hold 


of it after what shes pulled off. I know now 
that the old man was right when he says I 
shouldent of never mixed up with the dutch. 


| but its to late & what can I do. Minnies 


going to get rid of me just like she wanted 


| to & the reason she done it this way in sted 


of sticking a knife in my back is because 
they cant never prove this on her. & prof. 
Baker says that any body with sence could 
of saw this comeing & Minnie knowed it be- 


| fore we left home & probly some of them 


dutch friends of hern tiped her off. your 
lucky Ed. & if I was to do it over again I 
would marry some old stiff with out no 
looks & it wouldent be no dutch man 
neither. 

I been up on the deck since I begin this 
letter to see was they a boat comeing after 
us but they is none & evry body says its a 


| cinch we will get to bremen. remmember 


Ed. I want you to have the place & an other 


| thing I want you to dois to tell this hole thing 


to pres. Wilson & show him this letter if you 
half to go clear to Wash. & see that he gets 
these dutch for what they done to me. I 
am to nervus to write Ed. but I want you 
to have the place & dont let Minnies folks 
get a hold of it & take it your self Ed. you & 


| Kate & do the best you can with it. Its a 


good thing now that you tended bar all them 
yrs. at callighans. If Louis Shaffer says 
any thing to you brake him in 2 & tell him 
what you think of he & his famly the hole 
kit & caboodel of them. 

I been up on deck again & the capt. told 
prof. Baker we would be in bremen in 4 
hours & prof. Baker says he will male this 


| letter for me & look you up when he gets 


back. some day he will be back in the good 


old US but I wont never be Ed. & I wont | 
never see you again & I wont even be burred 


in the semmitery where I payed for the lot 
& may be not burred at all but eat up by 


the croes. Minnies got the st. room door | 


locked & wont let me in but I seen her since 
the news come & I told her what I think of 
her. She busted out crying & may be shes 


| alittle sorry now but what good is that now 


& why did she do it & why did she in sisst 


on us comeing & make me come when some | 


thing told me I should stay home or go to 
cedar lake & why did I ever make that trip 


to french lick last winter or why wasent I | 
sattisfide to marry a plane irish girl like you | 


& leave the dutch to the dutch. 

I am to nervus to write & I just want to 
tell you the place is yours & you wont never 
see Minnie again because even if the zar or 
some other dutch man dont grab her she 
will be a shamed to look you in the face. & 
good buy Ed. & god bless you & the same 
to Kate. from your Bro. 

Lawrence Martin Burns. 
ps prof. Baker says he will do all he can 
to save me but what chance has he got. If 
its comeing its comeing & I been a good 
man Ed. but I dident have no sence. 


February 15, 1915 











Exctin 1g News 
For Girls 


appears each month in the 
pages of THe Swastika, a 


live little magazine pub 


lished by The Girls’ Club of 


The Ladies’ Home ‘Fournal. 
This famous Club is the 
largest women’s club in the 
world, and is composed en 
tirely of girls and women, 
banded together “With One 
Idea: To Make Money.” 


Any girl in America may 


5 


join. 


There are no fees or dues. 
The special offers made 
from time to time to the 
members, the lists of new 
salary-earners and of winners 
of the gold-and -diamond 
Swastika pins and other 
Club gifts, are printed 
monthly in THE SwWasTIKA, 
together with chatty corre 
spondence from members 
and interesting accounts of 
the ways in which energetic 
girls, inspired and aided by 
the Club, have succeeded in 
earning money by their own 
efforts. No girl can read 
Tue SwasTIKA without 
tingling with ambition. 

Tue Swastika is sent free each 
month to every member of The 
Girls’ Club. A copy of the March 
number will be sent to any girl or 
woman requesting it. Full intorma- 
tion regarding the Club and its plan 
ot we rk and p ayment WI ill also be sent, 
as well as a little book fresh trom 

he press, entitled GIRLS WHO 
STUCK TOIT. 


no expense to you simply 


Remember there’s 
address 
a card of inquiry to 
The Girls’ Club 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna 
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the ladies of the party. 
GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 





| and has been for generations. Millions of smokers find, in the 
fresh cigarettes they fashion to their own liking from this 
deliciously mild, fragrant tobacco, supreme enjoyment and 
satisfaction obtainable in no other way. 

Roll a cigarette with “Bull” Durham today. Learn that original, exquisite 


aroma—the refreshing smoothness and mellowness—the irresistible appeal 
of this world-famous tobacco. 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to 
“Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and a package of ciga- 
rette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address 


i in U.S. on request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N.C., Room 1269. 
1 THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





“Bull” Durham, the Smoke of Hospitality 


At fashionable house-parties, gay week-end gatherings, wherever smart 
American men assemble recreation, mellow “Bull” Durham tobacco adds 
to their enjoyment. It is correct, up-to-date, notably stylish to “roll your own” 
cigarettes with “Bull” Durham—stamps you as a smoker of experience—and 
that delicate, distinctive “Bull” Durham fragrance is always very agreeable to 


Ask for FREE 





“Bull” Durham is unique among the world’s high-class smoking tobaccos— 
gq g g g 


pack- 
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with each Sc 











sack 
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A Remarkable Advance 
In Electrical Equipment 


GRAY & DAVIS dynamo and 
starting motor of the 1915 type 
are shown at the bottom of this page. 


The system as installed in different 
makes of cars varies somewhat to 
meet different specifications—but all 
installations are patterned after this 
general type. 

The units shown have a magnet- 
shaped frame. This innovation in 
frame construction gives the follow- 
ing distinct advantages over other 
forms of construction: 

(1) The frame is more rugged and will 
stand the most severe service. 

(2) It is more compact. 


(3) Magnetic leakage from the armature is 
avoided, thus conserving the full power de- 
veloped. 


(4) Bearings are mounted in accurate 


alignment. 


(5) Field pieces are absolutely true. 


(6) The number of parts is materially 
reduced. 


Another notable feature of our 1915 type 
is its ready accessibility. By unscrewing the side 
plates, the interior is open for inspection or 
adjustment. 


Our 6-volt battery means a genuine saving in 
weight. We require but a 3-cell battery, the 
same as that used for ignition. 


Furthermore, the Gray & Davis dynamo 
and starting motor are designed to conserve the 
life and strength of the battery—a most impor- 
tant factor in the consideration of any electric 
system. 

Always specify Gray & Davis lamps with the 

system. In this way you will secure combined 

excellence in starting and lighting. 





We will be glad to supply complete data on 
request. Any detailed questions will be fully 
answered by special letter. 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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The Tulloss School 
of Touch Typewriting 
82 College Hill 
Springtield Ohio 
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OPUS 235, NUMBER 6 
Concluded from Page 13 


“Where were you last night e in 
quired. 
The guilty Leopold grew scarlet. 
That restored her = ige He was the 
old Scarecrow when he blushed—not the 
wonderful though mad bein “ who turned a 
piano into a choir of heavenly a s. She 
came part way from behind the table. 
“Why have you been coming here?” she 
demanded. 
eopold gazed at her helplessly. 
**Muzeek lezzons,”’ he offered we akly. 
Miss Hicks laughed him to scort She 
withdrew altogether from the protection 
of the table and confronted him. 


“Music lessons— your grandmother!’ 
she said. “I was at Carnegie Hall last 
night. Now, why have you been coming 
here?” 


Leopold met her level glance and quailed 
to his marrow before it. He could deceive 
her no longer! Where was he to find words 
to tell her? It would have been a terrify- 
ing task in warm Hungarian. In his limp- 
ing, contemptible English it was sacrilege 
to think of it. He looked in dumb hope- 
lessness about the poor, dear and now 
familiar room. He was about to be swept 
out of it forever. His eyes came at last to 
the piano. They widened slowly. 

“*“Seet down!” he said with an imploring 
gesture. 

She did so, wondering. Leopold sank to 
the piano bench “ gathered a great sheaf 
of golden notes in his h: ul ds. 

Outside, the lumber r’s washing danced 
in the cold March wind. Over the court 
wall Miss Hicks could see a bare and lonely 
tree. Its forlorn background was a wind- 
swept tenement house. 

She had one desolate glimpse of all this 
then it was gone. Rich meadows, 
velvet green, stretched on and on before 
her. Her nostrils were filled with the 
breath of newborn violets. Brooks laughed. 
Birds sang. Butterflies flashed in the sun- 
light. A million lovers met and clung and 
kissed—for Leopold had called on the 
magic of the Scandinavian gentleman. 

Miss Hicks was stirred by nameless long- 
ings, sweet beyond words or thought. They 
made her heart flutter and surge. They 
filled her throat and eyes. 

And now the sun went down and a yellow 
moon hung above breathless trees 
Leopold had done it. Techni ally he was 
improvising on the theme of Opu 43. 
Number 6. 

In reality he took Miss Hicks by the hand 
and led her to a moonlit glade. Then he 
whispered — whispered to her, while nightin 
gales sang. He was no longer funny. te 
He was dear beyond all earthly things— her 
own! Her very own! 

Suddenly black terror seized her — he 
was leaving—he was gone! . . . She 
looked up to see him standing by the piano, 
back in her own room. 

“Zat, deer von,” he said, “ees vy I 
kom!” 

Miss Hicks raised one hand to her 
throat—-tiny hammers were beating there. 
Her eyes were no longer frank and boyish. 
They had become deep pools of mystery. 

“T’m-— glad-—-you- came!” she breathed 
and flushed into a pink glory. 

Leopold discovered that his arms could 
do more than sweep from end to end ol 
the keyboard. 


Getting a Contrast 


NOWY BAKER, the Australian boxing 

promoter, brought with him to this 
country a tale of Sam MeVey, the black 
pugilist, who has lately been pursuing his 
trade on the other side of the world. 

After McVey had cleaned up a good- 
sized amount of money in Sydney he bought 
the most gorgeous motor car that had ever 
been seen in those parts. Its body was 
purple, trimmed with broad gold stripes, 
and it was upholstered in shiny blac 
leather. One day the owner of the car ar- 
rived at Baker's office afoot. 

““Where’s the new buzz wagon, Sam?” 
inquired Baker. 

“Ise gittin’ it visualized,” said McVey 

““What do you mean— visualized?” 

** Jes’ visualized, that’s all,”’ said McVey. 
“De way dat car wuz trimmed it wuzn't 
doin’ me no good at all. Ever’time I rode 
fru de streets de folks sez: ‘Look at dat fine 


car! Funny dey ain’t nobody ridin’ in it!’ 
Ise havin’ dat linin’ changed tosnow white!” 
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A few years ago it was Home 


Baked Beans— the kind our 


mothers baked. 


style—Beans mealy and mellow, 
uncrisped and unbroken, with a 
zestful sauce baked in. 





Countless thousands will 
._ lunch on Van Camp's Pork and 
Beans. 


taurants and homes, they will meet 


All over Amer a, in res- 


to enjoy this dish. 


s the new- 





This new dish is our chefs 


creation. They have spent 20 
years in perfecting it. And 
nowhere today is a dish like 


Van Camp's baked outside 


these model kitchens. 


PS 






PorK«BEANS BAKED WITH 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


The time is past for home-baked beans. 
them. Some were hard, some crisp, some mushy. 


It took too long to prepare 
All were under baked 


We have found that modern steam ovens are essential to nght baking 
Even big hotels with their chefs and facilities buy baked beans from us. 


These kitchens largely brought that change about- 
Van Camp’s revealed how good baked beans can be 
Let them show you- -that is all we ask. 


recipes and chefs, 


Buy a can of Van Camp's Beans to try. 


our methods, 


A single meal will win you. 
If you do not find them the 


best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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When you want to hear Grand Opera 
nothing else will do at all. And what a 


th of ar ra there is for you to choose from. Even 
the mnstrument you ¢ n is not a Columbia, all Columbia 
Record I play perfectly on your machine, no matter what 
mak l lon't let ryone tell you that you must go 
{ the exclusive Columbia Records of the world’s greatest 


sive 
rt who can be heard only on Columbia Record 
bia Records by Bonci, the world’s most 
istic singer; Emmy Destinn, the great dramatic soprano; 
vitello, famous Italian tenor; David Bispham, America’s 
emost baritone; Olive Fremstad, premiére Metropolitan 
no; Lina Cavalieri, the delightful; Mary Garden 
xponent of modern French Opera; Slezak, cek 
brated tenor; Constantir the great Spanish tenor, and a 


Exclusive Colun 


lred more-in the selections you like best from the best 







lumbia Grafonola 
Leader $85 


asy term 
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rom the sublime 


(Well, you don’t want to overfeed yourself 


February 13, (915 





And when you are in the mood fora 
great overture or symphony, you cannot 


imagine a more magnificent composition than Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, or the beautiful Leonore Overtur: 
No 3, by Beethoven, or the impressive Lohengrin by 
Wagner; or Suppé’s marvellous descriptive overture, Light 
Cavalry—played faultlessly by the wonderful Columbia 
orchestra And in the field of great orchestral selections, you 
will be delighted with the gracious melodies of Weber's 
Invitation to the Dance, recorded under the baton of Felix 
Veingartner, the World-Renowned Conductor 

Or, if you feel receptive to the wonderful piano playing 
of the world’s greatest artists, you will find delight in the 
wizardry of Josef Hofmann, playing Chopin’s Polonaise in 
\ Major and Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice; or in listening to 
the dazzling technique ol Leopold Godowsky, as he pl ys 
Liszt’s beautiful Campanella and the beloved Nocturne in 
E flat by Chopin 


Or if some great violinist like Ysaye 
appeals to you, you 


or more of the compositions he has made famous on the 
concert platform, from the Rondino by Vieuxtemps to 
Die Meistersinger by Wagner, and Schubert’s Ave Maria 
wonderful recordings in themselves and characteristic of 
every Columbia Record made by this supreme master of 
tone And you can hear Ysaye only on Columbia Records, 
but they will play on your machine even if it isn’t a 
Columbia. 

In every class of instrumental music this same Columbia 
exclusiveness and supremacy hold good. Beautiful trios of 
harp, flute and violin, and every other conceivable combina 
tion of melodious instruments —quartets, duets, ensembles 
of brass, wind and string, in scores of perfect recordings 
in classical and popular music—are at your command on 
Columbia Record 


in listen to any one of a dozen 


$17.50 to $500—a Columbia Grafonola at every price 













Whether YOUR machine is a 
Columbia Grafonola or not —it 
plays Columbia Records. New 
Columbia Records—65 cents 
double—or sale everywhere the 
20th of every month. 
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to the ridiculous 


in any one class of amusement, do you?) 
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q And if you feel like dancing—it you are all Yes, and if nothing but rag-time will Or, when you just want someone to 

. . . . . 

ready to move back the furniture for whisking teet to do the fill the bill, you've got treat» éoming to you In entertain you—even if it mean rn fied but 

t Fox-Trot, the One-Step, the Hesitation or the Maxixe—you Columbia Records. Whether it’s the rag-time of cracker e-free snicker, you are sure of a thousand on 
need Columbia Dance Records by all means. Columbia jack instrumentalists, perhaps a smashing ncopation on laughs on the exceptional con ( b 
Dance Records are supreme in this class of music—ideal the banjo, or a rag on the | » and violin played by the Record Cohen at the Telephon just one, and 
alike for those who dance from the sheet joy ol dancing and Jockers Brothers—or whether it’s the alliterative yncopa t 1 long way irom Grand Oper t 

yy for the insiructor tion of Al Jolson singing Sister Susie’s Sewing Shirts for laugh in every word and every word is pure, unadulterated 

’ The most famous dancers of the day, the favorite teachers Soldiers—you get rag-tin ing and played as it should fur Ihis is just one of hundreds of “laugh producer 
ol society, endorse Columbia Dance Records as best—best be, when you listen to the rag recording m Columbia to be found on Columbia Record your (« mbia Gealer 
in rhythm, in correctness of tempo, and, beyond compare, in Records \ play one or a couple of dozen of them wher r you 
the selection of the music itseli. Have your Columbia dealer Or perhaps a smashing, rollicking march by a br 

H play a few selections from the latest recordings —representa band would be in order. If you want to be right up to tl And don’t forget—that when you play Columbia Records 

: tive of all Columbia Dance Records—Meadowbrook Fox minute, try to keep your feet still as the martial strains of on your machine—whether it’s a Columbia Gr ola 
rot, Soup to Nuts, Moonglide Waltz, Maurice Glide and lipperary come forth; or listen to any one of a hundred vhether it’s some other instr ent and t 
Reuben Fox-Trot. They'll give you a good idea of why others, all played by a full military band i ractet I lection have 

i Vernon Castle himself has said they are best, and why Joan filled with the clarion of brass and the tramp of tl All the 1 f all the world and 1 I 

( Sawyer dances to them, of war 


Every class of music on Columbia Records, 65 cents and up 















Columbia 
Graphophone 4 
Company 


Box 487, Woolworth Building 
NEW YORK 
365-367 Sorauren Avenue 
TORONTO 


Dealer ted here 
are not actively represent 


Write for par 





The whole range of entertainment 
| is yours if you own a Columbia 
Grafonola —“All the music of all 
the world and most of the fun 
of it, too.” 
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EGYPTIENNE 


‘STRAIGHTS: 


CIGARETTES 


Made of 100% Pure Turkish Tobacco, yet 
selling at 10 for 10c, “‘STRAIGHTS”’ are the big, con- 
trolling factor in the Turkish cigarette business in 
America today. Many brands of equal or higher 
price cannot compete with‘‘STRAIGHTS” in Quality. 

That is why thousands of men who formerly 
smoked higher priced Turkish Cigarettes now 
smoke “STRAIGHTS.” They cost more to manu- 
facture, cost the dealer more, than other 10c 
Turkish brands—but cost you the same. Their 
exquisite mildness, richness and mellowness com- 
pare favorably with the very highest priced 
Turkish cigarettes. Have vou tried “STRAIGHTS”’? 


10 for 10c 
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* LIB ERKA lx] 


YOU can add many rare and valuable stamps to 
your collection wrthout spending a cent. 


If you are a beginner, you can obtain in a short 
time a splendid collection,—even finer than those 
of your friends who have saved stamps for years. 


Write us a letter to-day and ask us about our plan. 
Box 742, Sales Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















| they chase photographs. 
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SOCIETY ON TOAST 


(Continued from Page 11) 


found to be fallacious—one new rival 
adopted the policy of printing nothing that 
could offend even the most sensitive soul. 

It was not long before papers of one type 
or the other sprouted into being all over 
the country; and eventually first the more 
sensational and later even the conservative 
daily papers inaugurated columns of society 
review in their Sunday editions. For the 
most part these were written in the first 
person, and in the same intimate style as 
that used by the weeklies. My own home 
paper was among the last to fall into line, 
and I was called on to provide the copy. In 
character, of course, it was quite different 
from my paragraphic writing for the Wasp; 
yet the style was much the same and my 
old faculty of evolving much out of little 
aided me in making this new feature to a 
degree readable. 

Since that time, during my years of 
slavery to this most thankless and demoral- 
izing of games, I have served in the capacity 
of society editor in the West as well as on 
other papers in the East; and I have met 
many who held down similar positions. 
But, beyond the fact that photographs are 
how in universal demand for the illustra- 
tion of the society pages, there has been 
little change in method and treatment from 
the later period of my home experience. 

As in every branch of news-gathering, 
the specialist must of necessity have a 
broad acquaintance with persons in his par- 
ticular field. Many of the society editors 
I have known possessed a more or less close 
affiliation with the smart set. Some had 
inherited this—others had gained it by 
marriage. 

Others, still, were once active in society 
themselves, members of swagger clubs, well- 
to-do idlers who, having dissipated their 
inheritance, had turned to society reporting 
and editing for a livelihood. 

In nearly all offices in the larger cities 
today the editor is provided with one or 
more assistants who do the bulk of the de- 
tail work—that is to say, they get lists of 
guests, they get descriptions of gowns, they 
copy the cards on wedding presents, and 
Nevertheless the 
society editor’s own position is no sinecure. 
It is for him to keep track of coming events; 
and he must always be on the qui vive, as 
must every other working editor, lest he be 
beaten by his rivals. 


Engagements in High Life 


Many announcements are sent to all the 
newspapers; but there are still many, es- 
pecially those of the older and staider set, 
which are not. Some of the editors make a 
point of keeping in touch with the stationers 
and engravers that have a smart patron- 
age, to learn what invitations are in course 
of preparation. Engagements of marriage 
are a perpetual nightmare to the society 
editor, especially in these days of sensa- 
tional personal journalism, when on a mere 
hint any one of the yellows will rush into 
print with an announcement. 

The fact that nine times out of ten the 
principals and their families make vigorous 
denial is small consolation for the society 
editor who has been beaten. To deny until 
probably six weeks or a month before the 
wedding day, when the engagement is offi- 
cially announced, has long been the rule 
of the fashionable world, though relatives 
and friends of the intending pair have 
known for the better part of a season the 


| engagement’s existence. 


The obituary of the society man orwoman 
is another matter that tries the society 
editor’s soul—but in a different fashion. In 
these times of reckless motor driving and 
fatal accidents there is no telling when he 
may be called on to furnish the life story and 
family tree of some unfortunate who has 
been hurled to death from a wrecked car. 

Biographical works of reference seldom 
contain any mention of those whose sole 
claim to prominence is inherited fortune, and 
the city editor looks to the society editor 
to make good the omission. At any hour 
of the day or night he is thus liable to be 
called on to dig up an obituary from his 
inner consciousness or hunt up some kins- 
man or friend of the victim who can supply 
it. Unless he is found and complies the pa- 
per must suffer the humiliation of imputed 
ignorance, for which the individual blame 
falls on the society editor. 

Much of the work of the society editor 
and his assistants is, as I have indicated, 


purely mechanical; yet there are times 
when the little group is at its wit’s end to 
secure what is regarded in the office as an 
imperative necessity. On some of the more 
conscienceless journals success is not infre- 
quently attained by means which, spoken 
mildly, are the reverse of honorable. As 
an example of the lengths to which the em- 
ployees of such papers are encouraged to 
go, I give the experience of a young woman 
who came to me from one of the greater 
metropolitan dailies—a clever, energetic 
girl, gifted, as will be seen, with an almost 
infinite capacity of resource. 


A Young Girl’s Trickery 


No little sensation had been made over 
the recently announced engagement of a 
gentleman of high social standing to marry 
the head of a school. The society editor 
had planned a Sunday special of a some- 
what intimate nature concerning the implied 
mésalliance, and particularly desired to illu 
minate the page with portraits of the pro 
spective bride and bridegroom. That of the 
latter, as | remember, had been secured 
without much difficulty; but every effort 
to get a photograph of the bride had failed 
dismally. The task was at length assigned 
to the young woman assistant, and she set 
out on the quest determined to succeed, no 
matter at what cost. , 

She went directly to the school, represent- 
ing herself as the elder sister of an intend- 
ing pupil, desirous of particulars. As such 
she was shown over the building, made 
acquainted with every detail of the curric- 
ulum, given the terms, provided with unim 
peachable references— and so on—with all 
of which she pretended to be vastly pleased 

As she was about leaving, however, a 
matter occurred to her that she had nearly 
forgotten: Her mother—they were sup- 
posed to be Western people— had impressed 
on her a condition that must be met before 
she would intrust her child to the care of 
any Eastern school. She must see the head 
of the institution. As the mother could not 
come East and as she could not expect the 
principal to go West, there was but one way 
to arrange the matter— the caller must have 
a photograph to send. The scheme, it can- 
not but be admitted, was ingenious in con 
ception and excellently worked out; but it 
failed, nevertheless. There was no such 
thing as a photograph to be had. 

Disappointed, but not discouraged, the 
resourceful young newspaper woman again 
put on her thinking cap. It was out of all 
reason to believe that the prospective bride- 
groom had no likeness of his sweetheart. 
The chances, indeed, were that he had sev- 
eral; but the question was: How to get one 
of them. 

Inspiration always answers our wishes if 
we wish hard enough—-and she was wishing 
very hard. Therefore an idea presented 
itself. She took a train for the suburb in 
which the gentleman resided and promptly 
presented herself at the door of his resi- 
dence. She knew that his sister was keeping 
house for him. She asked for the sister and, 
on her appearance, spun a pleasing little 
story. She was no longer a vicarious appli- 
cant for entrance to the school. She was 
now a senior class pupil. 

More than that, she was in herself a 
committee representing all the pupils; and 
those pupils were most anxious to present, 
as a wedding gift to their beloved teacher's 
bridegroom, a miniature of his bride, exe- 
cuted by a master hand and framed in 
diamond-studded gold. But, alas!—and a 
gulp suggested threatening tears— the girls 
had found it impossible to secure a photo- 
graph to give to the artist. Could she not 
oh! would she not—please—assist them? 

The future bridegroom's sister was de- 
lighted with the idea. She was sure her 
brother would be pleased beyond words by 
this sweet, delicate thought of his loved 
one’s pupils. “‘Oh, but he must not know!” 
exclaimed the caller. ‘We wish to keep it 
a secret until he sees it.”” His sister was 
sorry, but that would be impossible. He 
had but one photograph. He kept it ever 
before him on his desk and he would be 
sure to miss it. 

Therefore there was but one way—he 
must be taken into their confidence. This 
dear girl must stay to luncheon—he would 
be at home for that—and then she could 
tell him herself. His sister knew that for 
such a purpose he would gladly part with 
the treasured likeness. 
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The girl stayed, of course: and, equally 
of course, she went away with the photo- 
graph clutched tightly in her gloved hand. 
Her paper regarded it as a capital bit of 
enterprise, and her salary was raised from 
twelve to fourteen dollars a week. 

At about the beginning of my fourth 
year of correspondence for the Wasp I re- 
ceived a telegram one afternoon from the 
owner, asking me to come to New York 
on the following day to discuss a matter of 
mutualinterest. At first glance the message 
alarmed me. I feared I had fallen into an- 
other serious error; but, running back over 
my work of the last few weeks, I could 
think of no reason for trepidation. Never- 
theless I was naturally curious as to the 
subject demanding discussion 

Several times during my connection with 
the paper 1 had visited the office and had 
met the owner on those occasions since 
my last visit, however, there had been a 
change of editors I had never seen the 
new incumbent, though I had had more or 
less correspondence with him; and I was a 
good deal impressed by his work 
When I first visited the W asp office it 


¢ 


was located in a box of a room; but it 
had now moved into better offices The 
owner received me in one corner of the 
business office, where, with our chairs close 
togethe r, he talked volubly about his paper 
for a full hour without once mentioning the 
reason for his telegram. Meanwhile my 
attention roved frequently to those who 
came and went 

New York at that time held a certain 
glamour for me and I remember to have 
been particularly interested in the type of 
person who could have business with a paper 
of this character. Each caller was received 
by the only other occupant of the office, a 
young woman stenographer who handled 
them in businesslike fashion, without once 
appealing to the talkative publisher for 
assistance 

One of these especially struck me. He 
was short, with a narrow, compressed body 
and an enormous head~— the brow bulging, 
the eyes abnormally bright and the hair 
long and unkempt He reminded me 
strongly of pictures of Edgar Allan Poe. | 
fancied he had some poems in his po ket 
and in seeking the editor had got into the 
business office by mistake. 





A Day at Headquarters 


‘Come now suggested the owner 
j 


rising at the end of the hour and starting 


toward the door,’ I'll tuke you over to the 
editorial de partment and introduce you to 
my editor You've ever met him, I 
believe 


nearly dropped 


and I 
My picture ol the young, 
} appearing man-about-town 
was shattered to atoms. Behind the only 
desk in the room sat Edgar Allan Poe! 

I learned later, when the owner took me 
out to dinner and finally deigned to broact 
the matter of mutual interest, that, thoug} 
his editor, to use his own phrasing, “had 
no equal as a j of words,”’ and had 
really always done the bulk of the writing on 


We went over 
from the shock! 








itty, sm 
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the paper, he was not satisfied with him in 
some other respects. 
had you come over here today be 
cause I wanted to know whether you would 
consider a proposition to take his place,” 
said the owner 
I think I gasped. I know the lights in the 
restaurant caracoled dizzily. The buzz of 
conversation about me and the music of the 
orchestra mingled ina discordant roar I 
I, a modest reporter— certainly I was little 
more—on a provincial daily had been asked 
to accept the editorship of this clever paper! 
When I recovered from my daze the 
loquacious publisher was still talking. He 
was telling me that his paper had had no 
correspondence from anywhere that began 
nine; that I had not only sent the 
livest paragraphs but that I had admirably 
japted my writing to the style of his pub- 


y 
cation. I would f 






yequ 


t into the editorship, he 


was sure, as a hand fits into a giove. 


He was aware that living in New York 


vas almost twice as expensive as living in 
my home city. He would therefore con 
sider that in naming a salary; and, to assist 
him to that end, he desired me to tell him 


ust what my work then paid me. 
Newspaper work in those days was not 
well paid for as now. My weekly enve- 
lope on the home daily contained, each 
Friday, two ten-dollar bills. My out-of- 
town correspondence netted me as much 
more. And forthat total of forty dollars 
I worked hard and incessantly. 
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“*] will pay you seventy dollars a week 
said the Wasp's owner. And, as if to in 
press me with his ability to make good, he 
at that moment drew from his pocket a roll 


ol banknotes measuring all of three inches 








in diameter, and skinned off a fift bee 
changed in settlement for the dir 
Naturally I was greatly flat but 





there were two things that kept me fron 
making an immediate decision to accept 

I doubted my capacity. New York was 
virtually a strange city to me; and its 
society, except what I had gathered from 
the columns of the Wasp, was a closed book 
That was the first reason. The second was 
that I still detested sox iety work. However, 
I promised him to think the matter over 
Meanwhile if he could find some one else to 
fill the bill I should be just as well pleased 
And I returned home wondering and debat 

ing. Had I been a fool not to snap at the 
chance? Orwas I! wise beyond my knowing 


Shackled to Society Journalism 
« 


The more I thought over the questior 
the more it seemed to me that I should have 


seized the opportunity. It would mea 
broadening if nothing else. What I did not 
know about the field I could lear And 


then there was another big consideratior 

I had always wanted to laugh at society 

The most obnoxious part of my present 
work was that it meant truckling to a set 
that was inherently unworthy. Onthe Wasp 
I could lampoon it; I could sharpen the 
sting and add to the poison 

One week after another slipped by, how 
ever, and I heard nothing from my friend 
the owner. Then I seemed to detect a new 
hand at work on the leading features of 
the paper; and I concluded the position 
had been offered to some one els« 

It was midwinter when I had that inter 
view. Spring had now arrived, and in the 
interim there had been no communicatior 
whatever from the Wasp aside from the 
checks each month for my work, which, of 
course, I continued without interruptior 
Then, one April morning, I found a tele 
gram on my desk. It was signed by the 
Wasp’s owner 

“Can you come here on Wed: 


esday pre 
pared to join the staff?” ita ; 


ced “Salary 





will be the f gure promised Answer 
immediately 

Again it was unexpected and again I de 
liberated. 1 held the in quiry for ar hour 


before sendir g an answer An altogether 
new phase of the situation presented it 
self — one that I had hardly considered at all 
before. To accept meant leaving home and 
friends. It meant the uprooting of old asso 
ciations that had grown very dear 

It seemed to mean, too, the tightenir ¥ 
of the shackles of this so« lety speciality or 
never chose and from 
which it seemed | was never to es« ape At 
that, a fresh thought intervened Ifla 
*epted and failed I should be free! I could 
find work elsewhere in another line 

I dispatched an affirmative answer | 
handed in my resignation to the managing 
editor of the daily. I said good-by to home 
and friends. At an early hour on Wednes 
day morning I was on a train bound for 


New York 


me-— the spec ialty 
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ert a duck and so avoid mosquitoes 
A. is the lesson of some experiments cor 
ducted by the Pennsy lvania Commissioner 
of Health. Mosquitoes breed in stagnant 
or quiet water, and the duck will greedil; 
gobble the mosquito pup@# and larve 

For breeding grounds some kinds of 


mosquitoes preter the stagnant water in a 





clogged eaves trough or a tin can in the 
back yard; and, of course, the duck cannot 
be expected to attend to that breed. The 
duck, however, will att 


mosquitoes that appe 


end to all the | 





In any pool of water 


near the house, which otherwise would make 


emselves a nuisance round the hous« 
The experiments consisted of building two 
pools—-one for ducks and one for fis! and 


finding out in which pond the mos« 
would breed. Gol 
fere with the mosquito households at all ir 
their pond, but twenty mallard ducks kept 
their pool free. Later, ten of the ducks were 
placed in the fishpond; and they cleaned up 
theswarms of pup2 and larve ina few hours 
Other experimenters have found that some 
kinds of fish will eat the baby mosquitoes, so 
that fish have been recommended as a pro 
tection; but this test gives complete assur 

ce that the mallard duck will do the work. 


1Loes 
jul 





fish did not seem tointer 
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Superior Points in Construction of 
Whitman & Barnes Lawn Mowers 











Ask Your Dealer 
or write us for FREE interesting booklet telling how to select a lawn mower 
best suited to your needs 
The Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Company, General Office, Akron, O. 
Established 1854 


Canadien O46 "Ce oO i - On 149 Q \ ‘ 1 ! 
Export Sales Off A. J. Barnes, Mgr., 90 W New York 





Heat Bill Only $202 
| Ko} atte & @ eS Zokeodeck— 
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fy one-half to two-thirds 
Carbondale, lil., March 11, 1914 


Gentlemen: | have used one of your Underteeds 
three winters and am highly pleased with it. From the day my furnace was installed in October to 
20th day of March my coal bill was $20.25. | have a ten-room residence and the entire building was 
heated all thru the winter. We are not bothered with dust, gas nor smoke 
Yours truly 









(Signed) W. J. Brown 
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of Furnace 
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NEW -FEED 
f~ Bo) = Se oe P| 


Furnaces and Boilers 
Cut Coal Bills “% to ™% 





Burns Any Size of Coal ome oe ee > wo oe om ow oe = oe oe 


DEALERS! Let us tell you about the New Feed UNDER 
FEED and our 1915 propesition. Both are wummers 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO 
61 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O 


50 Per Cent Saving Guaranteed 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO 
I ! I Peck -W ( 
61 Fifth Ave 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Once the HUDSON Six-40 stood 
alone, the pioneer in lightness and 


economy applied to a 7-passenger 
Six. 


It introduced a hundred innova- 
tions. All of them were wanted. 
Every man realized that their ful- 
fillment would change the whole 
aspect of motoring. 

But radical advances are always 
subject to question. New things 
must be proved. Every new type, 
even though Howard E. Coffin de- 
signs it, must run the gantlet of 
cynicism and attack. And here was 
a type which proposed, for one 
thing, to save 1000 pounds in 
weight. 


Now the Pattern Car 
Now this HUDSON Six-40, in its 


second season, is the pattern car of 
the day. It is the most-copied car 
in America. What it stands for has 
become the almost universal aim. 
It has made the Six triumphant 
by removing the handicaps of price 
and weight, of fuel and upkeep cost. 
Most of the leading new models 
this seasor are in this Light Six 
class. There are 26 altogether. 
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Their makers are starting where 
HUDSON designers started four 
years ago. The ideals we pro- 
pounded, the betterments we 
demonstrated, have become the 
accepted standards. This is the 
second time that a new HUDSON 
model has revolutionized the prac- 
tice of the times. 


We’ve Four Years’ Start 
And 10,000 Endorsers 


But we have been working four 
years on this car. We started two 
years before the first model came out. 

We had Howard E. Coffin as chief 
of designing, and the foremost en- 
gineering corps in America worked 
with him. There were countless 
problems to solve, a thousand details 
to perfect. We had the time and the 
men to do it. 


Now 10,000 Six-40’s are running — 
5000 first-year models, 5000 of this. 
They are running in 43 countries. 
Together they have covered, prob- 
ably, 25,000,000 miles. 

The HUDSON Six-40 is an at- 


tained success. These cars for two 
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seasons, meeting every condition, 


have answered all questions about 
it. When we state to you now that 
this car is right there are ten thou- 
sand men to confirm it. And that 
is true of no other Light Six. 


Consult Your Neighbors 


Wherever you are there are 
HUDSON Six-40’s. There are 
men who have tried them out. 
Consult them. They will tell you 
that this is their ideal car, and offer 
their records to prove it. 


That verdict, ten thousand times 
repeated, is bound to be your ver- 
dict, after equal tests. You can see 
today that in beauty and luxury, in 
lightness and equipment, this car 
has no rival in its field. And time 
will show you that it has none in 
staunchness, service and economy. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1550 f. 0. b. Detroit. 
Canadian Price, $2100 f. 0. b. Detroit, Duty 
Paid. Four other styles of bodies. 


Hudson dealer service is ideal. It includes 
periodic inspection. And 800 of these service 
stations welcome HUDSON owners every- 
where. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


Endorse he 
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THE SATURDAY 


RUGGLES OF RED GAP 


Continued from Page 21 


At three o'clock the host announced from 
the telephone: * Vane-Basingwell has just 
started from the Floud house.”” The guests 
thrilled and hushed the careless chatter of 
new arrivals. Belknap-Jackson remained 
heroically at the telephone, having 
manded to be put through to the hotel. 
was flushed with excitement. A score of 
minutes later he announced with an effort 
to control his voice: “They have left the 
hotel they are on the way.” 

Che guests stiffened in their seats. 
of them nervously and for no apparent 
reason exchanged chairs with others 
late arrivals bustled in and were imme 
diately awed to the same electric silence 
of waiting. Belknap-Jackson placed the 
sherry decanter where the vodka bottle had 
been and the vodka bottle where the sherry 
decanter had been. ‘* The effect is better,” 
he remarked, and went to stand where he 
could view the driv The moments 
passed. 

At such crises, which I need not say have 
been plentiful in my life, I have 
known that I possessed an imm 
Seldom have l ever been so 
flustered. Now I was 
calmness itself, and the knowledge brought 
me no little satisfaction as I noted th 
rather painful distraction of our host. The 


\ 


long, hea, 


de- 


He 


Some 


some 


eway. 


alway 

nse reserve 
} 

ot coolness. 


much as slightly 


moments passed y, silent mo 
ments. Our host ascended trippingly to ar 
upper floor whence he 
down the drive. The guests held themselv« 
in smiling readiness. Our host descended 
and again took up h | 


could see farther 





is post at alower window 

The moments passed — stilled, leaden mo- 
ments. The silence had become intolerable 
Our host jiggled on his feet. Some of the 
quicker-minded guests made a pretense of 
little conversational flurric 

“That movemert .. . Oh, 
quisitely rendered! . . . No one hi 
read divinely. 
family idolize him! 


sec ond 


Chopin so 


must 


. . . That exquisite concerto! Hasn't 
he the most stunning hair? T hose 
staccato passages left me actually limp 

I'm starting Myrtle in Tuesday to 
take lessons of Professor Gliickstei: she 


wants to take stenography, but 
Did you think the preludes were just 
the tiniest bit idealized? Il always say 


if one has one’s music and one’s books, of 
course “ 
Such were the hushed, tentative frag- 


ments I caught. 

The moments passed. 
went to the telephone: 

“What? But they're not here! Ver 
They should have 
an hour ago. Send seme one— | 

In the ensuing silence he repaired to the 
buffet and drank a glass of Quite 
distraught he was. T m passed. 
Again several guests exchanged seats wit! 
other guests. It seemed to be a device for 
reliev ing the strain. Once more there were 
scattering efforts at lt 


Jackson 


Belk: ap 


strange. been here half 


ves, at once.” 


vodka, 








ments 


normal talk 

= Myrtle Is a strange gir a creature of 
moods I call her. She wanted to act in the 
moving pictures until papa bought the car. 
And she knows every one of the new tango 
steps, but I tell her a few lessons ir 
wouldn't . . . Beryl 
same puzzling child; 
another thing the 
nerves, ar 


cooking 
Mae is just the 
one thing one day 

i mere bundle of 


least 


d so sensitive if you say the 


little thing to her e ; : If we could 
only yet Ling Wong bac! tnis Jap boy 1s 
always threatening to leave if the men 
don’t get up to breakfast on time, or if 
Gertie makes fudge in his kitchen 





afternoon. 
wages to his uncle in China, 
can't get him to say ‘ Dinner is served.’ He 
just slides in and ‘All right, you 
come!’ It’s very annoying, but I always 


Our boy sends a 
but I simply 


SuVs, 


tell the family to remember what a time 


we had with the a 
| meal to say th ings were rapidly becom 
The 


ayatil 


Swede 


moment passed 
tele pl oned 


ing impossi ile. 


Belknap-Jackson 


You did send a man after them? Send 
me one after him, then. Yes, at once. 
He poured himself another peg of the 


vodka. Silence fell again. The waiting was 
terrific. We had endured an hour of it, and 
but little more was possible to any sensitive 
human organism. All at once, as if the very 
last possible moment of silence had passed, 
the conversation broke loudly and generally: 

“And did you notice that slimpsy thing 
last night? Indecent, if you ask 


i petticoat under it, I'll be 


she wore 


me, with not 


bound! 
too small for her. 


see in her 


Always wears shoes twice 

- « « What men can 
. How they can endure 
that perpetual smirk!” 

They were at last discussing the Klondike 
woman, and whatever had befallen our 
guest of honor I knew that those present 
would never regain their first awe of the 
It was now unrestrained gabble. 
The second hour passed quickly enough, 
the latter half of it being enlivened by the 
buffet collation, which elicited many 
pliments upon my ingenuity and 
Quite almost every guest 
a glass of the vodka. 

They chattered of « verything but musik 
1 dare 
ignore the after disaster 
had sunk into a mood of 
desperation. He drained the vodka bottle 
Perhaps the liquor brought him something 
of the chill Russian fatalism. He 
dignitied but sodden, with a depre 
that seemed to blow from the bleak Siber 
His wife was already 
of their guests. 
ing ominously, uncertain where the 
lay, but certain there was blame—criminal 
blame! I could read as much in her nar 
rowed eyes as she tried for aplomb with her 


occasion, 


com- 
good 


tuste, partook ol 


being thought graceful to 


Say it 
oon’'s Belknap- 


Jackson suller 


Was 





sion 





steppes, 


the adieu 


receiy rn 


She was smolder 


blame 


guests. 

My own leave I took unobtrusively | 
knew our strangely missing guest was to 
depart by the six-two train, and I strolled 
toward the station. block away I halted, 
waiting. It had been a time of waiting 
The moments passed. I heard the whistle 
of the approaching train. At the 
moment I was startled by the approach of 
a team which I took to be running away 

I saw it was the carriage of the Pierce 
chap and that he was driving with the most 
abandoned His 
were the Honorable George, Cousin Egbert 
and our missing guest. The great artist as 
they passed me seemed to feel a vast de light 
in his wild ride. He was cheering on the 
driver. He waved his arms and himself 
shouted to the maddened horses. The car 
riage drew up to the station with the train 
and the three descended. 

The artist hurriedly shook hands in the 
warmest manner with his companions, i! 
cluding the Pierce chap, who had driven 
them. He beckoned to his secretary, who 
was waiting with his bags. He mounted the 
steps of the coach and as the train pulled 
out he waved frantically to the three. He 
kissed his hand to them, looking far out as 
the train gathered momentum. Again and 
again he kissed his hand to the hat-waving 


same 


recklessness. Passengers 





vas too much. The strain of the aft 
had told upon my own 

I felt unequal at that moment to 
the simplest inquiry and plainly the situa 





noon even Iron 






tion was not one to attack in hast I 
mean to say it was too preg with 
meaning. I withdrew rapidly from the 


scene, feeling the need for rest and silence. 
As I walked I meditated profoundly. 


xvi 

| pee the innocent lips of Cousin Eg 
bert the following morning there fell 

tale of such cold-blooded depravity that I 
found myself with difficulty giving it credit 
At ten o'clock, while I still mused pensively 
the events of the previous day, he 
entered the Grill in search of breakfast, a 
had lately become his habit. I greeted him 
with perceptible restraint, 
what guilt might be his, but his 


t a 


over 


not Knowing 


manner to 





me was so unconsciously genial that I at 
once acquitted him of y complicity in 
whatever base doings had been forward 


He took hi 
word to me. 


customed seat with a pleasant 
1 waited. 

“Feeling a mite off this morning,” he 
began, “account of a lot of truck I et 
yesterday. I guess I'll just take s 
kind of dainty. Tell Clarice 
a nice little steak with plenty of fat on it 
and some fried potatoes and a« up ol coffer 


met ing 


to cooK me up 


and a few waffles to come The judge he 
wouldn't get up yet. He looked kind of 
mottled and anguished, but I guess he'll 


pull round all right. I had the chink take 
him up about a gallon of strong tea. Say 
listen here: the judge ain't so awful much 
ofa stayer, is he?” 

Burning with curiosity | was to learn 
what he could tell me of the day before, vet 
| controlled myself to the calmest of 
leisurely questioning in order not to alarm 


him. It was too plain that he had no 
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How Many Hides Has a Cow? 


| or shoe sole 8s, one 


But a cow's hid« " being too thic k and stiff tor up 
holstery, is split into at least three sheets, only the top 
one of which is natural leather. The lower, fleshy splits 
atier being « oated and embossed to look like leather 
and whic h make up 7 5% ot all 8O-¢ alled leather uphol 


stery, are really artificial leather of quality infenor to 
MOTOR QUALITY 
For Automobiles 
CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 
For Furniture 


Guaranteed Superior to Coated Splits 


America’s leadin 
Motor Quality Fabrik« 
America’s le ading furniture 


automobile manufacturers have adopted 


vid for upholstery ' 


in place of coated splits 


manufacturer says: “The cheap split 
leathers should be entirely eliminated in furniture manufacturing 


He uses first-grade leather and Fabrikoid 


Specify for automobile upholstering, Motor Quality Fabrikoid, 
Rayntite babnkoid, 


Quality Fabrikoid on 


and curtains, guaranteed 


Craftsman new turniture 


ing. Its appearance and service will please you 


Small Sample Free, or a piece 18 x 25 inches postpaid, 50« 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Branch, Toronto, Ontario 
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The Telephone Unites the Nation 
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A this time, our country 
looms large on the world 
horizon as an example of the 


popular faith in the underlying 
principles of the republic. 


We are truly one people in 
all that the forefathers, in their 
most exalted moments, meant 
by that phrase. 


In making us a homogeneous 
people, the railroad, the tele- 
graph and the telephone have 
important factors. They 
have facilitated communication 
and intervisiting, bringing us 
closer together, giving us a better 
understanding and promoting 
more intimate relations. 


been 


The telephone has played its 
partas the situation has required. 
That it should have been 
planned for its present useful- 
ness is as wonderful as that the 
vision of the forefathers should 





have beheld the nation as it is 
today. 


At first, the telephone was 
the voice of the community. 
As the population increased and 
its interests grew more varied, 
the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities 
and keep all the people in touch, 
regardless of local conditions 
or distance. 


The need that the service 
should be universal was just as 
great as that there should be a 
common language. This need 


defined the duty of the Bell 
System. 


Inspired by this need and 
repeatedly aided by new inven- 
tions and improvements, the 
Bell System has become the 
welder of the nation. 


It has made the continent a 
community. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Areal guarantee on roofing! 
A useless risk is to buy roofing 
not guaranteed by a responsible 
concern. When you buy our roofing 


you get the written guarantee 
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manufacturers of roof- 
ing and build- 
ing papers 


cepted 
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EVENING POST 


realization of what had occurred. It was 
always the way with him, I had noticed. 
Events the most momentous might culmi- 
nate furiously about his head, but he never 
knew that anything had happened. 

“The Honorable George,”’ I began, ‘‘ was 
with you yesterday? Perhaps he ate some- 
thing he shouldn't.” 

“He did, he did; he done it repeatedly. 
He et pretty near as much of that sauer- 
kraut and frankfurters as the piano guy 
himself did; and that’s some tribute, 
believe me, Bill! Some tribute!” 

“The piano guy?” I murmured quite 
casually. 

“And say, listen here, that guy is all 
right if anybody should ask you. You talk 
about your mixers!” 

This was a bit puzzling, for of course I had 
never talked about my mixers. I shouldn't 
a bit know how to go on. I ventured an- 
other query: 

“Where was it this mixing and that sort 
of thing took place?” 

“Why, up at Mis’ Kenner’s, where we 
was having a little party: frankfurters and 
sauerkraut and beer My stars! but 
that steak looks good. I’m feeling better 
already.’ His food was before him and he 
attacked it with no end of spirit. 

‘Tell me quite all about it,”’ I suggested, 
and after a moment’s hurried devotion to 
the steak he slowed up a bit to talk. 

“Well, listen here, now. The judge says 
to me when Eddie Pierce comes, ‘Sour- 
Dough,’ he says, ‘look in at Mrs. Kenner’s 
this afternoon if you got nothing else on; 
I fancy it will repay you.’ Just like that. 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘all right, Judge, I fancy 
I will. I fancy I ain’t got anything elise 
on,’ I says. ‘And I’m always glad to go 
there,’ I says; because no matter what 
they’re always saying about this here 
Bohemian stuff, Kate Kenner is one good 
scout, take it from me. So in a little while 
I slicked up some and went on round to her 
house. Then hitched outside I seen Eddie 
Pierce’s hack, and I says, ‘My lands! 
that’s a funny thing,’ I says. ‘I thought 
the judge was going to haul this here 
piano guy out to the Jackson place where he 
could while away the tejum, like Jackson 
had said—and now it looks as if they was 
here. Or mebbe it’s just Eddie himself 
that has fancied to look in, not having 
anything else on.’ 

“Well, so anyway I go up on the stoop 
and knock and when I get in the parlor 
there the piano guy is and the judge and 
Eddie Pierce too, Eddie helping the Jap 
round with frankfurters and sauerkraut 
and beer and one thing and another. 

“Besides them was about a dozen of 
Mis’ Kenner’s own particular friends, all of 
‘em good scouts, let me tell you, and every- 
body was laughing and gassing back and 
forth and cutting up and having a good 
time all round. Well, so as soon as they 
seen me everybody says, ‘Oh, here comes 
Sour-Dough— good old Sour-Dough!’ and 
all like that, and they introduced me to the 
piano guy, who gets up to shake hands with 
me and spills his beer off the chair arm on 
to the wife of Eddie Fosdick in the Farmers 
and Merchants’ National, and so I sat 
down and et with "em and had a few steins 
of beer, and everybody had a good time all 
round.” 

The wonderful man appeared to believe 
that he had told me quite all of interest 


| concerning this monstrous festivity. He 


| I myself had prepared. 


surveyed the mutilated remnant of his 
ste: ak and said: 

“IT guess Clarice might as well fry me a 
few eggs. I'm feeling a lot better.” 

I directed that this be done, musing upon 
the dreadful menu he had recited and 
recalling the exquisite finish of the collation 
Sausages, to be 
sure, have their place, and beer as well, but 
sauerkraut I have never been able to regard 
as an at all — food for pe rsons that 
really matter. Germans, to be sure! Dis- 
creetly I renewed my inquiry. 

“I dare say the Honorable George was 
in good form?” I suggested. 

“Well, he et a lot. Him and the piano 
guy was bri agging which could eat the most 
sausages. 

I was unable to restrain a shudder at the 
thought of this revolting contest. 

“The piano guy beat him out though. 
He'd been at the Palace Hotel for three 
meals and I guess his appetite was right 
craving.” 

‘And afterward?” 

“Well, it was like Jackson said: this lad 

wanted to while away the tejum of a Sun- 
day afternoon, and so he whiled it, that’s 
all. Purty soon Mis’ Kenner set down to 
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the piano and sung some coon songs that 
tickled him most to death, and then she got 
to playing ragtime—say, believe me, Bill, 
when she starts in on that rag stuff she can 
make a piano simply stutter itself to death. 

“Well, at that the piano guy says it’s 
great stuff, and so he sets down himself to 
try it, and he catches on pretty good, I'll 
say that for him. So we got to dancing 
while he plays for us, only he don’t remem- 
ber the tunes good and has to fake a lot. 
Then he makes Mis’ Kenner play again 
while he dances with Mis’ Fosdick that he 
spilled the beer on, and after that we had 
some more beer, and this guy et another 
plate of kraut and a few sausages, and Mis’ 
Kenner sings a couple more good ones, and 
the guy played some more ragtime himself, 
trying to get the tunes right. And then he 
played some fancy pieces that he'd prac- 
ticed up on, and we danced some and had 
a few more beers, with everybody cutting 
up and having a nice home afternoon. 

‘Well, the piano guy enjoyed himself 
every minute, if anybody asks you, being 
lit up like a main chandelier. They made 
him feel like he was one of their own folks. 
You certainly got to hand it to him for 
being one little good mixer. Talk on 
whiling away the tejum! He done it, all 
right, all right. He whiled away so muc h 
tejum there he darn near missed his train 
Eddie Pierce kept telling him what time it 
was, only he’d keep asking Mis’ Kenner to 
play just one more rag, and at last we had 
to just shoot him into his fur overcoat while 
he was kissing all the women on their 
hands, and we'd have missed the train at 
that if Eddie hadn't poured the leather 
into them skates of his all the way down 
to the dee-po’. He just did make it, and he 
told the judge and Eddie and me that 
he ain’t had such a good time since he left 
home. I kind of hated to see him go.” 

He here attacked the eggs with what 
seemed to be a freshening of his remarkable 
appetite. And as yet, be it noted, I had 
detected no consciousness on his part that 
a foul betrayal of confidence had been 
committed. I approached the point: 

‘The Belknap-Jacksons were rather ex- 
pecting him, you know. My impression 
was that the Honorable Géorge had been 
sent to escort him to the Belknap-Jackson 
house.”” 

“Well, that’s what I thought too, but 
I guess the judge forgot it, or mebbe he 
thinks the guy will mix in better with Mis’ 
Kenner’s crowd. Anyway there they was, 
and it probably didn’t make any difference 
to the guy himself. He likely thought he 
could while away the tejum there as well 
as he could while it any place, all of them 
being such good scouts. And the judge has 
certainly got a case on Mis’ Kenner, so 
mebbe she asked him to drop in with any 
friend of his. She’s got him bridle-wise and 
broke to all gaits.’ He visibly groped for 
an illumining phrase. ‘*He—he just looks 
at her.” 

The simple words fell upon my ears with 
a sickening finality—‘‘He just looks at 
her.” Lhad seen him “just look” at the typ- 
ing girl and at the Brixton milliner. All too 
fearfully I divined their preposterous sig- 
nificance. Beyond question a black infamy 
had been laid bare, but I made no effort to 
convey its magnitude to my guileless in- 
formant. As left him he was mildly 
bemoaning his own lack of skill on the 
pianoforte. 

“*Darned if I don't wish I'd of took some 
lessons on the piano myself like that guy 
done. It certainly does help to while away 
the tejum when you got friends in for the 
afternoon. But then I was just a hill-billy. 
Likely I couldn’t have learned the notes.” 

It was a half hour later that I was called 
to the telephone to listen to the anguished 
accents of Belknap-Jackson. 

*‘Have you heard it?” he called. I an- 
swere od that I had. 

‘The man is a paranoiac. He should be 
at once confined in an asylum for the 
criminal insane.” 

“I shall row him fiercely about it, never 
fear. I've not seen him yet. 

“But the creature should be watched. 
He's a congenital defective! He may do 
harm to himself or to some innocent person. 
They —they run wild, they kill, they burn 
set fire to buildings—that sort of thing. I 
tell you none of us is safe.” 

‘The situation,” I answered, “‘ has even 
more shocking possibilities, but I’ve an idea 
I shall be equal to it. If the worst seems to 
be imminent I shall adopt extreme meas- 
ures.”” I closed the interview. It was too 
painful. I wished to summon all my 
powers of deliberation. 
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THE SATURDAY 


To my amazement who should presently 
appear among my throng of luncheon 
patrons but the Honorable George. I will 
not say that he slunk in, but there was an 
unaccustomed diffidence in his bearing. 
He did fiot meet my eye and it was not 
difficult to perceive that he had no wish to 
engage my notice. As he sought a vacant 
tuble I observed that he was spotted quite 
profusely, and his luncheon order was of 
the simplest. 

Straight I went to him. He winced a bit, 
I thought, as he saw me approach, but then 
he apparently resolved to brass it out, for he 
glanced full at me with a terrific assump- 
tion of bravado and at once began to give 
me beans about my service 

“Your bally tea shop is “running down, 
what! Louts for waiters, cloddish louts! 
Disgraceful, my word. Slow beggars! Take 
a year to do you arasher and a bit of toast, 
what!” 

To this absurd tirade I replied not a 
word, but stood silently regarding him. I 
dare say my gaze was of the most chilling 
character and steady. He endured it but 
a moment. His eyes fell, his bravado van- 
ished; he fumbled with the cutlery. Quite 
abashed he was. 

“Come, your explanation!” I said curtly, 
divining that the moment was one in which 
to adopt a tone with him. He wriggled a 
bit, crumpling a roll with panic fingers. 

“Come, come!" I commanded. 

His face brightened, though with an inten- 
tion almost obviously false. He coughed 
a cough of pure deception. Not only were 
his eyes averted from mine but they were 
glassed to an uncanny degree. The fingers 
wrought piteously at the now plastic roll. 

“*My word, the chap was taken bad; had 
to be seen to, what! Revived I mean to 
say. All piano Johnnies that way—nerv- 
ous wrecks, what! Spells! Spells, man 
spells!” 

“Come, come,” I said crisply. The 
glassed eyes were those of one hypnotized. 

“In the carriage—to the hyphen chap's 
place, to be sure. Fainting spell —weak 
heart, what! Nostimulants about. Passing 
house! Perhaps have stimulants—heart 
tablets—er— beer— things of that sort. Lead 
him in. Revive him. Quite well presently 
but not well enough to go on. Couldn't 
let a piano Johnny die on our hands, what! 
Inquest, evidence, witnesses—all that silly 
rot. Save his life, what! Presence of mind! 
Kind hearts, what! Humanity! Do as 
much for any chap. Not let him die like a 
dog in the gutter! Get no credit, though!” 
His curiously mechanical utterance trailed 
off, to be lost in a mere husky murmur. 
The glassy stare was still at my wall. 

I have in the course of my eventful 
career had occasion to mark the varying 
degrees of plausibility with which men 
speak untruths, but never, I confidently 
aver, have I beheld one lie with so piteou 
a futility. The art—and I dare say with 
diplomat chaps and that sort it may prop- 
erly be called an art—-demands as its very 
essence that the speaker seem to be himself 
convinced of the truth of that which he 
utters. And the Honorable George in hi 
youth was mentioned for the foreign office! 

I turned away. I mean to say the ex 
hibition was quite too indecent. I left him 
to mince at his meager fare. As I glanced 
his way at odd moments thereafter, he 
would be muttering feverishly to himself. 
I mean to say he no longer was himself. He 
presently made his way to the stree t <_" 
ing neither to right nor left. He had in 
truth the dazed manner of one st an fied by 
some powerful narcotic. I wondered pity- 
ingly when I should again behold him-— if 
it might be that his poor wits were be- 
deviled past mending. 

My period of uncertainty was all too brief. 
Some two hours later, full into the tide of 
our afternoon shopping throng, there issued 
a spectacle that removed any lingering 
doubt of the unfortunate man’s plight. In 
the rather smart pony trap of the Klondike 
woman, driven by the person herself, ros 
the Honorable George. Full in the star 
tled gaze of many of our best people he ad 
vertised his defection from all that make 
for asanely governed stability in our social 
organism. He had gone flagrantly over to 
the Bohemian set. 

I could detect that his eyes were still 
glassy, but his head was erect. He seemed 
to flaunt hisshame. And the guilty partner 
of his downfall drove with an affectation of 
easy carelessness, yet with a lift of the 
chin which, though barely perceptible, had 
all the effect of binding the prisoner to 
her chariot wheels; a prisoner, moreover 
whom it was plain she meant to parade to 
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HESE. great human desires 
come true with but small out 
lay of effort and money through 


GOOD TEETH 


Do not allow indifference to stand 
in your way of having a life time 
Good 
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of good looks and vigor. 
teeth pay. 
by visiting your dentist twice a 
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Dr. Lyon's has been the standard tooth powder 
for three generations. Dr. Lyon's new dental 
cream has equal cleansing and preserving 
powers. Both are safe dentifrices — superior 


and efficient preparations 


Sample of either sent for 2c stamp. Address 
1.W. Lyon & Sons, 522 West 27th St., New York. 
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Tomato 
Catsup | 


HE good housekeeper, || |! 

making catsup for her fam- 

ily, would make it the 
Beech-Nut way. For the Beech- 
Nut way is just the same care and 
delicacy of treatment that you 
use in your own cooking. 

She would no more recook her 
materials than we do, knowing 
that to recook a tomato is to lose 
its fresh, delicate flavor. 

She would take the same care as we 








do to have her tomatoes from nearby i 
farms—not shipped long distances. She 
would make and bottle her Catsup fresh 
and hot—sterilize and seal immediately 

And she would get the same fine flavor | 
in her Catsup as we do in Beech-Nut 

Get a bottle of Beech-Nut Tomato 


Catsup from your grocer, and see if we 





are not right 


Other famous Beech-Nut Delicacies are 
Beech-Nut Oscar's Sauce Beech-Nut Red Currant Jelly 
Beech Nut Sliced Bacon Beech-Nut Crab Apple Jelly 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter Beech-Nut Grape Jam 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y 
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Roll Your Favorite Tobacco in 
Riz La Croix Paper 


and you will get a better flavor, relish and enjoyment 
from your cigarette than ever before. Because you will 
get only the pure, fresh fragrance of tobacco—which 
explains the universal preference for Riz La Croix Papers 
among smokers of experience. 


RIZLA © 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


They are so pure, light and thin— 
their combustion is so perfect 

that there is absolutely 
no taste of paper in 
the smoke. They 
are strong, do not 
burst in rolling, 
and are naturally 
adhesive, because 
made from the best flax 
linen. Entiwely pure and 
healthful, because exclu- 
sively a vegetable product. 


FREE 


Two interesting 
illustrated Booklets 
—one about RIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette Papers, 
the other showing how to * Roll 
Your Own” cigarettes—sent anywhere 
- in U.S. on request Address The American 

Tobacco Co., Room 1321, 111 Fifth Ave., N.Y 
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You should know about Gunn 
Sectional before you 
buy —fprices lower than others. 
Dealers have them, or, on request, we will 
mail you free our souvenir book mark and 
new catalogue, illustrated incolors. It shows 
Colonial, Mission, Sanitary, Clawfoot and Stand- 
ard designs in mahogany and oak, quality guaran- 
teed. They beautify theroomand protect yourbooks, 

You section very economically, 
Special features are our famous dust-proof, removable, 
doors, ugly iron each 
asily taken apart for moving 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 1800 Broadway, Grand ae Mich. 
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There Are Lots of Men and Women 


who have occasional leisure hours which if converted into 
money would mean a material increase in income. 

Thousands of them are utilizing this spare time by acting as me fa 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
ntry Gentleman among friends and neighbors. 


representatives for Journal and 
Thi Cou 

We will pay you in salary and commission for any time which you can 
devote to the same end. It can be done without experience and there will 


be no expense to you. Let us tell you about it 


Box 747, Agency Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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the last ignominious degree. She drove 
leisurely, and into the little infrequent curt 
turns of her head to address her companion 
she contrived to instill so finished an effect 
of boredom that she must have goaded to 
frenzy any matron of the North Side 
who chanced to observe her, as more than 
one of them did. 

Thrice did she halt along our main thor- 
oughfare for bits of shopping—a mere 
running into of shops or to the doors of 
them where she could issue verbal orders 
the while she surveyed her waiting and 
drugged captive with a certain half-veiled 


set 


but good-humored insolence. At these 
moments—for I took pains to overlook the 
shocking scene—-the Honorable George 


followed her with eyes no longer glassed: 
the eyes of helpless infatuation. ‘‘ He looks 
at her,”’ Cousin Egbert had said. He had 
told it all and told it well. 

The equipage graced our street upon one 
paltry excuse or another for the better part 
of an hour, the woman being minded that 
none of us should longer question her su- 
premacy over the and eleventh Earl 
of Brinstead. 

Not for another hour did the effects of 
the sensation die out among tradesmen and 
the street crowds. It was like waves that 
recede but gradually. They talked. They 
stopped to talk. They * passed on talking. 
They hissed vivaciously; they rose to ex- 
clamations. I mean to say there was no end 
of a gabbling row about it. 

There was in my mind no longer any 
room for hesitation. The quite harshest of 
extreme measures must be at once adopted 
before all was too late. I made my way to 
the telegraph office. It was not a time for 
correspondence by post. 

Afterward I had myself put through by 
telephone to Belknap-Jackson. With his 
sensitive nature he had stopped in all day. 
Although still averse to appearing publicly 
he now consented to meet me at my 
‘hambers late that evening. 

“The whole town is seething with indig- 
nation,” he called to me. “It was disgrace- 
ful. Ishallcomeatten. Werely upon you.” 

Again I saw that he was concerned solely 
with his humiliation as a would-be host. 
Not yet had he divined that the deluded 
Honorable George might go to the un- 
speakable length of a matrimonial alliance 
with the woman who had enchained him. 
And as to his own disaster, he was less than 
accurate when he said that the whole town 
was seething with indignation. The mem- 
bers of the North Side set, to be sure, were 
seething furiously, but a flippant element of 
the baser sort was quite openly rejoicing. 
As at the time of that most slanderous 
minstrel performance, it was said that the 
Bohemian set had again, if I have caught 
the phrase, handed one over upon the 
North Side set. 

Many persons of low taste seemed quite 
to enjoy the dreadful thing, and the mem- 
bers of the Bohemian set, naturally, had 
throughout the day been quite coarsely 
beside themselves with glee. 

Little they knew, I reflected, what power 
I could wield, nor that I had already set in 
motion its deadly springs. Little did the 
woman dream, flaunting her triumph up 
and down our main business thoroughfare, 
that one who watched her there had but to 
raise his hand to wrest the victim from her 
toils. Little did she now dream that he 
would stop at no half measures. I mean to 
say she would never think I could bowl her 
out as easy as buying cockles off a barrow. 

At the hour for our conference Belknap- 
Jackson arrived at my chambers, muffled 
in an ulster and with a soft hat well over his 
face. I gathered that he had not wished to 
be observed. 

“‘T feel that this is a crisis,” he began as 
he gloomily shook my hand. ‘* Where is our 
boasted twentieth-century culture if out- 
rages like this are permitted? For the first 
time I understand how these Western com- 
munities have in the past resorted to mob 
violence. Public feeling is already running 
high against the creature and her unspeak- 
ible set 

I met this outburst with the serenity of 
one who holds the winning cards in his 
hand, and begged him to be seated. There- 
upon I recalled to him the weakly sus- 
ceptible nature of the Honorable George, 
citing again the incidents of the typing girl 
and the Brixton milliner. I added that now 
as before I should not hesitate to preserve 
the family honor. 

** A dreadful thing indeed,” he murmured, 
“if that adventuress should trap him into a 
marriage. Imagine her one day a Countess 
of Brinstead! But suppose the fellow proves 


next 
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stubborn; 
his finer instincts? 

I explained that the Honorable George, 
while he might upon the spur of the mo- 
ment commit a folly, was not to be taken 
too seriously; that he was, I believed, quite 
incapable of a grand passion. I mean to 
say he always forgot them after a few days. 
More like a child staring into shop window 
he was, rapidly forgetting one desired ob- 
ject in the presence of others. I added that 
I had adopted the extremest measures. 

Thereupon, perceiving that I had some- 
thing in my sleeve as the saying is, my caller 
besought me to confide in him. Without 
a word I handed him a copy of my cable 
message sent that afternoon to his lordship: 

“Your immediate presence required to 
preve - a monstrous folly.” 

He brightened as he re vad it. 

“You actually mean to 
began. 

“* His lordship,” I explained, “‘ will at once 
understand the nature of what is threat- 
ened. Heknows, moreover, that I would not 
alarm him without cause. He will come at 
once and the Honorable George will be told 
what. His lordship has never failed. He 
tells him what perfectly and that’s quite all 
to it. The poor chap will be saved.’ 

My caller was profoundly stirred. ‘‘Com- 
ing here—to Red Gap—his Lordship, the 
Earl of Brinstead actually coming here! 
My God! This is wonderful!’ He paused; 
he seemed to moisten his dry lips; he began 
more, and now his voice trembled 
with emotion: ‘“‘He will need a place to 


suppose his infatuation dulls all 


say ——” he 


once 


stay; our hotel is impossible; had you 
thought ” He glanced at me appeal- 
in gly. 


‘I dare say,” I replied, “that his lord- 
ship will be pleased to have you put him 
up; you would do him quite nicely.’ 

“You mean it-—se riously ? ? That would 
be—oh, inexpre sssible! He would be our 
house guest! The Earlof Brinstead! I fancy 
that would silence a few of these serpent 
tongues that are wagging so venomously 
to- “di ay!” 

“But before his coming,” I insisted, 
“there must be no word of his arrival. The 
Honorable George would know the mean- 
ing of it, and the woman, though I suspect 
now that she is only making a show of him, 
might go on to the bitter end. They must 
suspect nothing.’ 7 

“T had merely thought of a brief and 
dignified notice in our press,”’ he began 
quite wistfully; “‘but if you think it might 
defeat our ends * 

“Tt must wait until he has come.” 

“Glorious!’’ he exclaimed. “It will be 
even more of a blow to them.”’ He began to 
murmur as if reading from a journal, “**‘ His 
Lordship, the Earl of Brinstead, is visiting 
for a few days’—it will surely be as muc} 
as a few days, perhaps a week or more 
‘is visiting for a few days the C. Belknap- 
Jacksons, of Boston and Red Gap.’” He 
seemed to regard the printed words. “ Bet- 
ter still, ‘The C. Beiknap-Jacksons, of 
Boston and Red Gap, are for a few days 
entertaining as their honored house gue st 
his Lords hip, the Earl of Brinstead - 
Yes, that’s admirable.” 

He arose and impulsively 
hand. 

“Ruggles, dear old chap, I shan’t know 
at all how to repay you. The Bohemian 
set—such as are possible —will be bound to 
come over to us. There will be left of it but 
one unprincipled woman— and she wretched 
and an outcast. She has made me absurd. 
I shall grind her under my heel. The east 
room shail be prepared for his lordship; he 
shall breakfast there if he wishes. I fancy 
he’ll find us rather more like himself than 
he suspects. Heshall see that we have ideals 
that are not half bad.” 

He wrung my hand again. 
misty with gratitude. 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


clasped my 


His eyes were 


It Sounded Alluring 


HERE is a certain statesman from the 

Cotton Belt who believes in enjoying 
life as he goes along. He was in Washing- 
ton, attending to his duties as a member of 
Congress, when a society woman, who is 
interested in all manner of social reforms 
and uplift movements, called him on the 
telephone and asked him to become a vice 
president of a new Purity Club she was 
organizing. 

“*Well, madam,” drawled the Southerner, 
“T don’t catch the name of the organiza- 
tion, but you can count mein. I’m in favor 
of anything that’s got a vice in it.” 
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Beautiful—and Homelike, too 


‘They had planned this room themselves, but, like most folks, 
though they knew what they wanted, they didn’t know just 
how to get it. 

They knew where the big fireplace should be and how the 
beams overhead would break the monotony of the ceiling. But 
what finishing touch would make walls and ceilings harmonize? 
What would make them radiate a feeling of homelike comfort? 
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Stewart Speedometer tells you how fast and how 
far you go— 

Stewart Warning Signal protects you—“Makes 
them pay attention.” 

Stewart Tire Pump relieves you of the dirtiest and 
hardest work connected with running a car— 

Stewart Vacuum Gasoline System provides an 
even flow of gasoline at all times, and does 
away with the bother of keeping air pressure 
on your gasoline. 


All Stewart Products can be easily installed by anyone 
on any car—old or new. 





HE Stewart Magnetic Speedometer, built on the proven Magnetic Prin- 
ciple, is permanently accurate under all conditions of temperature or 
climate, because it is compensated just like fine watches. 

The magnetic principle calls for only one moving part, which moves at 
a very much lower speed than any other principle used in speedometer manu- 
facture. Low speed means little or no wear, insuring permanent accuracy. 

The magnetic type speedometer is costly, but car manufacturers willingly 
pay the higher price. Years of service and permanent accuracy make it 
worth considerably more. 

The beautiful silver etched dial, covered by heavy French plate glass, 
enclosed in a highly polished nickeled bezel, and set in a jet lacquered flange, 
makes it ideal equipment on the highest priced cars. 

It indicates speed up to 65 miles per hour in large easily read figures. Sea- 
son mileage registers 100,000 miles and repeats; trip record registers up to 
100 miles and repeats, and can be reset at any moment to any tenth of a mile 
desired, or back to zero—this is exclusively a Stewart feature. 

90 per cent of car manufacturers use the Magnetic Type Speedometer. 
1,300,000 in use all over the world. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Executive Offices: 1910 Diversey Blvd., Chicago 
Factories: Chicago and Beloit, U.S. A. 70 Service Stations in all cities and large towns. 
Philadelphia New York Boston St. Louis Paris Kansas City 


Branches: Detroit Chicago Buffalo Los Angeles San Francisco Indianapolis 
Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburg London Minneapolis 
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MR. HOCHENHEIMER OF 
CINCINNATI 


Continued from Page 8 


one of the girls get engaged that you don't 
look at me like I was wearing the welcome 
off the doormat.”” 

‘Listen to my own child talk to me! No 
wonder you cry so hard, Renie Shongut, to 
talk to your mother like that—a girl that 
I've indulged like you. To sass her mother 
like that! A man like Max Hochenheimer 
comes along, a man where the goodness 
looks out of his face, a man what can give 
her every comfort; and, because he ain’t : 
fine ts lke r like that long-haired Sollie Spitz 
she 

“Youleavehimout! Anywayshe’sgotfine 
feeling for something besides—sausages.”’ 

“Ts it a crime, Renie, that I should want 
so much your happiness? Your papa’s get- 
ting a old man now, Renie; I won't always 
be here neither.” 

“For the love of Mike, what's the row? 
Can't a fellow get any beauty sleep round 
this here shebang? What are you two cut- 
ting up about?” 

The portiéres parted toreveal Mr. Isadore 
Shongut, pressed, manicured, groomed, 
shaved—something young about him; some- 
thing conceited; his magenta bow tied toa 


nicety, his plushlike hair brushed up and 
backward after the manner of fashion’ 
latest caprice, and smoothing a smooth 


hand along his smooth jowl. 

“Morning, ma. What's the row, Reni 
, it’s a swell joint round here for a fellow 
with nerves! What's the row, kid?” 


> 


Gee 


Mr. Isadore Shongut made a cigarette 
and puffed it, curled himself in a deep- 
seated chair, with his head low and his legs 
flung high. His sister lay on the divan, with 
her tearful profile buried, basso-rilievo, 
against a green velours cushion, her arms 


limp and dangling in exhaustion, 
“What's the row, Renie?” 
“N-nothing.”” 


**Aw, come out with it—- what's the row? 
What you sitting there for, ma, like your 
luck had turned on you?” 

““Ask—ask your sister, Izzy; she can 
tell you.” 

**Smatter, sis?” 

“N-nothing — only — only old old 
Hochenheimer’s coring to--to supper to- 
! ight, Izzy; and 

“Old Squash? Oh, Whillikens! 

‘Take me out, Izzy! Tak e me out any- 
wheres to a show or pper, or or 
anywheres; but take me out, Izzy. Take 
me out before he comes.” 


“Sure 1 will! Old Squash! Whillikens!”’ 


At five o’clock Wasserman Avenue 
emerged in dainty dimity and silk sewing 
bags. Rocking-chairs, tiptilted against 
veranda railings, were swung round front- 
face. Greetings, light rubber balls, 
bounded from pore h to porch. Fine needles 
flashed through dainty fabrics stretched 
like drum parchment across embroidery 
hoops; young children, shrilling and shout- 
ing in the heat of play, darted beneath 
maternal eyes; long-legged girls in knee- 
high skirts strolled up and down the side- 
walks, arms intertwined. 

At five-thirty the sun had got so low that 
it found out Mrs. Schimm in a shady corner 
of her porch, dazzled her eyes and flashed 
teasingly on her needle, so that she must 
cram her dainty fabric in her sewing bag 
and cross the paved street. 


as 


“You don’t mind, Mrs. Lissman, if I 
come over on your pore! for a while, where 
it’s shady?” 

“It’s a pleasure, Mrs. Schimm. Come 


right up and have a rocker.” 

‘Just a few minutes I can stay.” 

‘That's a beautiful stitch, Mrs. Schimm. 
When I finish this centerpiece I start me a 
dozen doilies too. 

“I can learn it to you in five minutes, 
Mrs. Lissman. All my Birdie’s trousseau 
napkins I did with this Battenberg stitch.” 

“Grand!” 

“For a poor widow's daughter, 
Lissman, that girl had a trousseau 
don’t need to be ashamed of.” 

** Look, will you? Mrs. Shapiro’s coming 
down her front steps all diked out in a 
summer silk. I guess she goes down to have 
supper with her husband, since he keeps 
open evenings.” 

“I don’t want to say nothing; but I 
don't think it’s so nice—do you, Mrs. 
Lissman?—the first month what her mourn- 
ing for her mother is up a yellow bird of 


Mrs. 
she 


paradise as big as a fan she has to have on 
her hat.” 

‘Ain't it so!” 

“I wish you could see the bird of para- 
dise my Birdie bought when her and Simon 
was in Kansas City on their wedding trip 
you can believe me or not, a yard long! 


How that mz n spends money on that girl, 
Mrs. Lissman! 
“Say, when you got it to spend I always 


say it’s right. He's in a good business and 
makes good money.” 
oe ou should know how good.” 
‘The rainy days come to them that save 


up for them, like us old-fas oe ones, 
Mrs. Schimm.” 
“*I—look, will you? Ain't that Izzy Shon- 


gut crossing the street ? He comes home from 
work this early! I tell you, Mrs. Lissman 
I don't want to say nothing; but I hear 
things ain *t so good with the Shonguts.”’ 
‘So!” 

“Yes; 
out that 
troubles.” 

And such a nice woman! Tha 
she needs yet on top of his heart 
and her girl running round with 
Spitz; and, from what she don’t say 
see that boy causes her enough 
his wild ways. That’s what 
woman needs yet!” 

“Look at Izzy, Mrs. Lissman. I 
that boy drinks or something. Look a 
face—like a sheet! I tell you that 
ain't walking up this street straight. Look 
for yourself, Mrs. Lissman. Ach, his poor 
mother!’ A current like electricity that 


I hear, 


sausage 


bought 


their 


since the old man 
concern, they got 


t's what 
trouble 
Sollie 
I can 
with 
poor 


Worry 
that 


bet 
t his 
boy 


sets a wire humming ran in waves along 
Mrs. Schimm’s voice. ‘“‘ Look!” 
“Oh-oh! I say, ain't that a trouble for 


that poor woman? When you see other 
people’s trouble your own ain't so bad.” 

‘Ain't that awful? Just look at his face! 
Ain't that a trouble for you?” 

“She herself as much as told me not a 
thing her swell brother over on 
Kingston do for them. I guess such a job 
as that boy has got in his bankit ng house he 
coul i get from a stranger too. 


does 


“Sh-h-h, Mrs. Lissman! Here he com: 
Don’t let on like we been talking about 
him. Speak to him like always.” 

“Good evening, lazy.’ 
Isadore Shongut paused in the act of 
mounting the front steps and turned a 


blood-driven face toward his neighbor. Hi 
under jaw sagged and trembled and his well 


knit body seemed to have lost its power 
to stand erect, so that his clothes bagged. 
“Good evening, Mrs.—Lissman.” 
“You're home early to-night, Izzy.” 
“y- -yes,” 
He fitted his key into the front-door 
lock, but his hand trembled so that it 


would not turn; and for a racking moment 
he stood there vainly pushing a weak knee 
against the panel, and his breath came out 
of his throat in a wheeze. 


The maid-of-all-work, straggly and down 


at the heels, answered his fumbling at the 
lock and opened the door to him. 

“You, Mr. Izzy!” 

He sprang in like a catamount, clicking 
the door quick as a flash behind him. 

“Sh-h-h! Where's ma?” 

“Your mamma ain’t home he went 
up to Rindley’s. You ain't sick, are you, 


Mr. Izzy?” 
A spasm of relief flashed over his face, 


and he snapped his dry fingers in an agony 
of nervousness. 

“Where's Renie? Quick!” 

“She’s in her room, layin’ down. She 
ain't goin’ to be home to the supper party 
to-night, Mr. Izzy; she—what’s the mat 
ter, Mr. Izzy?” 

He was down the hallway in three run- 


ning bounds and, without the preliminar 
of knocking, into his sister’s tiny, 
darkened bedroom, his breathing sudden! 

filling it. She sprang from her little chintz 

covered bed, where she had flung herself 
across its top, her face and wrapper rum- 
p led with slee p. 


semi- 


“Izzy!” 

“Sh-h-h! 

“Izzy, what—where Izzy, what 
is it?” 


“*Sh-h-h, for God's sake! Sh-h! Don't let 
‘em hear, Renie. Don’t let ‘em hear!” 

Her swimming senses suddenly 
to clear. 


eemed 
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for the First Fam-_ 
l ilies of Virginia, 44 
years ago,— and of the 
choicest, most delicate 
Virginia CCOS. 











$1500 and 1000 Hens 


If you have ever dreamed of going 
back to the farm and making a 
living from poultry you surely must 
read C. L. Opperman’s story in this 
week’s issue of 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


You can get this issue and the 
twelve issues to follow if you send 
in the coupon attached and twenty- 
five cents at once, 


Ordinarily The Country Gentleman 
is 5 cents the copy, $1.50 the year. 
Just now you can buy thirteen 
issues for 25 cents. 


3 Month 
5 Cents 
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The Real 
Chain Stores to You 


Is there a store in your city 


belonging to a national or lo« al 


chain of > stores? 


Pretty successful, isn’t it— pretty 


hard competition? Do you know 


why? Here’s the secret 





the General Management, lo- 





cated perhaps 1000 miles away, has 
an uncanny knowledge about what 


is going on In that store 


It knows to a penny the profit 
on its sales, the relative profit on 
different lines, actual cost of doing 
business, the efficiency of each sales- 
man. It compares daily and weekly 
sales and profits with those of one, 


two and three years bac a 


Do you know as much as that 
about your store? Don't you sus- 
pect, without locating them, the 
existence of a dozen leaks that 
are draining good life out of your 
business? 

Our book, “Stopping Store Leaks,’’ 

this whele subject in detail. It's too 


BURROUGHS ADDING 





uw , fing and adding- subtract 
T. A achene ting and non 
eiating machine 

adding i culating 

» “ flevon mute in S87 

“? $150 two $yso0 





Danger of 


If your bookkeeper could give 
you-——without increasing expenses 

the daily information which is 
the basis of chain store success 


wouldn't you value such service? 


Your bookkeeper can do just 
that-— with a modern mechanical 
equipment. 


Modern mechanical equipment 

does that sound rather preten 
tious for a retail store? How about 
your telephone, cash register, com- 
puting scales, electric lights? 


All your bookkeeper needs is the 
means of handling figures quickly, 
automatically and accurately. A 
Burroughs Adding Machine, de- 
signed especially for retail stores, 
We can then 
suggest a few simple methods which 
will lift you into the new order of 
retailers 


supplies that means. 


the merchants who énou 
their business. 


which we will gladly send free, gets at 
valuable a book for any merchant to 


put off sending for and reading. Please write for it on your business letterhead. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


99 BURROUGHS BLOCK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
European Office, 76 Cannon St 
London, E. ¢ En 














Meeting an 
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ml i? Country Gentleman 


I made good money in my 


If you, like Mi 


you can depend in time of ne 





When failing health made it 
indoor position for outdoor air and exercise while still supporting 
imself and his family, Mr. A. B. Arment, of Ohio, met the emer- 
gency by securing an appointment as a subscription representa: 





Emergency 


necessary for him to leave his 


tive tor The Saturday kvening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
He says 


regular line of employment, but 


in proportion to the time invested Curtis work beats any other 
" thy ] ’ : : be ’ 
method of money-making that I have tried 

\rment, want to turn your spare time into 
actual money, or if you want to develop a 


‘side line’ on which 


‘ed, write today for particulars 
regarding Curtis subscription work 


Box 745, Agency Division, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








“What's happened, Izzy? Quick! What's 
wrong?” 

He clicked the key in the lock, and in 
the agony of the same dry-fingered nervous- 
ness rubbed his hand back and forth across 
his dry lips. 

“Don’t let "em hear 
ma—don’t!” 

“Quick! What is it, Izzy?” She sat 
down on the edge of the bed, weak. “Tell 
me, Izzy; something terrible iswrong. It 
it isn’t papa, Izzy? Tell me it isn’t papa. 
For God's sake, Izzy, he—he ain’t e 

“Sh-h-h! N-no! No, it ain’t. 
ain’t pa. It’s me, Renie—it’s me!” 

He crumbled at her feet, his palms plas- 
tered over his eyes and his fingers clutched 
deep in the high nap of his hair. 

“It’s me! It’s me!” 

“What? What?” 

“Sh-h-h! For God's sake, Renie, you got 
to stand by me; you got to stand by me this 
time if you ever did! Promise me, Renie! 
It’s me, Renie. I—— Oh,my God! Oh, 
my God!” 

She stooped to his side, her voice and 
hands trembling beyond control. 

“Izzy! Izzy, tell me—tell me! What is 
it?” 

“Oh, my God, why didn’t I die? Why 
didn’t I die?”’ 

“Izzy, what—what is it? Money? 
Haven't I always stood by you before? 
Won't I now? Tell me, Izzy. Tell me, 
I say!” 

She tugged at his hands, prying them 
away from his eyes; but the terror she saw 
there set her trembling again and thrice 
she opened her lips before she found voice. 

“Izzy, if you don’t tell me, mamma will 
be back soon, and then pa; and—you bet- 
ter tell me quick. Your own sister will 
stand by you. Get up, dearie.”’ Tears 
trickled through his fingers and she could 
see the curve of his back rise and fall to the 
retching of suppressed sobs. “‘Izzy, you 
got to tell me quick—do you hear?” 

He raised his ravaged face at the sharp- 
edged incisiveness in her voice. 

“I’m in trouble, Renie—such trouble. 
Oh, my God, such horrible trouble!” 

“Tell me quick—do you hear? Quick, 
or mamma and papa x 

“Renie—sh-h-h! They mustn’t know 
the old man mustn’t; she mustn't, if—if 
I got to kill myself first. His heart—he 
he mustn't, Renie—he mustn't know.” 

“Know what?” 

“It’s all up, Renie. I've done some- 
thing—the worst thing I ever done in my 
life; but I didn’t know while I was doing 
it, Renie, how—-what it was. I swear I 
didn’t! It was like borrowing, I thought. 
I was sure I could pay it back. I thought 
the system was a great one and—and I 
couldn't lose.” 

“Izzy —roulette again! You—you been 
losing at ag 


the old man or 





It—it 


at roulette again? 

““No, no; but they found out at 
bank, Renie. I-—oh, my God! 
won't save me!” 

“The bank, Izzy?’ 

“They found out, Renie. Yesterday, 
when the bank was closed, he—Uncle 
Isadore put 'em on the books. Nothing 
won't save me now, Renie. He won't; 
you— you know him—hard as nails! Noth- 
ing won't save me. It’s going to be stripes 
for me, Renie. Ma—the old man—stripes! 
I—I can’t let em do it. I—I'll kill myself 
first. I can’t let ’em—I—can’t—I can’t let 
"em!" 

He burrowed his head in her lap to stifle 
his voice, which slipped up and away from 
his control; and her icy hands and knees 
could feel his entire body trembling. 

“Sh-h-h, dearie! Try to tell me slow, 
dearie, for pa’s and ma’s sake, so—so we 
can fix it up somehow.” 

“We can’t fix it up. The old man ain't 
got the money and—and he can’t stand it.” 

“For God's sake, Izzy, tell me or I'll 
go mad! Slow, dearie, so Renie can think 
and listen and help you. She’s with you, 
darling, and nothing can hurt you. Now 
begin, Izzy, and go slow. What did you 
start to tell me abqut Uncle Isadore and 
the books? Slow, darling.” 

Her voice was smocth and flowing, and 
the hand that stroked his hair was slow 
and soothing; the great stream of his pas- 
sion abated and he huddled quietly at her 
feet. ‘‘ Now begin, dearie. Uncle Isadore 
what?” 

“This morning, when I got down to—to 
the office, two men had—my books.” 

ad i . 

“Oh, God! When I seen 'em, right away 
my heart just stopped.” 

“Sh-h-h! Yes— two men had the books.” 


at the 
Nothing 
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“And Uncle Isadore— Uncle Isadore—he 
was —he E 

“Go on!” 

“‘He—he was in the cage too; and—and 
you know how he looks when his eyes get 
little.” 

“Yes, yes, Izzy.” 

“They were—expert accountants, with 
him. All day yesterday, Sunday, they 
were on my books; and—and they had 
me, Renie—they had me like a rat in a 
trap.” 

“Had you, Izzy?” 

He drew himself upward, clutching at 
her arms; and the sobs began to tear him 
afresh. 

“They had me, Renie.”’ 

“Oh, Izzy, why is 

“T could have paid it back. I could have 
put it back if the old skinflint hadn’t got to 
sniffing round and sicked ’em on my books. 
I could have won it all back in time, Renie. 
With my own uncle, my own mother’s 
brother, it—it wasn’t like I was stealing 
it, was it, Renie? Was it?” 

“Oh, my God, Izzy!” 

“It wasn’t, Renie—my own uncle! I 
could have won it back if—if sss 

“Won back what, Izzy—won back 
what?” 

“I—I started with a hundred, Renie. 
I had to have it; I had to, I tell you. You 
remember that night I—I wanted you to 
go over and ask Aunt Beck for it? I had 
to have it. Pa—I-—I couldn’t excite him 
any more about it; and—and_I had to have 
it, I tell you, Renie.” 

“Yes; then what?” 

“And I—I borrowed it without asking. 
I—I fixed it on my books so—so Uncle 
Isadore wouldn’t—couldn’t—— I—I fixed 
it on my books.” 

“Oh—oh, Izzy! Oh—oh—oh!” 

“T was trying out a system—a new 
one—and it worked, Renie. I tried it out 
on the new wheel down at Sharkey’s and 
the seventeen system worked like a trick. 
I wen big the first and second nights, 
Renie— you remember the night I brought 
you and ma the bracelets? I paid back 
the hundred the first week, Renie; and ne 
one knew—no one knew.” 

“Oh-h-h-h!” 

“The next Friday my luck turned on 
me—I never ought to have played or 
Friday—turned like a toad one unlucky 
Friday night. I got in deep before I knew 
it, and deeper and de@per; and then—and 
then it just seemed there wasn’t no holding 
me, Renie. I got wild—got wild, I tell you; 
and I—I wrote 'em checks I didn’t have no 
right to write. I—I went crazy, I tell you. 
Next day—-you remember that morning 
I left the house so early?—I had to fix it 
with the books and borrow what—what 
I needed before the banks opened. I-I 
had to make good on them checks, Renie. 
I fixed it with the books, and from that 
time on it worked.” 

“Oh, Izzy —Izzy —Izzy!” 

“TI kept losing, Renie; but I knew, if 
my luck just changed from that unlucky 
Friday night, I could pay it back like the 
first time. All I needed was a little time 
and a little luck and I could pay it back 
like the first hundred; so I kept fixing my 
books, Renie, and—and borrowing more 
and more.” 

“How much?” 

“Oh God, Renie, I could have paid it 
back with time; I ~~ 

““Sh-h-h! How much, Izzy — how much?” 

““Somebody must have snitched on me, 
how I was losing every night. The old 
skinflint, he—oh, my God! They got me, 
Renie—they got me; and it’ll kill the old 
man!” 

“How much, Izzy 

“Oh, my God! 
back if—if . 

“How much? Teil me, I say!’ 

**Four— thousand!” 

“Oh-h-h, Izzy —Izzy —Izzy!” 

She sprang back from him, blind with 
scalding tears. 

“Izzy! Four thousand! Oh, my God! 
Four thousand!” 

“T could have paid it back, Renie; the 
system was all right, but * 

“Four thousand! Four thousand!” 

‘‘He—he was all for detaining me right 
away, Renie; sending for pa, and—and 
sicking the law right on his—his own 
sister’s son. On my knees for three hours 
I had to beg, Renie—on my knees, for ma’s 
sake and your sake and pa’s—just for a 
little time I begged. A little time was al! 
I begged for. He don't care nothing for 
blood. I—I had to beg him, Renie, till 
till I fainted.” 


how much?” 
I could have paid it 


, 























a 







a at shall we do, 

» edo?” 

““T squeezed two weeks’ time out of him, 
Renie. Two weeks to pay it back or he 
puts the law on me—two weeks; and I got 
it from him like blood from a turnip. Oh, 
my God, Renie, four thousand in two 
weeks—four thousand in two weeks!” 

He fell in a half swoon against her skirts. 
Out of her arms she made a pillow of mercy 
and drew his head dewn to her bosom: 
tears, bitter with salt, mingled with 
and her heart’s blood buzzed in her b 

‘Izzy, Izzy! What have you done!” 

‘I can’t pay it back, Renie. Where 
could I get half that much? I can’t pay 
back four dollars, much less four thousand. 
I can’t! I can’t! 

“Four thousand! 

“We gotta keep it from the old 1 
ma, Renie. Let ‘em kill me if 
to; but we gotta keep it from 
ma.” 

‘Four thousand! Four thousand 

In the half light of the room, 
late sunshine pressing warm agi 
drawn green shades, the remote 

hildren coming to them throug} 

and the whir of a lawn mower 
where, they crouched, these two, i 
they would shut their ears to tl 
of vultures’ wings. 

‘They can’t do anything to vu, Iz 

“Wha "ll we do, Reni« What'll we do?” 

“We got to tind a way, Izzy.” 

“They can’ t send me up tor it, Renie 
ay they can't!” 

‘No no, dearie 


‘I ain’t crooked like that! It was my 


What shall 





Izzy? 








own uncle. They can't send me up, Renie. 
iil kill myself first! I'll kill myself first! 
“Izzy, ain't you ashamed But it was 


as though the odor of death found its w 
to her nostrils, nauseating her 

‘Let me thin! 
minute. Let me think.” 

She rammed the ends of her fists tight 


against her e) 





pun and spun against her lid 


‘Let me think just a minute 


‘There's nobod Renie nobody no- 
body no way.” 


*Four— thousand 

*No-body, I tell you, Renie. But I'll 
kill myse lf before I in 

Renie stood up. 

“Izzy!” 

“T will!” 

He was whimpering frankly against her 
Kirt. After a while she raised her face. 
Jeanne d’Are might have looked like that 
when she beheld the vision, 

‘Squash! 
“What?” 

“Squash! It’s like he was sent out of 
heaven!” 

*‘He-—he ain't 

‘He’s coming to-night to ask me, Izz) 
You know what I mean? Don't you see? 


Don't vou see? 


‘Don't you see, I 
ask me, and-——and I'm 

“Oh, my God! Reni you can t do that 
for me if You can’t do that for me.” 

‘He’s got it, Izzy. I can get ten thou- 
sand out of him if I got to.” 

‘But, Renie “ 

‘I--I ean rush it through and—do it 


hbetore tWO WeeKS, Izzy; and we got a way 


? He's going to 





; ' 
odor 


out, Izzy-—we got a way. We got a way!” 

She threw herself in a passion of hysteria 
face downward on the bed and a tornado of 
weeping swept over her. Rooted, he stood 
as though face to face with an immense 
dawn, but with eye 
ligh t. 

* Renie, I—can't! I Renie, I can’t 
let you do that for me if—if I can’t 
let you marry him for me if you don't wg 

“Sh-h-h!” 

Mrs. Shongut’s voice outside the door, 
querulous: 

*Renie!” 

Silence. 

*Re-nie! 

‘Yes, mamma,” 

‘Why you got your door locked?” 

Silence. 

“Huh? 

“j—I 

“Come right away out in the dining 
room. If you ain’t got no more regards for 
your parents than not to stay home for sup- 
per, anyways you got to fix for the table 
the flowers what I brought home from 
market 

‘Yes, mamma.” She darted to her feet, 
drying the tears on her cheeks with the 


palm of her hand. “Coming, mamma! 


s that dared not see the 
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And she slipped through the door of her 
room, scarcely opening it. 

In the dining room, beside the white- 
spread table, Mrs. Shengut unwound a 
paper toot of pink carnations; but the 
flavor of her spirit was bitter and her thin 
pressed-looking lips hung at the corners. 

‘Maybe you can stop pouting long 
enough to help with things a little, even if 
you won't be here. I tell you it’s a pleasure 
when papa comes home for sup} t 
company, to have children 

“Listen, mamma; I 

“Sounds like somebody's going out of 
the house, Renie. Who “ 

“No, no. No ont e h as been here, mamma. 
It’ ss] jus t the breez 

“T tell you it’s a pleasure to have a 
daughter like mine! What excuses to make 
to Max Hochenheimer, a young man what 
comes all the way from Cincinnati to see 
he! r 











‘Listen, mamma; I—I've only beer 
fooling— honest, I hav 

“What?” 

“T—aw, mamma.” 

Miss Shongut’s face was suddenly buried 
in the neat lace yoke of her mother’s din 
blouse, and her arms crept up about her 


neck. 





fooling about to-1 ight 
mamma. Don’t you think I know it is just 


‘I've been only 


like he was sent from heaven? I've only 
been fooling, Mamma, so that so that you 
shouldn't know how happy I an 

The soul peeped out suddenly Mr 
Shongut’s face, hallowing it 


‘Renie! My little Renie! 


On Wasserman Avenue the hand that 


rocks the cradle oftener than not « irve 
the roast. Behind her platter, sovereis 
ill she surveyed, and skillfully, so that b 
eath her steel the red, oozing slices curled 
and fell into their pool ol gravy, reigned 
Mrs. Shongut. And her suzerainty rested 
on her as lightly as a tiara of seven stars. 
‘Mr. Hochenheimer, you ain't eating a 


thing!” Mrs. Shongut craned her neck 
round the centerpiece of pink carnations, 
‘Not a thing on your plate 
Mr. Hochenheimer some more salad.” 

“No, " Mrs. Shongut; just don't you 
Worry hom me.” 

‘I hope you ain’t bashful, Mr. Hoche 
he imer, We feel toward you just like home 





ndeed, iat I don’t see I ask for, Mr 
Shonegt | 

‘Ret nie, pass Mr. Hochenheimer some 
more of that red cabbage.” 

‘No, no—please, Mrs. Shongut; I got 

llenty.” 

ich, Mr. Hochenheimer, you eat 0 
little you must be in love,”’ 

*‘Mamma!” 

ich, Mr. Hochenheimer knows that 
I only fool. Renie, pass the dumplings.” 

‘No, no; please! 5 

‘Mamma, don’t force. You're not bash- 
ful, are you, Mr. Hochenheimer?” 

Miss Shongut inclined her head with a 
saucy, birdlike motion, and showed him the 
full gleaming line of her teeth. He took a 
large "po of ice water to wash down 
the red of confusion that suddenly swam 
high in his lace, tingeing even his ears. 

‘For more dumplings 1 ain't bashful, 
Miss Renie; but there there’s other 
things—-I am bashful to ask for.”’ 

From his place at the far end of the table 
Mr. Shongut laughed deep, as though a 
spiral spring was vibrating in the recesses 
ot his throat. 

*‘Bashful with the girls—eh, Hochen- 
heimer?”’ 

*] ain't much of a lady’s man, Shongut 

‘Well, I wish you was just so bashfu 
business— believe me! I wish you wa 

mye I never got the best of you 
yet in a deal.” 

‘With my girl he’s bashful yet, mamma; 
but down to the las st sausage casing I have to 
pay his fancy prices. Nun look, mamn 
how red she gets! What you get so red 
for, Renie—eh?” 


“Aw, papa! 





‘A little teasing from her old father she 


can’t take. Look at her, mamma! Look at 
both of them red like beets. Neither of 
them can stand a little teasing from an old 


man. 





‘Adolph, you mustn't! All people 
don’t like it when you make fu Mr 
Hochenheimer, you Must excuse n 
band; a great one he is to tease and mak« 


his little fun.” 
Mr. Shongut’s an ient-looking face, cov 
ered with a short, grizzled growth of beard 


Continued on Page 61 
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Qualities whic 
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y 4 
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h the eye 
cannot see—fine workman- 
ship, fine adjustment of parts 
and fine balance—reveal 
J, themselves in the way the car 

sticks to the road at high speed 
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How long would your 
socks stand filing? 


remarkably 


pay postage 


A new color catalog free 


now 


COOPER, WELLS & CO 
212 Vine Street St. Joseph, Mich 


Send for our 
new free c 












You will find that in your own office, be it large or 
small, the ratio of $30 for labor to $1 for supplies varies 
but slightly. The average proportion will be found to 
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$30 worth of office labor plus #1 
worth of Baker-Vawter equipment 
produces perfect results 


be a little larger for labor if anything. 


Office supplies are tools. Give a man in the factory good tools and he does better 


work, more of it, and does it quicker—at a smaller labor-cost. 


force similar advantages and similar results are natural. 














DAKEROVAWTER 


LOOSE LEAF and STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


Add your judgment to Baker-Vawter’s specialized knowledge 


Baker-Vawter’s twenty-seven years of experience in 
manufacturing office supplies which are, we believe, the 
world’s standard for quality and for time-saving results, 
are crystallized in the equipment you buy from them. 


They represent specific knowledge. They may 
cost a little bit more than some other kinds—but 
they are worth a lot more. And we can satisfy 
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Give your office 


you that you actually save much more than the slight 
difference in first cost by the greater value you get for 


the salaries you pay your office force. The 
fact that you pay about $30 in salaries for 


the work put in on one dollar’s worth of 


supplies is cogent enough for the man who 
figures ‘“‘overhead”’ as it should be figured. 


Make sure of low result-cost with Baker-Vawter supplies 


$1,400,000 of supplies your office force will do 


better work, more of it, and do it 


that follows the use of cheap-priced office 


ay —-— Eliminate the hidden wastes — the actual loss Baker - Vawter's 


supplies. 


The greatest of all the hidden 
wastes is that of lost time—time 
for which you pay and which 
produces no result—that should 
be used to prepare vital business 
statistics which make for efficient 
management interesting work 
such as develops the bookkeeper 
into an accountant. This lost 
time isn’t the fault of the office 
force. It must be blamed on the 
drags and delays caused by im 
properly made supplies. The day 
when “anything will do” for 
office supplies is over. Baker 
Vawter has ended it 


Ask for this story 


Baker-Vawter Company, 


Sales Offices in 36 cities—one near you 


manufacturing facilities are back 
of everything they offer you. 
Baker - Vawter will recommend 
to you the most reasonably priced 
kind and quality of supplies to 
produce your business records 
at the lowest result-cost for 
each different class of work. But 
Baker-Vawter won't recommend 
the cheap thing which is the most 
expensive in the end, because 
Baker - Vawter runs its busin 
as you want to run yours—to 
build and grow and deepen its 
permanency. 

The dollars -and-cents angle to 
the fact that with Baker-Vawter 


A genius by the name of F. Burnham McLeary has written a 
red-blooded business romance entitled, *‘ The Retreat of the Hide 
bound Ledgers.”’ Ask us for it on your letter head and you will also be entitled to a “Symptom 
Blank ’’—the quick road to “*What's what” in accounting methods. Ask right now. 


World's largest manufacturers of loose leaf and 
steel filing equipment selling direct to the user. 





Factones West and East —address either 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


Salesmen everywhere () 


quicker, isone that grows stronger 
every time you think it over. 
Baker-Vawter sells direct-to-the 
user, by mail and through trained 
representatives who are qualified 
tomake recommendations in most 
circumstances and who at all 
times have the added advantag« 
of the knowledge and experienc 
of the head offices. Insist on 
Baker -Vawter supplies — don't 
gamble with imitations, for the 
history of the past twenty-seven 
years shows that Baker-Vawter 
supplies put more work-value i 
the payroll. 
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Continued from Page 59) 
and pale as a prophet’s beneath, broke 
into a smile, and a minute network of lines 
sprang out from the corners of his eyes. 

“I was bashful in my life once, too— eh, 
mamma?” 

“Papa!” 

“Please, you must excuse my husband, 
Mr. Hochenheimer; he likes to have his 
little jokes.” 

Mr. Hochenheimer pushed away his 
plate in high embarrassment; nor would 
his eyes meet Miss Shongut’s, except to 
flash away under cover of exaggerated im- 
perturbability. 

“*My husband's a great one to tease, Mr. 
Hochenheimer. My Izzy, too, takes after 
him. I’m sorry that boy ain't home, so 
you could meet him again. We call him 
the dude of the family. Renie, pass Mr. 
Hochenheimer the toothpicks.” 

A pair of deep-lined brackets sprang out 
round Mr. Shongut’s mouth. 

“Why ain’t that boy home for supper, 
where he belongs?” 

“Ach, now, Adolph, don’t get excited 
right away. Always, Mr. Hochenheimer, 
my husband gets excited over nothing, 
when he knows how it hurts his heart. 
Like that boy ain’t old enough to stay out 
tosupper when he wants, Adolph! Sh-h-h!" 

Mrs. Shongut smiled to conceal that her 
heart was faint, and the saga of a mother 
might have been written round that smile. 
“Now, now, Adolph, don’t you begin to 
worry.” 

‘1 tell you, Shongut, it’s a mistake to 
worry. I save all my excitement for the 
good things in life.” 

“See, Adolph; from a young man like 
Mr. Hochenheimer you can get pointers.” 

‘Il tell you, Shongut, over such a nice 
little home and such a nice little family as 
you got l might get excited; but over the 
little things that don’t count for much I 
ain’t got time.” 

Mrs. Shongut waved a _ deprecatory 

hand. 
‘It’s a nice enough little home for us, 
Mr. Hochenheimer; but, with a grand 
house like I hear you built for your mother 
up on the stylish hilltop in Cincinnati, 
] guess to you it seems right plain.” 

“That's where you're wrong, Mrs. 
Shongut. Like I says to Shongut coming 
out on the street car with him to-night, if 
it hadn't been that I thought maybe my 
mother would like a little fanciness after a 
hard life like hers, for my own part a little 
house and a big garden is all I ask for.” 

* Ach, Mr. Hochenheimer, with such a 
grand house like that is sunk-in baths 
Mrs. Schwartz says you got! To see a 
house like that, I tell you it must be a 
treat.” 

“It’s a fine place, Mrs. Shongut, but too 
big for me and my mother. When I got 
into the hands of archite« ts, let me tell you, 
] feel 1 was lucky to get off with only 
twenty-five rooms. Right now, Mrs. Shon- 
gut, we got rooms we don’t know how to 
pronounce.” 

“Twenty-five rooms! Did you hear 
that, Adolph? Twenty five rooms! I bet, 
Mr. Hochenheimer, your mother is proud 
of such a son as can give her twenty-five 
rooms.” 

“We don’t say much about it to each 
other, my mother and me; but—you can 
believe me or notin our big stylish house 
up there on the hill, with her servants to 
take away from her all the pleasure of work, 
and her market and old friends down on 
Richmond Street yet, and nothing but gold 
furniture round her, she gets lonesome 
enough. I tell you, if it wasn’t for my 
garden and the beautiful scenery from my 
terraces, I would wish mysel 





If back in our 
little downtown house more than once too. 
1 tell you, Mrs. Shongut, fineness ain't 
everything.” 

“You should bring your mother some- 
times to Mound City with you whe 
you come over on business, Mr. Hochen- 
heimer. We would do our best to make it 
pleasant for her.” 

“She’s an old woman, Mrs. Shongut, 
and in a train or an automobile | can’t get 
her. I guess it would be better, Mrs. Shon- 
gut, if I carry off some of your family with 
me to Cincinnati.” 

And, to belie that his words had any 
glittering import, he lay back in his chair 
in a state of silent laughter, which set hi 
soft-fleshed cheeks aquiver; and his blue 
eyes, so ready yet so reluctant, disappeared 
behind a tight squint. 

“Adolph, I guess Mr. Hochenheimer 
will excuse us—eh? Renie, you can enter- 
tain Mr. Hochenheimer while me and papa 


go and spend the evening over at Aunt 
Meena's. Mr. Shongut’s sister, Mr. Hoc! 
enheimer, ain't been so well. Anyways, 
I always say young folks ain't got no time 
for old ones.” 

‘You go right ahead along, Mr. Shon- 
gut. Don’t treat me like company. I hope 
Miss Renie don’t mind if I spend the 
evening?” 

“T should say not.” 

““Hochenheimer, a cigar?” 

“Thanks; I don’t smoke.” 

“My husband, with his heart troubk 
shouldn't smoke, neither, Mr. Hocher 
heimer; it worries me enoug! What m« 
and the doctors tell 
and out of the other 

“See, Hochenheimer, when you get a 
wife how henpecked you get! 

‘A henpeck never drew much blood, 
Shongut.” 

“Come, Adolph; it is a long car ride to 
Meena’s.” 

They pushed back from the table, the four 
of them, smiling-lipped. With his short 
fingered, hairy-backed hands Mr. Hochen- 
heimer dusted at his coat lapels, then shook 
his bulging trouser knees into place. 

The lamp of inner sanctity burns ir 
strange temples. A Carpenter in hairclot! 
shirt first turned men’s hearts outward 
Who can know, who does not first cross 
the palm of the guide with gold, that be 
hind the moldy panels at Ara Ceoeli reigns 
the jeweled bambino, robed in the glitte ring 
gems of sacrifice? 

Who could know, as Mr. Hechenheimer 
stood there in the curtailed dignity of hi 
five feet five, that behind his speckled and 
slightly rotund waistcoat a choir sang of 
love, and that the white flame of his spirit 
burned high? 

“T tell you, Mrs. Shongut, it is a pleasure 
to be invited out to your house You 
should know how this old bachelor hate 
hotels.”’ 

= And you should know how welcome 
you always are, Mr. Hochenheimer. To 
morrow night you take supper with u 
too. We don’t take ‘no’ eh, Adolpl 
Renie?” 

“T tell you I appreciate that, Mrs. Shor 
gut; but I—I don’t know yet-—if—if 1 
stay over.” 

Mr. Shongut batted a playful hand and 
shuffled toward the door. 

“You stay, Hochenheimer! I bet you a 
good cigar you stay. Ain't I right, Renic 
that he stays? Ain't I right?” 

Against the side board, lingering her 
white dress, Miss Shongut regarded her 
parent, and her smile was as wan as moor 
light. 

* Ain’t I right, Renie?”’ 

‘Yes, papa.” 


him goes in one ea 


On the bit of porch, the hall light care 
fully lowered and cushions from wit! 
spread at their feet, the dreamy quiet of 
evening and air as soft as milk flowed 
round and closed in about Miss Shongut 
and Mr. Hochenheimer. 

They drew their rocking-chairs arm to 
arm, so that, behind a bit of cli 
moonflower vine, they were as snug as in : 
bower. Stars shone over the roofs of the 
houses opposite; the shouts of childrer 
had died down: crickets whirred. 

“Ts the light from that street lam} 
your eyes, Renie?”’ 

**No, no.” 

The wooden floor reverberated as they 
rocked. A little thrill of breeze fluttered 
her filmy shoulder scarf against his hand 
To his fermenting fancy it was as though 
her spirit had flitted out of the flesh. 

“Ah, Miss Renie, I—I x 

“What, Mr. Hochenheimer?”’ 

“Nothing. Your—your little shawl, it 
tickled my hand so.” 

She leaned her elbow on the arm of her 
chair and cupped her chin in her palm. 
Her eyes had a peculiar value—like a mi 
pond, when the wheel is still, reflects the 
stars in calm and unchurned quiet 

“You look just like a little princess to 
night, Miss Renie-that pretty shawl and 
your eyes so bright.” 

“A princess !”’ 

“Yes; if I had a tin suit and a sword to 
match I'd ride up on a horse and carry yo 
off to my castle in Cincinnati.” 

“Say, wouldn't it be a treat for Wasser- 
man Avenue to see me go loping off like 
that!” 

“This is the first little visit we’ve ever 
had together all by ourselves, ain't it, 
Miss Renie? Seems like, to a bashful fel- 
low like me, you was always slipping away 
from me.” 
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ZOUR dentist will tell you 
that Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream does what a denti- 
lrice should do. Let your dentist 





“Not Over-Medicated”’ 


prescribe for any abnormal condi- 
tion of your mouth—and let the | 
safe, thorough, antiseptic cleaning | 
of your teeth every day be left to 

Ribbon Dental Cream. 
You will like its lavor—and so will the children 
lt appeals to the normal taste, as ‘‘druggy”’ 


adults, and im” g Jungle Pow Wow’’ 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Established 1806 


199 Fulton St. 


> 
f Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


Dept. P 
“ Maker 


dentifrices must always fail to do 
Ribbon Dental Cream is sold everywhere. It 
you wish we will send a generous trial tube on | 
receipt of tc In stamps, 
{sk for our booklets,’* Dental Hygier ; 
4 
New York $ 
. 
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Cc of Canoe Views 
Canoe Season Here Soon | pr 
‘ th ‘Old Tow Cunoe™* 
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OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 


452 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U. 5. A. 23 
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Like a good book 
or a play that pleases 


After you have seen a good theatrical 
performance, or read an enjoyable bit of 
fiction, you are anxious to tell others its 
good points. Ina similar manner users of 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


helps you keep your teeth 
sound for life. 





are so strongly 
in favor of it 
that they tell 
their friends 
about it and 
urge them to 
use it. Such 
a dentifrice 
must be more 
than 
great. 


Pebeco has a very vitai mes- 
sage for those who care 
about the preservation of 
their teeth. All it asks is 
a chance to make good its 
promises — prove its many 
exceptional qualities. 


Send for Free Ten-day Trial 
Tube and ‘Acid Test F Test Papers 


*decaysteeth, rhe Test Papers will 





Use only 4 of 


a brushful 


For rl — 
Pebei 0 15 


it must be 
that good ! 


‘Acid mouth’ 





will show you whether you, 
¢ - ae ‘ al ae too, have wid mouth’’ and how Pebeco 
pet Febeco counteracts ee oe uit ton we ee 
‘acid mouth’’ while, at bw @ t#! dentifrice tastes an 
. ° Pebeco sold everywhere in extra-large size 
the same time, it cleans and tases. As only & of a brushful is used at a 
time, Pebeco saves money as well as teeth 


polishes the teeth. By the 
delightful way in which 
Pebeco refreshes the mouth, 
you £7ow it is taking that 
care of your teeth Pte 
means real tooth health— 


Manufactured by 





Manufacturing Chemists 
122 William Street New York 
Canadian Office, 1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 
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A Business Man and His Spare Time 


Will (¢ Ingalls, 
\rlington, New Jersey, uses the telephone for one hour each eve- 
ning to secure subse « pues for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Ilome 


from his regular 


Assistant Superintendent of a factory in 


Journal and The Country Gentleman. The salary 
his living 
his profits from the one hour's work over the wire go 
into a savings fund. He has an eye to the future. 


position provides handsomely for 
ONT secs; 
He says: 

| know almost everybody in my town and everybody knows the 
Curtis publications. Thecombination makes telephoneorderseasy.”’ 
He 1 


who through the 


only one of thousands of ambitious young business men 
medium of Curtis work are 
If you, like Mr. 


which you want to convert into money, 
Address Box 746, 


converting their 
spare time Into extra money. Ingalls, have some 
let us tell you 


Agency Division, 


pare time 


how it may be done. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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| When I built my house, 


| sereened-in pergola, 


“The flowers and the candies you kept 
sending me were grand, Mr. Hochen- 
heimer—and the letter— to-day.” 

“You read the letter, Miss Renie? 

“7, 3 You shouldn't keep 
spoiling me with such grand flowers and 
candy, Mr. Hochenheimer.” 

“If I tell you that never in my life I sent 
flowers or candy, or wrote a letter like I 
wrote you yesterday, to another young 
lady, I guess you laugh at me—not, Miss 
Renie?’ “4 

“You shouldn't begin, Mr. 
heimer, by spoiling me. 

“Ah, Miss Renie, if you knew how I like 
to spoil you, if you would let me 
ich, what's the use? I--I can’t say it like 
I want.”” She could hear him breathing. 
“‘It— it’s a grand night, Miss Renie.”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Grand!” 

“And look over those roofs! It seems 
like there’s a million stars shining, don’t 
it?” 

“You're like me, Miss Rer.ie; so many 
times I've noticed it. Nothing is so grand 
to me as Nature, neither.” 

“Up at Green Springs, in the Ozarks, 
where we went for ten days last summer, 
honest, Mr. Hochenheimer, I used to lie 
looking out the window all night. The stars 
up there shone so close it seemed like you 
could nearly touch them.” 

“*Ain’t that wonderful, Miss Renie, you 
should be just like me again!"’ She smiled 
in the dark. “When I was a boy always 
next to the attic window I liked to sleep. 
Miss Renie, the 
first thing after I designed my rose garden 
I drew up for myself a sleeping garden on 
my roof. The architects fussed enough 
about spoiling the roof line, but that’s one 
of the things I wanted which I stood pat 
for and got— my sleeping garden.” 

“Sleeping mg ll 

““Miss Renie, | just wish you could see 
it—-all laid out in roses in summer, and a 
where I sleep, right 
underneath the stars and the roses. I sleep 
so close to heaven I always say I can 
smell it.” 

She turned her little face, white as a spray 
of jasmine against a dark background of 
night, toward him 

“Underneath a pergola of roses! I guess 
it’s the roses you must smell. How grand!” 

“Sometimes when—if you come to 
Cincinnati I want to show you my place, 
Miss Renie. If I say so myself, I got a 
wonderful garden; flowers I can show you 
grown from clippings from every part of 
the world. If I do say so, for a sausage 
maker who never went to school two years 
in his life it ain't so bad. I got a lily pond, 
Miss Renie, they come from all over to see. 
By myself I designed it.” 

“It must be grand, Mr. Hochenheimer.” 

“On Sunday, Miss Renie, I like for my 
boys and girls from the factory to come up 
to my place and make themselves at home. 
You should see my old mother, how she 
fixes for them! I wish you could see them 
boys and girls, and old men and women. 
In a sausage factory they don’t get much 
time to listen to birds and water when it 
falls into a fountain. I wish, Miss Renie, 
you could see them with the flowers. I 
well, I don’t know how to say it; but I 
wish you could see them for yourself.” 

“They like it?” 

“Like it! I tell you it’s the greatest 
pleasure I get out of my place. I wish, 
instead of my fine house, the city would let 
me build my factory for them right in the 
garden.” 

“On such a stylish street they wouldn't 
ever let you, Mr. Hochenheimer. 

“Me and my mother ain’t much for 
style, Miss Renie. Honest, you'd be sur- 
prised; but, with my fine house, I don't 
even keep an automobile. My mother, 
she’s old, Miss Renie, and won't go in one. 
Alone it ain’t no pleasure; and when I 
don’t walk down to my factory the street 
cars is good enough.” 

‘You should take it easier, Mr. Hochen- 
heimer.” 

** All our lives, Miss Renie, we’ve been so 
busy, my mother and me, I tell her we got 
to be learnt—like children got to be learnt 
to walk— how to enjoy ourselves. We—we 
need somebody young— somebody like you 
in the house, Miss Kenie— young and so 
pretty, and full of life, and—and so sweet.” 

She gave a gauzy laugh. 

“Honest, it must seem like a dream to 
have a rose garden right on the place you 
live.” 

“IT wish you could see, Miss Renie, a new 
Killarney my gardener showed me in the 


” 


Hochen- 
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hothouse yesterday before I left— white- 
and-pink blend; he got the clipping from 
Jamaica. It’s a pale pink in the heart like 
the first minute when the sun rises; and 
then it gets pinker and pinker toward the 
outside petals, till it just bursts out as red 
as the sun when it’s ready to set.” 
‘And those beautiful little tan roses you 

sent me, Mr. Hochenheimer; I 

“Ah, Miss Renie, the clipping from those 
sunset roses comes from Italy; but now I 
call them Renie Roses, if—if vou'll excuse 
me. I tell you, Miss Renie, you look just 
enough like ’em to be related. Little satiny 
gold-looking roses, with a pink blush on the 
inside of the petals and a—a few little soft 
thorns on the stem.’ 

““Aw, Mr. Hochenheimer, I ain’t got 
thorns.” 

Out from the velvet 
came closer. 

“It’s thorns to me, Miss Renie, because 
you're so pretty and sweet, and—and seem 
so far away from a— plain fellow like me.” 


shadows his face 


“I’m a plain man, Miss Renie, and | 
don’t know how to talk much about the 
things I feel inside of me; but— but I feel, 
all-righty.” 

“Looks ain’t everything.” 

“T tell you, Miss Renie, now since I can 
afford it, I just don’t seem to know how to 
do the things I got the feeling inside of me 
for. Even in my grand house sometimes | 
feel like it— it’s too late for me to live like 
I feel.” 

“*Nothing’s ever too late, Mr. Hochen- 
heimer.”’ 

“Just since I met you I can feel that way, 
Miss Renie, if you'll excuse me for saying 
it~ just since I met you. 

“Me?” 

“For the first time in my life, Miss 
Renie, I got the feeling from a girl that, for 
me, life— maybe my life-is just beginning 
Like a vine, Miss Renie, you got yourself 
tangled round my feelings.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hochenheimer! 

“Like I told your papa to-night on the 
car, I ain’t got much to offer a beautiful 
young girl like you; money, I can see, don’t 
count for so much with a fine girl like you, 
and I--I don’t need to be told that my face 
and my ways ain’t my fortune.” 

“It’s the heart that counts, Mr. Hochen- 
heimer.” 

“If—if you mean that, Miss Renie~— if 
love, just love, can bring happiness, I can 
make for you a life as beautiful as my rose 
garden. For the first time in my life, Miss 
Renie, I got the feeling I can do that for a 
woman—and that woman is you. I—will 
you—will you be my wife, Miss Renie?” 
She « ould feel his breath now, scorching her 
cheek. “Will you, Miss Renie?” 

And even as she leaned over to open her 
lips a figure, swift as a Greek, dashed to the 
veranda— up the steps three at a bound. 

**Renie!” 

“Izzy!” 

She rose, pushing back her chair, and her 
hand flew to her breast. 

“Just a minute. Inside I gotta see you 
quick, Renie. Howdy, Hochenheimer? 
You excuse her a minute; I got to see her.”’ 

His voice was like wine that sings in the 
pouring. 

“Yes, yes, Izzy; I’m coming.’ 
trembling and pizzicato. 
minute, Mr. Hochenheimer 

Ir. Hochenheimer rose, 
brow. 

“It's all right, Miss Renie. I wait out 
here on the porch till it pleases you.” 

In her tiny bedroom, with the light 
turned up, she faced her brother; and he 
grasped her shoulders so that, through the 
sheer texture of her dress, his hands left 
red prints on the flesh. 

‘Renie, you ain't done it, have you?” 
“No, no, Izzy; I'vedone nothing. Where 
you been?” 

He gave a great laugh and sank into a 
chair, limp. 

“You don’t have to, Renie. It’s all right ! 
I've fixed it. E verything | is all right!’ 

“What do you mean? 

Then, as though the current of his return- 
ing vigor could know no bounds, he scooped 
her in a one-armed embrace that fairly 
raised her from the floor. 

“All of a sudden, when you went out, 
Renie, I remembered Aunt Becky. You re- 


Hers was 
‘Excuse me a 
a minute.” 

mopping his 


member she was the one who made Uncle 
Isadore fork over to pa that time about the 
mortgage : 
es, yes. ” 
** All of asudden it came over me that she 
was the only one who could do anything 
Concluded on Page 65 
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The Ro ofing Development 
20" Ce ntury 











Here is a shingle with none of the “‘outs’’ 


of other roofs—such as the costliness of tile 
or slate, the fire danger of wood, the rusting 
and unsightliness of steel or tin. 

Although used chiefly on residences, the 
economy and long wear of Neponset 


Shingles suit them to any pitched roof 


E ) tt RY 5 ET Repairing | 


buildings. 


! 
Ne ponset W a | Board is a Sulsti 
tute for lath, plaster and wall-paper 


lt makes handsome teri wall 
PATENTED - 
or ainscoting t comes atrea 
2 . ° = ° aece rated 1 Cream, Burnt Leather 
Make a list of the quali- Fire Protection Wear ur Cuh-wle eutenmsented and cack 
tics you want 1n your Most conflagrations spread Neponset Shingles are ta » painting. Neponset PAROID 
. . f nn has long b *“) Standard for ' 
rool-co\ CTING and com- trom roof to roof. Sparks and pered one thickness of weath eet “ bs Pes ail Taree 
pare your list with the blazing embers die, harmless, erproof material at the thin Neponset PROSLATE is the 
fol] ee on Neponset Shingles There end three thicknesses at the me RR Rae Sty te ae 
OHOW Ing. are countless instances where butt end When laid thev in et ther roonngs for other 
—_ this material has saved houses terpose seven thicknesses be ditions. Neponset Waterproof Bu 
2 oS S 1 CK! ScS iT > . 
OOKS from destruction by fire. ET Te - Papers to ae out dratts and | 
. s wee OOT-Doard are eather da Ss: an , , 
Neponset Shingles are soft he { ap ihe Aaa fuer ¢ 
© famous ng, a waterproof 
gray, or they may be painted Cost niiiieh teeta iia tl 


dark green or dull red if a col- Neponset Shingles fit the P. id 
ored roof is desired—affording average man’s pocket book. arol Send for Book— 
about the 


e 
same as good wooden shingles, Roofing Our oO 
. products are ox ped | 


pleasant contrasts or harmo- All laid, they cost 


nies in any color scheme. 


: ' all laid. They do not require the this book “Re uring and Build- | 

Being tapered (thick at one heavy rafter construction neces is made of the same materials, > Te is a useful book i vives | 
end) they escape the monoto- _ gitated by the use of tile or slate. 1" s/gle thickness; and many od advice on many questions that 
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New York 


There are many thousand dealers handling, our products If you do not know BIRD & SON, 100 Neponset St., 
BIRD . East Walpole, Mass 
write us, and we will either tell you where you can see a Neponset Shingle roof or w Pl end **Repairiny iB 
NEPONSE send you reproductions of photographs showing exactly how they look in actual use 
. PRODUCTS _- ree book, “Repairing and Building,’’ describes Neponset Shingles 


BIRD & SON, 100 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 
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Double width cuts cost of 
laying 4%. The only “ built- 
up” shingle—The butt end 
is of treble thickness 
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Write it on the flm—at the time. 


Make every negative more valuable by per- 
manentiy recording at the time of exposure 
the all important date and title. It’s a simple 


and almost instantaneous process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Now ready in a score of stvles and sizes at prices ranging 


5 


Irom Sg.oo upw ards. 
Ask your dealer, or write us for Autographic Booklet. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








The Mayor's 


Post Boy 


The following letter was 
received by The Saturday 
Evening Post from a promi- 
nent Chicago lawyer: 


««Recently I visited the Mavor ot 
a big eastern city. The waiting room 


adjoining the office was filled with 


Visitors seeking intervie ws. 
“Suddenly a tic vy, well ressed, Dut 
reathless, \ rs 
and hurried postha 
t ie ecretary sa\ v 
Where is the Ma ] 
guick. Tell him l 
ee 
Believi n to have be 
| some al errand, tl 
tary t PI ne May r’ 
fro! whict € I ina ne 
an mime n the 
As soon irv’s ba i 
turr >the the 
I ir,a i il re 
i r, an Ma 
Vy l ‘ 
You know y 
win ifn 
ce] h; dea? 
atit DHE rY Evenin 
Post, want Ma 
Post / y ol 
\ cele 


h week. 
«The Mavorasked himmany g 


S$ about THe Post Work, 
nit i t a 
gz fora ( 
«Meanw n ell " I 
1 grew 1 t. 
«On ung ot the of 
1 ight is face a |} i 
ha ling | 
ry h T \ irda th t i 
4 tf vea alter sa 
Ca it that, H 
i Ts the priva ecTe 
4 k he May r’s ea 
Keeps us W g- | it y 
will be Mayor himself vet.’ 


Hundreds of such stories illus- 
trating the resourcefulness and 
real business tact used by the 
boys who sell The Saturday 
Evening Post are received by 
us. A brighter, more manly 
lot of boys doesn’t exist. Any 
boy can try it and the training 
and self-reliance gained will 
be of inestimable value to him 
in later life. It won’t interfere 
with school duties. A line to 
us will bring full details and 
everything necessary. 


Box 743, Sales Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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f Burpee’s Annual f 
f Known as the leading American seed catalog — this f 
ti, bright book of 182 pages for 1915 is better thanever. |} 
tj) It is mailed free. Write for it today and kindly name If 
fi| The Saturday Evening Post 
|| W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. | 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 














The enemies of the teeth are the 
germs that produce acids which 
destroy the enamel 


CALOX 


The OxygenTooth Powder 
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7 » mixed with water for XV 
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McKesson & Robbins, 91 Fulton St., New York City 














Send Us Your our 


Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


tyne 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


i" 


\ YOU SAVE 1-2 


OLSON RUG CO 
pt. Bi 40 Laflin St, Chicag 


Big $2 Offer-KE ITH’S 


On Home 
Building 











P ht r oy N : $2 vear 
L—— M L KEITH, 709 McKnight Blég., Minneapolis, Minn. — 
NT That Protect and Pay 
PATE Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C 
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Concluded from Page 62 
with him. I ran over to the house—all the 
way I ran, Renie. She was up in her room, 
and—and it’s all right, Renie. I told her, 
and she’s fixed it—ftixed it!” 

‘Oh, Izzy!” 

“She "s fixed it When he came home to 
supper we got him right away up in her 
room before he had his hat off. Like a 
mother she begged for me, Renie—like a 
mother. God! | 
through it z 
she got him! 

‘Go on, I 

“She told hi im I wouldn't face the shame; 
she told him 1—I'd kill my own father, and 
that the blood would be on his hands; she 
told him if he’d let me go to the devi! with- 
out another chance me that had beet 
named after him--that a curse would roost 
on his chest. He didn’t want to give in to 
her—he didn’t want to; but she scared 
him, and she’s a woman and she knew how 
to get inside of him—she knew how 
They're going to send me out to his mines, 
where I can start over, Renie. Out West, 
where it'll make a new man of me; where 
I can begin over— start right, Renie. Start 
right!” 

“Oh, Izzy darling!” 

“TI can pay up when I earn the money 
like a man, Renie. It would have killed 
me if you had sold yourself to him for 
me. I'd have gone to the stripes first. But 
I got a man’s chance now, Renie, and | 
don't have to do that rotten thing to you 
and Squash. 4 man’s chance, Renie, 
and—and I'm going to take it.” 

She sat down on the bed suddenly, as 
though the blood had flowed out of her 
heart, weakening her. 

‘A sister like you that would have 
stuck; and-—and I'm going to make good 
to a sister like you, Renie. I am, this time 
Please believe me, Renie. 1 am! 1 am! 

Her hand lay pressed to his cheek and 
she could feel the warm course of his tears 

“Izzy, I knew you wasn’t yellow; I-] 
knew you wasn't.’ 

Sobs shook him suddenly and he buried 
his face in the pillow beside her 

“Why, Izzy! Why, Izzy darling, what 
what is it, Izzy darling?” 

“Tt’s nothing. You—you get out, Reni 
I'm all right; only—only it’s—it’ 


| tell you I couldn't go 


but she got him, Renie 





ges 
go or 





Now that it’s all over, I--I Just let 
me alone a minuce, Renie. Go--you 
please please!” 


She closed the door behind her and 
fumbled through the gloom of the hallway, 
her hand faltering as she groped ahead 

From the recesses of the moontlower vine 
Mr. Hochenheimer rose to meet her and, 
because her limbs would tremble, she slid 
quickly into her chair. 

“You you must 
Hochenheimer.”’ 

“It’s all right, Miss Renie. I take up 
where we left off. It ain’t so easy, Miss 
Renie, to begin all over again to say it, 


but—-but will you be my--will you be 


excuse me, Mr. 





She wa suddenly in his arms, burrowing 
against the speckled waistcoat a little 
resting place for her head. 


Dry Prospects 
NE HUNDRED years of continuous 


rainfall records have recently beer 
completed in New Bedford, Massachusetts 
and serve to disprove thoroughly the com- 
mon belief that the climate is not so good 
as it used to be. Only half as many dry 
pe riods occurred in the last fifty years a 
in the first fifty years; so that the records 
really are a warning, for that section at 
east, to expect more dry periods in the 
next generation. The recent decades have 
been fortunate above the average, and cor 
sequently the next few decades are quite 
likely to pay the bill. 

The records were started in 1814 by 
Samuel Rodman, and continued by him 
until his death, in 1876. His son then kept 
them until his death, in 1905. For more 
than ninety-one years the rainfall was care 
fully recorded for exactly the same spot ir 
the same yard. The chief engineer of the 
State Health Department has now con 
pleted the hundred years of figures by ob- 
taining the late records from another 
observer in New Bedford, taken a few miles 
from the Rodman place. 

The average annual rainfall was 46.45 
inches; but in the first fifty years there 
were four very marked dry periods of two 
or three years ea h. In the last fifty year 
‘here were only two such dry yp riod 
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“Twill study and get 


if 


ready and maybe 
my chance all come. 











Chance 


Will Come 


for a good job in some other line of work. If you are feady, you'll go up 
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Born in a one-room lov Ca n on the 
had very litthe chance to acquire an 
succeed Some day, he said, 
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Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 St, New York 
Select, Home-like 


I i $2.00 
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Your boy’s bump 
of destructive- 
ness can be re 
duced only by 
getting the boy 
to teach himself. 


( FTEN a most baffling 


task for parents is to 


teach their boy the value of 


roperly. 
hours; you 


You may talk for 
may tell him 
that the big window pane, 
broken, represents hours and 
hours of hard work by some 
one; but as soon as the boy 
gets away he will again be 
careless with his snowballs 
your swift hand de- 
scends-—and even then he 
may 


until 


wish to continue the 
argument. Some other plan 


must be adopted. 


( NE father who had 
tried a method we rec- 
ommended overheard, later, 
the following conversation 
between his boy Bucky and 
a younger brother: 
‘** Bucky, got a quarter?’ 


Uh-huh! Why?’ 

‘lemme it, will you? I 
gotta buy a window pane 
for Stokes’s store.’’ 

“A quarter is a lot of 


money.”’ 

**Oh pshaw, Bucky! You 
earn a lot of money.’’ 

**No I don’t, either. J 
took me over an hou r yest rday 
to make fifleen cents, and before 


i grve Up you ve got lo show 


| UCKY had learned the 
first lesson in what 

means business success, 
How you may direct your 

boy’s desires toward activi 


ties of your selection and 
give him a business training 
is fully explained in a mighty 
interesting booklet, ‘*‘ What 
Shail | Do With My Boy?”’ 
a copy of which will be sent 
to you upon request free of 
charge. Address 


Sales Divisi n, Box 741 
THe Curtis Pus.isninc Co 


Philade lphia, Pennsylvania 
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THE FORETAUNIDIEID MUN 


S NOT this a good time to buy stocks? 

One hears this question now; but, for that 
matter, one always hears it. If one con- 
sults the literature of Wall Street— brokers’ 
letters and ticker gossip—he may gather an 
impression that good times to buy stocks 
occur about as frequently as northwest 
winds. 

As a matter of fact, in the last twenty- 
five years there have been about four really 
good times to buy stocks. Of course I am 
not speaking from the point of view of the 
professional operator, to whom a scalp of 
four or five points is a highly satisfactory 
achievement, but from that of the ordinary 
outsider, who wants a profit that will very 
appreciably increase his bank account. 

The first of those times occurred in 1897, 
when the country had been on its uppers 
four dreary years; but various forces were 
shaping to start it on the upturn. For one 
thing, the free-silver fantasy had been defi- 
nitely rejected in the presidential election of 
the year before. Another, agreat wheat crop 
was ripening in this country coincidentally 
with an unprecedented shortage of foreign 
crops. In the spring of that year the average 
price of twenty representative railroad 
stocks, as compiled by the Wall Street 
Journal, was only a little over forty-eight 
dollars a share. By September wheat was 
up to a dollar a bushel and a boom was 
beginning. 

Before the close of the next year the aver- 
age price of the same railroad stocks was 
seventy-five dollars a share. Many stocks 
had more than doubled in value. War with 
Spain checked the advance; but it was re- 
sumed and culminated just before the sud- 
den death of Governor Flower, who was 
the big bull leader. At his death there was a 
slump which wiped out the paper fortunes 
of many hopeful little bulls. 

Another good time was in the summer of 
1900. The Flower boom had by no means 
discounted the rising prosperity of the 
country, but the stock market had been 
sluggish and the average price of the twenty 
rails was down to seventy-three dollars a 
share. Then a big upturn began, with the 
wildest bull market the country has ever 
seen; and by the first of May, 1901, the 
average price of the twenty stocks was a 
hundred and eighteen dollars a share. In 
other words, if a man had bought all of the 
twenty stocks he would have had a profit 
in about ten months of sixty dollars on each 
hundred invested — provided, of course, he 
sold at just the right time; for a few days 
later the May panic occurred and stocks 
dropped from fifteen to thirty dollars a 
share in about as many minutes. 

Another good time was in 1904, when 
Wall Street was suffering fearfully from un- 
digested securities. The average price of 
the twenty rails was down to ninety-one 
dollars a share. 

By the end of the following year it had ad- 
vanced to a hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars. In the same period the average price 
of twelve representative industrial stocks, 
according to the Wall Street Journal's com- 
pilation, advanced from forty-six dollars a 
share to ninety-six dollars—more than a 
hundred per cent gain. 


More Pains Than Profit 


Another good time was directly after the 
panic of October, 1907, when the average 
price of the twenty rails was eighty-one 
dollars ashare. By the end of the following 
year it was up to a hundred and twenty 
dollars a share; in fact, with some setbacks, 
the advance continued until August, 1909, 
when the twenty stocks averaged a hundred 
and thirty-four dollars a share. About the 
same time the twelve industrials averaged a 
hundred dollars a share. 

That is still the high post-panic point for 
stocks—August, 1909—at least for the 
twenty representative rails and twelve in- 
dustrials included in this compilation. In 
January, 1906, the same stocks had been 


| slightly higher, that being the high point in 


twenty-five years. Of course there have been 
extensive fluctuations since 1909; but _ 
main drift has been downward until, 

the close of 1914, the twenty rails stood at 
eighty-seven dollars a share, the lowest 
since 1908, and virtually no higher than 
the high mark of April, 1899, when the tre- 
mendous era of prosperity that closed the 
last century and ushered in this one was 
just fairly getting under way. For nearly 


By Wiill Payne 


five years holders of stocks, on the whole, 
have had more pains than profit. 

Meantime there has been a great change 
in the character of the stock market; and, 
so far as anybody can now see, this change 
is of a permanent nature. In 1899 a hun- 
dred and seventy-eight million shares of 
stock were sold on the New York Stock Ex- 
change; in 1901, two hundred and sixty- 
five millions; in 1906, two hundred and 
eighty-four millions; in 1909, two hundred 
and fourteen millions; in 1913, eighty-three 
millions; and in 1914, forty-eight million 
shares—or the smallest trade since 1878. 

To be sure, the Exchange was closed to 
stock dealings from July thirtieth to Decem- 
ber twelfth, 1914, and then opened under 
severe restrictions. From the reopen- 
ing to the present time transactions have 
average only about a hundred thousand 
shares a day. There were two days in 1901 
on which over three million shares were 
sold, and eleven on which sales exceeded 
two millions. In the biggest two days of 
1901 more shares were handled than in the 
whole month of June, or of May or March, 
last year. Of course a man w ho is buying 
stocks for investment may disregard the 
volume of speculative transactions — except 
that the volume of speculation is, for the 
time being, a factor in price. 


Bonds for Small Investors 


We have, then, an exceptionally dull 
market and a low level of prices. For in- 
vestment, as well as for speculation, the low 
point is the most favorable at which to buy. 
The trouble is to tell whether a still lower 
point is coming. And almost nobody ever 
does buy stocks solely for investment. Nine 
times out of ten the man who takes his hun- 
dred shares and planks down cash for them 
really expects the stock to advance, so that 
in addition to the dividends he will have a 
profit from the appreciation in price. If his 
stoc : does not advance he is disap ypoin ted. 
He begins to watch daily quotations and 
absorb ticker gossip. His investment be- 
comes an affliction to him. 

There is always a chance of his being 
drawn into speculation through it. He is 
apt to become discouraged and sell out at a 
loss which eats up his dividends. There is 
that difference between a stock investment 
and a bond investment —a difference in the 
atmosphere surrounding the two instru- 
ments, Stockbuyers are seldom impervi- 
ous to it, — the ordinary outside investor 
must take into account in deciding be- 
tween a ote ‘k investment and a bond in- 
vestment. 

There is, of course, the further difference 
of greater uncertainty of return on the in- 
vestment. A company must pay the full 
stipulated rate on its bonds or go into bank- 
ruptcy; but no rate is stipulated on stocks 
or, in the case of preferred stocks, only 
provisionally stipulated. Many companies 
have passed or reduced dividends during 
the last twelve months. 

Practically there is a limit to the return 
on railroad stocks. Though the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently permitted 
Eastern roads to advance freight rates from 
three to four per cent, it is pretty certain 
that any important increase in railroad 
earnings and dividends would be followed 
by a new whittling of rates, and probably 
by wage increases; so that practically there 
is a limit on dividends. But there is no 
limit on the other side. Nobody is guar- 
anteeing that dividends shall not fall below 
a certain point or disappear altogether. 

An investor should be compensated for 
these differences between astock and a bond. 
He will find compensation, of course, if 
his stock makes a decided advance; but, 
speaking for the ordinary outside investor, 
and in view of the run of market experience 
during the last dozen years, I think it takes 
a very decided advance to constitute ade- 
quate compensation. Locking over the 
course of prices, and taking into account 
the psychological as well as the material 
factors, I am guessing that on at least two 
days out of three, during the whole period, 
the average small investor would have done 
better in the long run to buy bonds than to 
buy stocks. I refer now only to actual in- 
vestment purchases for cash. Speculative 
purchases on margin are a different matter. 


To win requires about the same sort of 
talent as to break the bank at Monte Carlo. 

The greatest factor in the investment 
situation at present is, of course, the Euro- 
pean war. So far, its chief effect on in- 
vestment has been simply to paralyze it, 
though the paralysis in this country is now 
passing. The immediate situation is easier 
money, because general business is in 
smaller volume than a year ago, as re- 
flected by bank clearings, railroad earn- 
ings, steel output, and so on; and, at the 
same time, Europe’s demands for capital 
cannot reach us. 

On the first of January, 1915, asyndicate of 
banks offered fifteen million dollars of six per 
cent notes of the Argentine Government; 
but that and one or two small municipal 
loans from Canada have, so far, been about 
the only foreign paper offered here. The 
enormous governmental loans in Europe 
are only beginning to touch our market. 

The Journal of Commerce, at the begin- 
ning of January, listed borrowings inci- 
dental to the war by European countries 
that made a total exceeding seven billion 
dollars. A considerable part of this was 
only temporary borrowing, to be funded 
later on; but we already have, for large 
funded term loans, an interest rate exceed- 
ing five per cent in Germany, five and a 
half in Austria and six in Hungary. Also, 
French rentes are down to seventy-two 
cents on the dollar, with at least two billion 
dollars more of them in prospect. 

That all this means cheap bonds is quite 
certain. In the last half of 1914 bonds to 
the amount of only eighty-seven million 
dollars were sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange. In the like period of 1913 bond 
sales amounted to two hundred and four 
million dollars; but in the last half of 1909 
five hundred and seventy million dollars of 
bonds were sold, and in the last half of 1908 
six hundred and thirty-nine millions. In 
other words, bond sales have been small for 
two years, and for six months have been 
almost negligible. 


Why Bother With Stocks? 


In the last half of 1914 less than two hun- 
dred million dollars of new securities, both 
bonds and stocks, were listed on the Ex- 
change. Thisis considerably less than half of 
the normal output. For the whole year the 
listing of new securities amounted to less 
than seven hundred million dollars, while in 
1909 more than two billions was listed. Of 
the new securities listed in 1914 only two 
hundred and fifty-five million dollars repre 
sented railroad bonds. 

This indicates, of course, that a great 
amount of financing has been postponed 
first, because borrowers were hoping for a 
more favorable investment market, which 
would enable them to obtain capital at a 
lower rate of interest; and next, because 
the war practically paralyzed the market. 
A considerable part of this deferred financ- 
ing must be undertaken sooner or later. 

There are, also, maturing obligations to 

be taken care of; this year, in fact, nearly 
eight hundred million dollars, in railroad, 
public-utility and industrial bonds and 
notes, falls due. More than half of this, 
amounting to four hundred and eight mil- 
lions, according to the record of the Journal 
of Commerce, consists of short-term railroad 
notes, 

A relatively high return on bonds sug- 
gests, of course, a less return on stocks 
that is, broadly speaking, in proportion as 
a corporation pays a high rate on its funded 
debt, the surplus remaining for dividends 
will be reduced. In view of the probabili- 
ties with regard to bond investment, I do 
not see why the ordinary small investor 
should trouble himself about stocks. And, 
in view of the situation and outlook with re- 
gard to good bonds, there is certainly no 
reason whatever why he should bother with 
any questionable investment. 

I continue to receive letters asking ad- 
vice about this or that investment —usually 
some small, little-known speculative thing, 
the soundness of which depends on a num- 
ber of factors that cannot be determined 


without careful investigation on the spot. 
And I continue to wonder why anybody 
bothers with such things now, when bonds 
that are well-known and indubitably good, 
so far as merely human foresight can de »ter- 
mine, may be had on a basis paying five 
per cent or better. 


























Consider these facts 
about the National Cement: 


Starting in 1898 with 


one mill having a yearly ca- 
pacity of 250,000 barrels of Lehigh 
Cement, we have grown to the 
extent of ¢we/ve mills located throughout the 
country for quick distribution to our custom- 
ers, capable of producing over 12,000,000 
barrels annual 
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This 1 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


More than 10Z of all Cement Used 
inthe United States is 


7,064,000 
BARRELS 










OVER 
12,000,000 
BARRELS CAPACITY 


s the Cement age —in the United States 


vearly the collation is ONE BA ARREL FOR EVERY PERSON 


—cement is used everywhere — for every conceivable purpose. 


Cement has made possible the 
world’s greatest engineering triumphs — 
can als — dams — irrigation projects — sub- 
ways, etc. It enters into the construction 
of our homes—factories—public buildings 
garages—streets—roads—sidewalks— bridges —rail- 
roads—piers—etc. ‘The farmer uses it for barns 
floors — silos — cisterns — water troughs — fence 
posts — etc. 


Cement makes possible fire- 


proof concrete construction and will last 
forever. Directly or indirectly every person in the 
United States uses cement You should know of the adapt- 
ability of cement construction 

You should know about Lehigh, and 
the reasons which make it the National Cement — 
WHY 10% of all the cement used in the United States is 
LEHIGH, the remaining nine-tenths being manufactured by 
over one hundred other companies 


Write Us for Interesting Literature on Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Spokane, Washington 


12 Mills — Annual Capacity Over 12,000,000 Barrels 
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The New Public Service 
And How It Benefits You 


Nearly 6,000 Retail Druggists throughout the United States—one in 
each locality—combining in the inauguration of a new, genuine Public 
Service of such great benefit to you as to be worthy of your most careful, 
immediate investigation. 

These Retail Druggists have passed a rigid investigation for every 
true requirement in correct, trustworthy and efficient merchandising. 
They are beyond all question the proper druggists, in each locality, for 
public patronage. 

Chese Retail Druggists have passed expert judgment upon and given their unqualified 
approval to more than one hundred Toilet and Household Preparations, assembled under 
the protecting trade name SAN#TOX, The Public Service Line, as the last word in 

efficiency, economy and supreme public satisfaction 


SAN«TOX Drug Stores 
In Every Locality 


The SAN # TOX Public Service Line will not be found in every drug 
store. You will find the SAN*TOX Nurse Head, that points out the 
SAN#TOX Druggist, in the window of but one store only in each community. 

In that store you may be certain of finding a reliable, trustworthy 











druggist io serve you—and always find a full supply of 
the Nurse 

Points Out the 
SAN#TOX 





—— : 
| The *he Sign of 
| 
| 


{ 
— ‘ES : . . E Druggists 
| SAN »TOX aha 
| woes Cream i 
| mas | SAN «TOX Violet 
Talcum Powder 

|| The final expression, 
| the last word in tal 

cums Smooth as 


satin and fragrant as 
violets. Should be on 


ao . . OL dress table 

The Public Service Line Kot tioap tices 
y nn ja us 2 F neal the price on 
i Each and every SAN#TOX Preparation —and there’s a preparation ag ote — 


n \ fair exam 
suality ot te entire for practically every purpose—is made from tried and proven formulas compounded by in a beautiful box 
com In 


bac 5 care | expert chemists selected for their great achievements and { harm aceutical knowledge. In 
7m — pounding these preparations “‘the best of the best’ is the standard of quality every ingredient 











is subjected to the severest efficiency tests o pert — . 

Absolute uniformity of a distinctly noticeable quality that causes each and every | SAN *TOX'L Druggist ~ 
SANeTOX Preparation to give that supreme satisfaction that invariably brings the user onsen - TD 
yack for more, is thus insured. None of these formulas is secret Any SANe TOX Druggist 
will gladly tell you the ingredients of any SANe TOX Preparation 

Ne TOX comes direct from the Laboratories to SANe TOX Druggists at proper 
interve P. so that there are no shop-worn packages, thus always insuring fresh, clean stocks 
at all Sane Tox Druggists 


SAN -TOX ll Vi ] aa 
SAN STOX, > _True Economy—Fu alues SAN -TOR Lived 
ak a ais ae , SANe TOX Preparations insure the full n u of ‘ combination of ee 
heapec p values in honest qualities and full 1 yurchase of any ferent, beyond compar- 

SANe rOXx item true economy, its use supremely sat fying. tec ewith anything ele 
ap, but of such 

Try SAN«TOX Today ye 

tiseptic and thor 
Money-Back Guarantee ca toma 
white lather, that 

stands alone 











by jagals st 











There can be no fairer test —no more conclusive proof —of the SANw«e TOX Druggists’ 
ambition to be of real benefit. Therefore, in behalf of SANe — Public Service Druggists, i #. han yam 
¢ > : orthe bath, h 
to test out s unusual Public Service cani aaak Se 
it is unexce 


we invite you thet t friends, neighbors and customers 
Line, and familiarize yourself with its true, full meaning, at once 

Ask for any SANe TOX Toilet or Household Preparation of which you h ave immediate 
need —there are over one hundred If you are not surprise: t 
atished with the results, we who invite you to make this 
your money. By this unusual test we are glad to have you 


THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











line 











SAN-TOX 
—— After Shave 
SAN+*TOX Shaving Lotion —— sien 
. A pleasant, soothing lotion for use after . -y , oo 
SAN «TOX \ shaving. Antiseptic, healingandcom- / _e 
tom Paste . a forting to the most delicate j Z 
Genhitten ten 4 —— Has delightful fragrance, takes / SAN «TOX Eau de Quinine 
take pric away the smart and sting of close Hair Tonic 
‘ te use ake ponch: g + keeps = skin / A stimulating, invigorating, effi- cums has been 
white, perfect, 4’ tt ~ H he use of one bot » cient tonic for the scalp and hair added the prop 
eeth. lt neutralizes acid by Ne make you a continuous \\ Intended for daily use where dan 
A refreshing antiseptic Fone rons Patron of fed a pas druff, scalp irritations and falling 
ttifrice without rwaay taste Put u c sizes, 28¢ rug tore. . hair exist Because of the great der its action antiseptic 
i need this every day - > as re Sees, Ss ee 50c. one number of indifferent hair tonics || Can be used in conne 
SAN+TOX Tooth Powder [ ~<e mae a ~ a now on the market, we have taken tion with the After Shave 
- 7 ‘ especial pains to compound a prep Lotion or without it \ 
— © powder abso- aration of the very highest merit clean, smooth, velvety 


Of marked It is of the same high standard of antiseptic tal 
quality as the other SAN #«TOX one which is sure to secure 


j tely tree ‘ tcum and 
i cleansing and whitening properties. 
|} OF pleasant sete and possessing ti PP 
5 reparations and is sold under same |} the endorseme 
Quaitics that neutralize acidity epara ions guarantee particular me 
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THE SATURDAY 


WAR AND HALLUCINATIONS 


Continued from Page 23 


physically by developing their minds while 
withholding as much as possible every even 
opportunity for acting up to what they know 
and what they long to accomplish. 

This has resulted in false standards, frail 
bodies and strange maladies. More and 
more the woman became something that 
could not be of use—a miserable maid, an 
ailing wife, an incompetent mother and an 
outrageously expensive social luxury. If 
she was not that she was a mindless drudge. 

Now all this will, changed for 





must, be 


millions of women in the Old World. The 
trials of sorrow, poverty and distress, from 
which there is no longer any protection, 
will strengthen them in mind and body. 
They face life objectively in its grimmest 
aspects. This literal struggle for them- 


selves and their children will change their 
elfish standards : and their sickly character. 
They cannot indulge in puling dis- 
orders which are always attendant upon 
useless existence. Instead of disease they 
Instead of extrava- 


those 


must acquire health. 
gance thrift must come and energy must 
take the place of idleness. 

In England, which is the very seat of 


feminine neurasthenia, we hear that many 
of the general practitioners have lost their 





lady patients upon whom the prosperity 
of the medical profession depends every- 
where. The nervous British women have 
real anxieties v a which to occupy them- 

elves. The aching rowing female imag 


tentlen must go. And, whether she will or 
no, England must provide ways and means 
for these women a livelihood or find 
herself overwhelmed with paupers and pe 


to earn 


sioners. 

In France a greater 
women have always been 
And they meet with from 
the men in their deve Agee nt and advance- 
ment. T his is the reasor > hear less about 
suffrage agitation there. 

The women are not in such 
suffrage. They live healthier, 
and more effective lives. 


proportion of the 
self-sustaining. 


less opposition 


dire need of 


more active 


When All the World's Mad 


The most significant thing that is going 
on in England is the effort so many women 
are making for economic independence 
to get business into their own hands and 
to acquire the self-respect and personal 
assurance of providing their own oppor- 


tunities for advancement. It goes without 
saying that many women are not and never 
will be interested in the welfare of their own 


sex. They have been corrupted in that 
great virtue, personal independence. They 
are the women who spend and do nothing 
in return. But we have this consolation 

they must die. The time comes when they 
perform the only service they ever per- 
form, that of fertilizing the ground with 


are good ior nothing r else 
ything else. The 
urvive this strug 
hrink from the 
upon them Out ol 


informed with a 


their dust. They 
and they are bad for ever 
women who will actually 

gle are they who do not 
burden which it casts 
their travail a new woman 


new spirit will be born, who will become a 
part of the strength, not the weakness, of 
civilization. 

From the day I entered the war zone till 
this one upon which I take my departure 
from it I have been aware of a certain 
psychic condition, difficult to describe yet 


so powerful that no one can es¢ ape its Ir- 
fluence. It is as if all thought had lost it 
shape and reason were no longer reasonable, 
as if all men and all women were somnatr 
bulists walking in a black dream. 


They speak with calmness of things so 
horrible that one is amazed that they do 
not shriek and wring their hands. And one 


at having the power to 

We see te rrible sights, 
we hear of them, we think of nothing else, 
and yet we do not go mad. For where 
every body is mad no one is. 

Since 1 have been in this atmosphere 
fumigated with cannon smoke and death I 
have been conscious of a complete divorce 
between mind and imayination. I believe 
that they are two distinct functions, the 
one not dependent upon the other, and that 
imagination is infinitely older than mind. 
Thus my reason does not ratify what I have 
It denies these facts. But my im- 
agination, which I have brought up with me 
from the Dark Ages, does accept them and is 

stimulated by them until it ifficult to 
speak the truth or to think truth, 


is still more amazed 
listen with calmness. 


seen. 





is di 


the 


because all governments and all men here are 
engaged with guns and swords in promot- 
ing the most gigantic lie. They have made 
a battle line against honor and peace— in 
the name of honor and peace. One 
as if one were the victim of some 
hallucination. 

The sanest, most nearly normal, people 
I have seen are the soldiers who have met 
the enemy. They have no illusions. They 
know what this thing is. They have seen 
and suffered what cannot be told, 
have acquired silence, a grim repose of mind 
and spirit. 

One day I spent the afternoon with the 
convalescent soldiers in the military hos 
pital at Versailles. Seven hundred wounded 
men had been brought in that morning. 
About one hundred of them were conva- 
lescents. These were in the park which 
surrounds this hospital. They wore sky- 
blue flannel trousers and jackets. 


feels 
terrible 


so they 


Civilizations Afire 


Some of them sat with their le gs still 
in splints and their arms in slings; some 
of them had lost leg or an arm. They 
ranged in age from seventeen to thirty- 


They were sunning themselves and 
saying nothing. I 
that 


sever 
had discovered by ex 
British soldiers craved ba 
nanas more than any other fruit, and that 
for flowers they pre ferred red roses l 
moved about among them distributing the 


perience 


flowers and fruit in the name of a certain 
old Confederate veteran at ae They 
were tremendously entertained at the ac- 
count I quoted from him of the ‘Battle of 


Gettysburg, but of 
had nothing to tell. 
blood vocabulary. 

an adjustment, 


their own battles they 

They had no fire-and 
They had accomplished 
a normal relation to that 


which is hideously abnormal. They had 
fought, fallen, survived—and must fight 
again. That was all there was to it so far ; 
they were concerned. They had turned t 





world upside down for the 
they were dumb about that. 
» of the most appalling impres 
way received here that govern 
n decree demoniacal frenzies upor 


rest of us and 


rhis is o 





sions | 


ments ca 





whole peoples, ordain rage, death, destruc 

tion, and that no man can preserve them 
after that from the horror of facts and the 
effect which these horrors have upon the 
mind. I think it was Napoleon who said: 
‘Imagination rules the world.” We had a 
sample in his day of how it ruled the world 
and now we are getting another. Where 


imagination rules there will you find men 


fighting and dying for somebody's drean 
and all the other people a prey to fears, the 
victims of halluc inations, of every untrut! 


and of 
true, 
Sanity is the 
rected and disciplined by the familiar ex 
periences ol life. It is the power Dy which 
we adjust ourselves to conditions according 
to reason and facts. But when something 
happens that destroys the familiar, the 
order of things in which we accomplished 
this adjustment, it this 


of proportion, reasol 


everything which ought not to be 


sense of proportio 


cor- 


destroys 

What was 
and m sdiness 

reasonable. Old standards of law 
obedience disappear, 
men call crime law 


Savill 
sense 


able 


becomes madness is now 


and ol 
and in this confusior 


and 


license takes the 


place of obedience. 

This is what has happened in Europe 
Civilizations are in a state of conflagratior 
Whole nations are being swept from the 


face of the earth. What was is not. Ev y 
ideal by which men aspired and lived is 
changed. Nothing is familiar and no mar 
imagination rules. 

One proof of all this is the prevalence ol 
hallucinations and the curiously exagge 
ated use of words. Language Is One OT Lhe 
very slow and laborious achievements of 
civilization. It is designed to convey the 
commonplace meanings of life. Only poet 
had the right to take liberties with it, h« 
cause they dealt in dreams, not realities 
And the further advanced a people a 
more temperate they are in the use of words 
But these people are moving among scenes 
so appalling that mind is completely di 
vorced from reality, because reality itself 
surpasses the power even of imagination to 
conceive. 

Therefore, language has become like the 
war currency of a bankrupt nation. It has 
no value. All the lies that words can frame 

re floating in this atmosphere. The trut! 
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It Happened — 
Because He Failed to Use Tire Chains 


He or his chauffeur great importance of Tire 
Chains 4 then the accident 
-smashing skid 
the 


the 


rtaken by a storm 


did not 


was OV 


ippreciate 





he car and 


the nerve-racking, bone-breaking 
a flash. There 


He had failed to equip all four tires with 


Weed 2Antiskid Chains 


The Only Fusities » Sanguard Aquinas Skidding 


happened 
came like 
inevitable 


car 
was nothing he could do but surrender t 








The time to against accidents Weed Chains are the only Skid Stop 
is before they h t Don't wait until pers fit for any car, made to fit any car 
after the *ut Weed Chains on No matter how muddy or icy the road 
allfour y have quadruple they hold on 'ike a bulldog. It is as if you 
protection against injury deat! car were to transfer your own instinct f 
damage and law its self preservation to the wheels of y r car 


“Do Not Injure Tires 










When properly applied, Weed Chains do not injure tires—that is 
put on so as to allow ali play Tight enough to be secure 108 
enough to “creep When they “creep '’—shift their position —there 
isn t a chance to cause injury to the tires. Instructions for attach 


ing enclosed in every bag of Weed Chains or mailed 


Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 
Weed Chain Tire Grip Company 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


pon request 


Tire Chains and Lyon Grips especially constructed for Single 
and Dual Solid Tench Tires—Motorcycle Tire Chains, et« 


Dieiiiten Cc iain Ce ompany, Limited, 
Head Office: Shaughnessy Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


FREE! wisic’kou a 


atalog (sent on re 





























st) it y jut give us the At ant, cheap, 1 Highs Used in 
names of tt play prat wr ever country on the ¢ Makes aod 
ers. That's all —no other bother wn ga ’ ws ean aad 
7 " Al tely sat 2 styles. 100 & 
Mu unde rse the 1 on lie ¥ Write for 
music rolls and player ~- pianos -_ «A ! ! TRYWHERE 
Lf % THE BEST LIG HT Co 
The LisztCe., B28 Broadway,N_Y & NY 5-25 E. Sth St., Canton, O 
OLD COINS WANTED ' SELL OUR SHEET MUSIC 
NUMISMATK BANK, Dept. E., Fort Worth, Texas KREY MUSIC C oO 363 Washingt Bost: Mase 
Keeping a Woman’s Home 
Mi N. E. Hepbur oe \I rit | 
vu ‘ tl byt withat 
‘ \ly ¢ rk } % 
| 
will su ' ‘ f Box 744. A 
rHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
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on ordinary paper costs about 5 cents (for paper, 


st 
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the results 


or 


GOVERNMENT stamp on 
the outside of a letter is a fair 
guarantee foritssafedelivery. 
The stamp costs two cents, 
or 40% of the total invest- 
ment. The fact that a letter 
is written on Old Hampshire 
Bond is a fair guarantee that 
the letter will be read and re- 
spected. The crackle of qual- 


ity and the clean, strong-fibred appearance of 
such stationery cannot be disregarded. This 


10st effective insurance offered by 

















Oiijampti 


tandard Paper {« nery 


itl cost about 2°). In other words, an average typewritten letter 
postage and 
enographer's time). On Old Hampshire Bond it will cost about 
1/10 cents-—surely not an exiravagant price to pay, considering 
Stationery should not be considered ‘‘in bulk'’—but 
1¢ sheet at a time—as it is used 


We shall be glad to send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book of 


Specimens 
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H 
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A simple request written on your present letterhead 
ill bring it 

AMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
he only paper makers in the world making Bond Paper exclusively 
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Curtis Students Under 


Students.” They are usually among the bright- 
est in the college. They don’t pay anything 
for their board and tuition, their bills being de- 
frayed by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


You 


tory, business school or agricultural college in 


the 


lf you are interested, drop us a line and we 


will 
telli 


army of “Curtis Students” has done. 


THE 








No Expense 


OST of the prominent colleges have on 
their rolls what are known as “ Curtis 


can attend any college, musical conserva- 


United States under the same conditions. 


send you a mighty interesting booklet 
ng all about the plan and what this 


NNUAL RR 












Box 740, Educational Division 





CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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itself is the greatest fabrication of all, be- 
cause it belies all we have called truth. 

For example, can anyone in his senses con- 
ceive of millions of men belonging to nations 
which but yesterday protected society from 
the smallest trespass of the law, armed with 
every engine of death and destruction, 
killing one another. He may think he can, 
but he cannot. 

I heard this story of an engagement 
between the forces of the French and Ge oe 
mans in a certain forest: 

“‘We killed so many Prussians that — 
lay piled all along the battle line as high as 
a man’s head,”’ said the officer. “‘Then we 
set the woods afire and burned the bodies 
twelve hundred in all!” 

Even allowing that so many were slain, 
one has only to compute how long a funeral 
py re twelve hundred bodies heaped as “high 
as a man’s head"’ would make in order to 
understand how far removed his story was 
from the facts. 

What had actually happened would have 
required the genius of Dante to describe. 
The common man has not got that, so he 
deals in fiction. And the explanation of all 
fiction is that we are not equal to the sterner 
business of portraying the drama of life. 

During the first fight for Calais we heard 
that the enemy lost ten thousand men a 
day for ten days, that the rivers were red 
with blood and dammed with the bodies of 
dead Germans. When those brave little 
Frenchmen, who a few weeks ago were 
peaceful citizens living simply in a routine 
which had lasted for two generations, 
peeped up over the trenches at night after 
the day's battle and saw ghastly figures 
lying thick upon the ground, the indescrib- 
able horror of it was beyond them to tell. 
It was as easy to believe what they could 
imagine as that which they actu: ally saw. 
The tale of ten thousand Prussians slain 
every day was the sincere effort of literal- 
minded men to convey some idea of the 
scene, not the facts. 

When seventy thousand Indian 
landed at Marseilles it was incredible. The 
sight fired the imagination, so we heard 
that a force of eight hundred thousand 
Japanese were already on their way to join 
the Allied Armies. Only eight hundred 
thousand! You get the contagion for using 
big numbers from reading the papers and 
from listening to the average man talk. 
Figures, which in normal times are sup- 
posed not to lie, have become the medium 
of fiction in this war. 


troops 


The Inventions of the Simple 


You can exaggerate the sight of a long 
road filled with women, children, old men, 
cows, dogs and pigs, all flying before the 
advance of the enemy. But your way of 
exaggerating may not convey the faintest 
idea of this spectacle. They carry their 
household possessions in carts and barrows, 
in packs on their backs. They have no 
water, no food. The children are not scream- 
ing with terror; they are curious at the 
novelty of things—that is, until they are 
tired and hungry. Everybody is kicking 
someone else’s dog, yelling at the straying 
cattle. Calves are bawling, pigs squealing, 
children wailing or laughing. Only the 
women are fussing and weeping. And at 
night there is no rest. 

When thousands fled from Lille they 
were not permitted to stop in the towns 
through which they passed. The Germans 
were at their heels. This flight continued 
for four days, between the German and 
British lines, with the shells from both sides 
flying over their heads. Yet because no 
man living can describe the anguish and 
terror of that journey, or of many other 
journeys even more awful, we hear tales of 
“atrocities.” 

Crimes have been committed, but even 
where nothing of the kind happened they 
are fabricated by way of interpretation, 
and, I must say, with a lack of variation 
which is itself a proof of their origin— the 
same tale, simple, horrible, invented by a 
simple mind which is suddenly licensed by 
the times to do its most heinous in the way 
of primitive narrative. The actual facts 
are more impressive because they affect a 
greater number of victims. But in setting 
them forth the ulterior motive is not to 
tell the truth, but to horrify a listening 
world. So we miss the very details which 
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carry conviction. Picture a hundred inci- 
dents like the following, varying infinitely 
in time, place and nationality, in outward 
appearance, but not at all inwardly, and 
you receive a better idea of what happens 
when a town is threatened by the enemy 
and the people fly as if pursued by devils: 

This young mother carried her pack for 
miles; she was accompanied by a child of 
four years. As the night approached the 
baby could go no farther, so the mother 
was obliged to stop by the roadside. Her 
companions went on. They dared not wait. 
What anguish, what terror, as she sat alone 
in the dark, deafened by the roar of cannon 
behind her, trembling at every nearer 
sound. She was a wife whose husband was 
fighting over there where the horizon was red 
with the glow of flames. She was a mother 
whose child lay exhausted upon her knees. 
Even if she escaped every danger she had 
suffered them all in her mind. For if you 
would expose a woman to the most dreadful 
agony do not choose a certain danger, but 
leave her to keep company with her own 
catastrophic imagination. Nothing hap- 
pened to this woman. 

‘I was so tired,”’ she told me, “‘that I fell 
asleep with the baby in my arms. And we 
were both still asleep when another party 
of refugees overtook us about midnight. 
I went on with them.” 


The Miracle of Miracles 


It is the exception when anything hap- 
pens to these fleeing women. But every 
one of them suffers as much as if she had 
seen her child murdered and had her own 
body broken upon a wheel. That is the 
awful thing about war for the helpless when 
they are literally exposed to its dangers. It 
is what they fear, intensified by the horrible 
things they have heard. 

Courage is the fear-not of fear. It is im- 
possible to be brave without the motif of 
fear, that sense of danger which stimulates 
furious resistance. We have had evidence 
enough of that in the battles of this war. 
Never have men fought so because never 
have men had such reason to fear so. But 
the hallucination of fear takes many forms. 
A civilian, unarmed and alone, who had 
never been under fire, found himself one day 
in a storm of bullets and shells. 

“I stood perfectly still,’ he told me. 
“All at once I knew that none of them 
would hit me.”’ 

He saved himself by a_ hallucination. 
If he had permitted his mind to acknowl- 
edge the danger he would have been frantic 
with terror. This is what routs troops and 
sends them flying in retreat. They are 
shocked into a moment's sanity by the 
prevalence of death about them. 

And this is why war news is so rigidly 
censored and why bad news is kept so care- 
fully from the people. One man afraid is 
not dangerous. But when fear seizes upon 
a city, there you have the most horrible 
form of madness and ferocity conceivable. 
So the government protects the people by 
encouraging the hallucination of safety, 
which is one of the easiest of all hallucina- 
tions to impose. 

To me it has been like looking behind 
curtains of fire where all things melt and 
change and are no more. Never again shall 
I be able to believe any history, especially 
of a war, because no one knows what has 
happened and those who fought know least 
of all. And while I retain even a stronger 
faith in Almighty God, in the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, who is indeed the Prince of 
Peace, not of war, and even in my own 
scared-to-death immortality, I do confess 
that my faith in miracles is more eclectic 
than ever it was before. 

The most miraculous thing going on in 
this world to-day is that nine million fairly 
decent citizens have broken ioose and are 
killing one another like demons, with the 
approval of their respective governments. 
And that is the wrong kind of a miracle. I 
have always tried to live above the mean- 
of believing in damnation for any 
man, but somebody ought to be punished 
for this miracle. And somebody will be 
the ones who are not responsible for it— the 
women and children. And history will men- 
tion them as a part of the burden the state 
had to bear. I believe ina trial by jury for all 
war lords, and in a jury composed of women 
who have lost their husbands in battle. 
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You Use it all the Time— 
50 degrees below Zero, 120 degrees in the Shade 


N Strassburg, in the 12th Century, there 
was built a wonderful clock. It rang all 
sorts of bells. It gave the phases of the 
Moon. It was full of wheels and pipes 

and pulleys. It was so wonderfully compli- 
cated it required constant attention. So 
they only ran it on Sundays and Féte days, 
and on these days it told the time. 

Then some bold spirits said — Give us a 
clock that will run all the time! 

That is about what has happened with 
the automobile. 

Men used to brag about what they had 
in their car. Now they tell you what they 
have gotten rid of. They are looking for 
simplicity, not complexity. 

They used to think that with a multi- 
plicity of parts they were getting more for 
their money — radiator, pipes, fittings, gears 
in the fly-wheel, automatic devices in con- 
nection with the starter, spark control; 
torque, reach and other kinds of rods tying 
the axle to a ponderous body. 

Now they know that every time they get 
rid of something on an automobile they 
add to their peace of mind. 

The Franklin achieved one of the biggest 
things in the automobile business when it 
established direct-air-cooling and did away 
with plumbing. Nothing to freeze in winter 


or boil in summer. No radiator to nurse up 
the hill on a hot day or to blanket every time 
you draw up to the curb in cold weather. 
No fussing with anti-freezing mixtures. 

A car that you can use all the time. 

59 per cent. of Franklin owners are men 
who have owned other standard makes 
of automobiles. 

There are so many things about the Franklin 
that are different. There are so many results 
obtained in its use that are different, in comfort, 
luxury and easy riding qualities, that these men 
never get over telling you how it does every 
thing any other car ever did for them—does it 
better and at less cost of operation. 

Every one is aware now of the growing interest 
in air-cooling both in this country and in Europe. 

The Franklin over a period of fourteen years 
has perfected a direct-air-cooling system that is 
attracting the attention of the world. 

f you want to know how satisfactory is the 
Franklin direct-air-coolingsystemtalktoaFrank- 
lin owner, or go to a Franklin dealer and ask him 
to show you how thoroughly Franklin direct-air- 
cooling cools. 

The Franklin National Cooling Test settled 
that question for all time, when on September 24, 
1914, 116 Franklin stock cars in 116 parts of the 
country ran 100 miles each on low gear without 
stopping the engine. 

Among fine cars the Franklin is the exponent 
of scientific light-weight. 

The Franklin Six -Thirty Touring Car weighs 
2750 pounds and the price is $2150. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Fortified Tires 


This is what we mean by Goodyear FORTIFIED TIRES. 
And this is what they mean to you. 

We have fortified them in the best way known against each 
major tire trouble. And each way is exclusive to these tires. 


These Five Ways 


Against rim-cutting. Our No-Rim-Cut feature has proved 
itself for many years the most efficient method known. 

Against blowouts. We save the countless blowouts due to 
wrinkled fabric. We do this by our “On-Air” cure, used by 
no other maker. It means final-curing on air-filled tubes, under 
actual road conditions. It costs us $450,000 yearly. 

Against loose treads. A patent method used by us alone 
reduces this risk 60 per cent. 

Against insecurity. In each tire base we vulcanize six flat 
bands of 126 braided wires. These tires can't be forced off 
the nm. 

Against punctures and skidding. Our All-Weather tread 
offers maximum protection. It is tough and double-thick. Its 
grips are sharp and resistless. It is flat and smooth-running. 
It's immensely enduring. 


No Other Like Defense 


Remember, these are all exclusive Goodyear features. 
No other tire in all the world offers such defenses. Not in 
one way only, but in these five ways, FORTIFIED 
TIRES conspicuously excel. And each contributes 
vastly to the staunchness of a tire. 

Quality means more than rubber, more than fabric, 
more than skill in making. Several makers, we believe, 
aim at the best in those things. None can claim 
monopoly. But Goodyear quality includes these 





defenses. These we do monopolize. Yet, through enormous 
production, we offer them all to you without an extra price. 


Don’t Trust Luck 


In any make one often gets a lucky tire. It avoids mishap 
and misuse, and makes a rare record. 

But such luck isn’t oft repeated. The best tire serves best 
on the average. The tire which best combats troubles will, in 
the long run, suffer fewest of them. 

The general verdict, after 15 years, favors Goodyears in a 
most convincing way. [hey outsell any other. Last year we 
sold about one tire for every car in use. 

That's the result of building FORTIFIED TIRES. 
Soon or late you Any dealer will 
are bound supply you 
to adopt when 
them. you do. 
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Fortified Tires 


No-Rim-Cut Tires —“ On- Air” 
Cured—With All-Weather 
Treads or Smooth 
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Load up that old jimmy pipe or roll a cigarette with P. A., strike a match 
and let ’er flicker. P. A. won’t miss fire or flare back, men! One puff, you’ve 
got steam up and you've got the full fragrance and flavor of 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


You'll vote it the one real tobacco. And when you find out 
you've smoked all day and all night and that your tongue and 
mouth and throat are just as unruffled and peaceful as a Sunday 
morning in the country, you'll freeze fast to P. A. for life. 


It used to be that pipe and cigarette tobacco without a 
saw edge was harder to find than hitching posts in the subway 
or a currycomb in a garage. But now that P. A., made by 
a patented process which takes out the bite, has rung down 
the curtain on tongue terror, pipe and cigarette peeve, you 
hear a lot of chin music about no-bite tobacco. 


But there never was another tobacco just like P. A. and 
there never will be, because the P. A. patented process is con- 
trolled exclusively by us. That’s stiff-as-a-boiled-shirt talk, but 
it only takes a ten-cent tidy red tin or a five-cent toppy red bag 
to sit in with a right to call. 


Stake yourself to a try-out-size package of P. A. and it’s the 
doughnut against the hole that it will be you for P. A. for pipe 
and cigarettes. Buy it in pound crystal-glass humidors for 
home and for office. It’s the real joy jar. Also in pound and 
half-pound tin humidors at stores where they sell tobacco. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











